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INTRODUCTION 

A few years ago I ventured to write that the time might not be 
far off when the "progressive education" movement might drop 
the work "progressive." The saying did not mean that some 
schools would cease to represent the advance guard in educational 
growth or that the movement itself would cease to move for- 
ward. It meant that it would become clear in time that the real 
issue is between education which is genuinely educative and that 
which is in fact fiweducative; and that the conflict between the 
old, the routine and mechanized, and the new, the living and 
moving, represents in fact the struggle to discover and put in prac- 
tice the materials and methods which, under the conditions of 
present life, are truly educative. 

The lively and vital story of The Little Red School House, 
which these prefatory words accompany, is evidence that the new 
movement is indeed coming of age. No one, I believe, can read 
the account without being impressed with the great role of inspired 
common sense, backed by scientific insight, in development of the 
new methods. When one contrasts what is actually done in a school 
of the kind here reported upon with the criticisms passed upon 
progressive schools by those who urge return to ancient and out- 
worn patterns, one can only feel that the former is the one which 
has its feet on the ground, which is realistic, while the latter is the 
one which is theoretical in the bad sense of the word, since it is far 
away from the earth on which we now live. The nine objectives 
mentioned on an early page and the measures, reported throughout 
the whole book, by which the ends are attained provide the proof. 
Another outstanding feature is the demonstration, furnished in 
ample measure by the continued success of this school, of the 
flexibility, the adaptability of the educational methods of the so- 
called Activity Program. This book renders in this respect an 
immense practical service. It supplies the much needed proof that 

ix 



X INTRODUCTION 

nothing stands in the way of adoption of the new purposes and 
methods by schools and classes operating under the conditions 
which affect public school work, even in a great city. This trait 
alone gives the book a deeply serious claim upon the attention of 
all who are concerned in making our public school system the 
power for good it is capable of becoming. It is remarked in the 
course of the book that the question is not now whether we shall 
adopt the new methods, but how they shall be most effectively 
put into operation. The detailed and vivid account of actual school 
experiences contained in the present book gives an answer to that 
question which no one interested in public education can afford 
to ignore. 

JOHN DEWEY 



PREFACE 

This is not "just another" book on progressive education. Rather 
it represents the considered conclusions of the pioneer group 
headed by Elisabeth Irwin which for over twenty years has been 
demonstrating both within and outside the public-school system 
how the principles and practices of the newer approach to educa- 
tion may be applied under the limitations of crowded city schools. 
Miss Irwin must also be credited with starting the first class for 
gifted children in New York City public schools; she was one of 
the first to demonstrate how, through the wise use of psychological 
testing, the differences among children could be discovered and 
provisions made to meet these varying needs; she was one of the 
first to apply the principles of mental hygiene in meeting the daily 
problems of children. 

Since Miss Irwin began her demonstration, progressive education 
has spread from one end of the country to the other; from isolated 
schools to whole school systems; from city schools to rural; from 
elementary grades to high; and, most recently, to that last bastion of 
academic convention, the college and university. New York Gty 
now is boldly introducing the "activity program" in sixty-eight 
schools enrolling some seventy-six thousand children. 

During this period also progressive practice has been greatly 
modified and changed. It has been deepened and broadened by the 
newer findings of psychology and psychiatry; it has been given 
direction by new light thrown on physiological growth and de- 
velopment; it has been rendered more efficient through the ad- 
vance of teaching techniques, especially in what are known as the 
"tool subjects"; it has been strengthened through the growing pop- 
ular awareness that the principles it stands for and the methods it 
applies are closely allied to those of a democratic society. 

These newer aspects of the progressive movement are given spe- 
cial emphasis in this book about The Little Red School House. 
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Teachers who come by the thousands each year to ask Miss Irwin 
and her staff how they work will find many questions answered 
here in concrete form. Specifically the book deals with the cur- 
riculum of each group from the nursery years through the eighth 
grade, and such special applications of the progressive theory as the 
trip, the discussion, the use of community resources, the creative 
arts, and the treatment of problem children. The unique practice of 
the School in moving bodily each June to the country is described 
in a special chapter. Brief note is also made of the excellent record 
which graduates of the School make in high schools, both public 
and private. Particularly interesting to those who hold that pro- 
gressive education is too costly for general application is the chap- 
ter on finances, showing how the School lives within a budget 
based on a total yearly cost to each parent of only one hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

Written in nontechnical language, with a total absence of the 
jargon which unhappily mars much educational writing these days, 
the book will, we hope, appeal to parents no less than to teachers. 
For the parents of The Little Red School House are as essential 
and as indispensable a part of the School as are the children and the 
teaching staff. The attempt has been made, not merely to offer 
parents a vivid and understandable picture of the myriad activities 
that go on in the School, but to make clear how through attention 
to the needs of growth, emotional and social no less than intellec- 
tual, the School is helping children to lead happier, better ad- 
justed, and more effective lives. 

AGNES DE LIMA 
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THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE 



CHAPTER I 



WE BEGIN 



The Little Red School House set up housekeeping on East i6th 
Street in the fall of 192 1. Our first building was really little and of 
red brick which justified the name that has stuck with us ever 
since, through many vicissitudes educational, financial, political, 
and emotional. 

We were happy in our first little building. It was heated with 
Station Agent stoves; the air was often heavy with the odor of 
cabbage and onion from next door; the corridors downstairs were 
dark and musty; the building had all the features of a genuine 
antique, and it had atmosphere. Our classrooms were gay with cre- 
tonnes and bright paint; the hundred children in them were an ab- 
sorbed and joyous company. 

We had our troubles, however. We were under a city Board of 
Education not progressive such as the one we now have. We were 
regarded with extreme suspicion and subjected to daily rebukes for 
this and that. The Public Education Association supported and pro- 
tected us, but they were not too popular with a Tammany adminis- 
tration. There was a story of Mayor Hylan and three policemen 
driving up to move our furniture out on the sidewalk because he 
was not going to have any monkeyshines in his school system. 
However, he had a wrong address and landed in a school building 
on West 1 3th Street, where he was unable to locate anything queer. 
Failing in this, he got the Building Department to condemn our 
little building as a fire hazard which, of course, it wasn't, as it is 
still in use for children. 

Before The Little Red School House began, we had had several 
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years of experimentation in P. S. 64. These experiments had mainly 
to do with classifying children according to their mental ability 
and attempting to modify the curriculum to meet the needs of the 
children of each group. The work was done at the suggestion of 
William E. Grady, then principal of P. S. 64, who until his death 
was our staunch friend; we also worked with Louis Marks, who 
followed him as principal. In this large school there were as many 
as six entering classes each term, where the spread of ability ranged 
from children far below the average in mentality to those who were 
very superior. Here also were started the first classes for gifted 
children. The results of our experiments in these early years are to 
be found in a book, Fitting the School to the Child, which was pub- 
lished in 1 925.* 

When Mayor Hylan so summarily condemned our little red 
building the cksses were moved to P. S. 61, where the children 
finished the 6 B grade and were graduated into junior high schools. 
The district superintendent was not friendly to the experiment, 
however; so the experimental staff moved this time to P. S. 41 on 
Greenwich Avenue, where it was planned to have the experiment 
grow and where new entering classes were enrolled. Funds neces- 
sary for the work were given by a small group of foundations and 
individuals. A committee of distinguished educators undertook to 
give criticism and advice. Our aim was to demonstrate on a small 
scale methods that could be used generally in public schools every- 
where, not merely to provide special opportunities for a small group 
of children. We were very careful to keep close check on our prog- 
ress and to keep a running comparison with a control group of 
children. For this purpose an evaluating committee was appointed, 
to whom in 1930 we described the aims of our classes as follows: 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL AIM 

The general educational aim of the experiment in P. S. 41, Man- 
hattan, is to build up an elementary school organization from the 
kindergarten through the 6 B which will give the children, along 
with a full development of personality, as adequate a preparation 
for junior high school in subject matter and skills as is at present 
provided in the regular elementary schools. This equipment will be 

1 Fitting the School to the Child by Elisabeth Irwin and Louis A. Marks. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
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achieved, not through a routine process of instruction, but through 
a series of experiences which will awaken interest in the children 
and develop a facility for meeting individual and social situations. 
The groundwork for this approach must necessarily be laid in the 
early years of school life and for that reason emphasis in the begin- 
ning is not placed upon academic achievements but rather upon de- 
veloping those habits and attitudes which will make the later 
achievement of the necessary skills and subject matter more en- 
lightened and thorough. The approach to the tool subjects is grad- 
ual and does not occupy any formal place in the curriculum until 
the end of the second year. By grouping the children according to 
their abilities and by adapting the work to each individual within 
those groups, it becomes possible to promote every child every 
term, thereby practically eliminating the problem of retardation. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE EARLY YEARS 

With these general aims in mind the immediate objectives of the 
early years may be stated: 

1. To give the children a childlike day providing activity, out- 
door play, rest, and creative activity. 

2. To furnish opportunities for getting firsthand information 
through observation and actual experience, through trips and 
through participation in lunchroom and school management ap- 
propriate to each age. 

3. To provide place and time and material for the children to 
give back their observation and thinking in a concrete form 
through play and work and through creative expression in lan- 
guage, art, music. 

4. To give the children opportunities to develop social relations 
with their contemporaries through situations where adult interfer- 
ence is reduced to a minimum. (We believe that emotional stability 
is best developed by this early opportunity to find security in the 
group.) 

5. To develop skill in speech in the use of language, through dis- 
cussion and writing of group and individual stories. (This forms a 
basis for reading and creative writing,) 

6. To develop habits of organized thinking, industry, order, 
curiosity, and cooperation. 

7. To encourage individual initiative. 

8. To develop through the early years an earnestness of attack 
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on the day's work based on interest that will condition an attitude 
toward work throughout life. 

9. To preserve the sensitiveness to incoming sensations and the 
freedom and courage in creative production that a child brings 
when he enters school. 

Inherent in all of the foregoing topics are the underlying prin- 
ciples that education is growth of the entire personality and that all 
preparation for future living is based on living day by day. We feel 
that nothing is more important in these early years than the dis- 
covery of individual problems and a beginning in their adjustment 

PRACTICABILITY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Throughout the experiment the effort will be made to follow the 
purely educational aims outlined above in such a way and under 
such circumstances as will demonstrate the practicability and feasi- 
bility of following in the public-school system the program and 
methods used in this experiment to a far wider extent than at pres- 
ent. The object is not to demonstrate what could be done under 
the most ideal conditions in a private-school setting, but rather to 
determine, in cooperation with the public-school staff itself, to 
what extent the newer and more progressive techniques of educa- 
tion are applicable to and can be utilized by the public-school 
system. 

This secondary but highly important aim of demonstration must 
therefore constantly take into account such purely administrative 
factors as size of classes, qualifications of teachers, personnel neces- 
sary to conduct such a program, cost of equipment, effect on school 
structure, provision for playgrounds, and access to centers of in- 
terest for trips, etc. 

In the process of evaluating these factors it would be necessary 
to point out clearly WHAT specific changes in the present or- 
ganization of the schools would be necessary, HOW these changes 
could be profitably effected by the school system, and WHAT it 
would involve in the way of reallocation of budget allowances in 
order to place the emphasis in a different way. 

The classes at P. S. 41 were maintained for three years. At the end 
of that period the private funds which had helped support the 
work were withdrawn because of the depression. For a little while 
it looked as though the experiment was doomed, but fortunately we 
had a group of parents who were determined that it should go on. 
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The story of how they rescued the school is told by one of the 
parent group on pages 206 ff. And thus in 1932 we moved to our 
present building. 

Uncertain as our physical footing has been, we have consistently 
followed our educational philosophy. The statement of aims to the 
evaluating committee which we have just quoted is couched per- 
haps in formal language. Actually these aims are little different 
from those we hold today. We believed in the beginning as we still 
do that children can be happy in school, that education must be 
thought of in terms of growth and comes by experiencing rather 
than by mere learning, and that life does not begin when school 
ends but rather, as John Dewey says, that school is life. 

We were fortunate perhaps in coming on the scene a little late. 
A number of the progressive and experimental schools which have 
contributed so greatly to the whole progressive movement in edu- 
cation had been in existence a good many years before we moved 
into our present building. We were thus able to profit by their 
experience. We wish at this time to acknowledge our debt to four 
of these great educational pioneers: to John Dewey, who gave us 
our philosophy of learning through doing; to Marietta Johnson for 
her ideas on growth and her insistence that education must be re- 
lated to the needs of growing children; to Caroline Pratt for show- 
ing the significance of play in education, for her use of trips 
which she was the first to develop and for her ideas on block 
building; to Lucy Sprague Mitchell for her "here and now" phi- 
losophy and for her contribution to the teaching of geography. To 
two outstanding scientists we are also indebted: Dr. Alfred Binet, 
who proved the significance of age levels and taught us that chil- 
dren learn only what they are mature enough to understand; and 
Dr. Sigmund Freud, who showed the tremendous role of the 
emotions in the education of the child. 

Not only have we profited by the great work of these pioneers 
but we were also able to avoid some of the mistakes of extremists 
in the progressive movement and thus begin to have a little more 
mature outlook. It has been said that humor comes with maturity. 
Perhaps that is the reason why humor plays so large a part in the 
conduct of the School; we all of us parents, children, and teachers 
alike laugh a great deal. A gay and robust tone pervades the place. 
In a parents' quiz the question was asked, "What three adjectives 
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best describe our children?" and the answer was: "Gay, tough, and 
curious." Our children come to School in their work clothes. They 
come full of dynamic energy and purpose. When the question was 
put recently to a parent new to the School, "What is the best thing 
in your opinion about the School?" he answered without hesitation, 
"It gives the kids a good life." 

OUR PHILOSOPHY 

What we most earnestly seek to do is to provide our children 
with a good life and to meet their needs realistically. We are great 
believers in gaiety in education and an easygoing attitude. We try 
to maintain a light touch in handling problems, yet at the same 
time give the child that fundamental understanding which will 
afford security. It is much more important, we think, to build up 
this security in his early years and to give him the right attitudes 
than to teach him too soon to read and write. 

We accept the teaching of modern psychology that the whole 
pattern of personality, of ways of reacting, is laid down in the first 
years of childhood; up to the age of ten, then, it is much more im- 
portant to educate a child's unconscious than to be too much 
concerned with what he learns. If in the primary years we can 
build up sound and wholesome habits of thinking and of acting, if 
we can give the child emotional security and when he is ready for 
them provide him with the few tools which he will need in order to 
acquire necessary subject matter, education later will have a sound 
basis on which to build. 

A FEW GENERAL FACTS 

We have in the school three hundred and fifty children ranging 
in age from four through fourteen. We divide them into eleven 
groups: nursery school, pre-school, and on through the eighth 
grade *; in addition we have a class for children needing special at- 
tention. Although, as we shall see presently, our curriculum bears 
little resemblance to that of the traditional school, our children 
upon graduating take their places readily in high school and above 
the second elementary grade transfer easily to other schools. 

Our own division is strictly on the basis of chronological age. 

* In the fall of 1941, we opened a high school; see page 226. 
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We do not refer to the first or the second or the seventh grade; 
rather we say the "sixes," the "sevens," and the "twelves." We are 
quite arbitrary about this. Children differ greatly in their rates of 
development, but the largest common denominator and the best 
single index to the stage of development which they have reached 
is age. We seldom permit children to skip a year, nor do we hold 
any child back and force him to repeat a year's work. It often hap- 
pens that a child will be advanced intellectually and well ahead of 
his fellows; emotionally or socially, however, he is quite apt to be 
immature. 

Frequently an ambitious mother will urge us to let her precocious 
boy rush ahead. Our argument, which is usually effective, is: 
"Suppose we do let your boy go on and get into high school by 
the time he is eleven or twelve. Mentally he may be able to hold 
his own; but physically he is still small of stature, and emotionally 
his reactions are immature. He cannot enter into any of the social 
and extracurricular activities which are so important to normal 
adolescence. He is too little for the team, completely inadequate so 
far as girls are concerned, and must be completely out of the run- 
ning in all phases of high-school life save for narrow intellectual 
pursuits." That our graduates acquit themselves extremely well in 
high school is due in part to their maturity and the security that 
goes with it. One reason for this is, we believe, that they have not 
been hurried through their earlier school. Rather they have been 
afforded opportunity for the steady maturation of their powers 
along all lines. They feel socially adequate and not always on their 
toes. 

Our primary aim, as we have stated, has been to demonstrate how 
the type of education which we believe in can be applied to public 
schools. We therefore accept the ordinary public-school condi- 
tions. We have classes of thirty to thirty-five children to a teacher 
and we get along on a budget no larger per capita than that pro- 
vided by the city. 

Our children also are drawn from all walks of life and include 
descendants of those who came over in the Mayflower and 
refugee children who have just arrived in this country. Our parents 
are mostly professional persons 2 doctors, lawyers, architects, 
artists, teachers with a sprinkling from both underprivileged and 

* See the table on pp. 287-8. 
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overprivileged homes. It is interesting perhaps that the largest single 
group of our parents is composed of public-school teachers who 
want to have their children benefit by these newer educational 
practices. The general intelligence of our parents is high and the 
intellectual equipment of our children is somewhat above average. 
But where they have been applied in unselected public schools, 3 the 
type of teaching which we employ and our general approach to 
children have shown gratifying results. We accept our applicants 
as they come, without tests and often without an interview, just as 
public schools do. 

Besides the regular groups, each headed by its special class 
teacher, we afford our children special work in the creative arts: 
clay work, shopwork, painting, music, and the dance. All the chil- 
dren have a great deal of opportunity for outdoor physical activity. 
We have a large back yard equipped for our nursery group and a 
roof. We are also fortunate in having in our neighborhood several 
playgrounds of which we have practically the exclusive use during 
our school hours. One of them is large enough for baseball, foot- 
ball, and other athletic activities of older children. Others are 
equipped with apparatus for safe exercise and recreation. 

This daily outdoor period an hour at least, two hours up 
through the eights is a must in every class; from the earliest years 
we accustom our children to going out in all save the most incle- 
ment weather; we have found that this toughening experience not 
only makes for better physical resistance but has wholesome psy- 
chological effects as well. 

HEALTH SAFEGUARDS 

When somebody asked us recently what we did about the health 
of our children, we answered, "We never mention it." As a matter 
of fact, while we do not mention it, we are extremely watchful of 
the health of the School. We have no school nurse; but a school 
doctor is available to give thorough examinations to children who 
require them, and she is always on call for emergencies. Our 
teachers also are quick to detect and careful to exclude children 
who have colds or who show any symptom of approaching illness. 
Prompt precautions are taken regarding communicable diseases and 

3 See Chapter XXV, pp. 231 ff. 
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all regulations observed regarding the exclusion of children who 
have been exposed. 

We supply wholesome well-cooked hot lunches to the whole 
school at cost. For the younger children we insist on a daily rest 
period and for the older ones, eight and over, a quiet period after 
lunch. We try to alternate periods of strenuous physical or mental 
activity with quieter and more concentrated ones throughout the 
school. We also try to alternate periods involving the use of the 
eyes and small muscles with those which do not. Our children are 
surprisingly healthy and well adjusted; we have had no epidemics 
and few cases of long illness. 

NO MARKS, NO GOLD STARS, NO RECORDS 

We send home no written reports. We give no marks, no gold 
stars, and we award no prizes. We give tests only to determine if 
the children are up to standard requirements. We assign no home- 
work in the early years and only a small amount in the later ones. 
We discover what a child's I. Q. is sometime after entrance, but 
use the information only as a guide to help us decide what quality 
of work the child is capable of doing. 

We purposely avoid written reports, which in some schools 
assume such great importance. To our minds a note set down in 
writing somehow assumes the stature of a Fact about a child. It 
may have no validity so far as the child is concerned at all; rather 
it may afford a clue as to the character of the teacher, though that 
is not its purpose. 

OUR TEACHERS KNOW OUR CHILDREN 

But if we do not ask our teachers to keep elaborate records we 
do ask them to hold frequent conferences with our parents and to 
keep in close touch with them. Our teachers often visit their chil- 
dren's homes and thus establish a warm and intimate relationship 
with them. A feeling of trust and confidence grows up. Parents 
know not only how their own children are getting on in school 
but how other children of the same age progress. The teacher also 
becomes aware of the special conditions which are affecting the 
child at home; where there are problems she is often asked to lend 
a hand in solving them. 
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PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 

Our teachers also work to keep themselves currently informed 
of the newer findings in the rapidly growing science of child psy- 
chology. We maintain throughout a basic mental-hygiene point of 
view. We realize that children can work 'efficiently only when they 
are well adjusted to their own social group and feel secure in their 
relationship to adults. Our feeling is that teachers need to know 
enough about psychological research to take out of it what is 
pertinent, but we do not believe that we should expect to be 
psychologists in order to formulate an educational philosophy. Our 
teachers take outside courses and attend seminars given by the con- 
sulting psychologists on the staff and thus check their own experi- 
ences and conclusions with those of experts. Failure in schoolwork 
can usually be traced to some emotional upset or maladjustment. 
This shows itself most frequently in arithmetic failures. 



PROBLEM CHILDREN 

We have never liked the term "problem child"; rather we pre- 
fer to say that a given boy or girl has problems which, unaided, he 
or she cannot solve. Even the worst "problem child," so called, is a 
problem only part of the time. Frequently also problems evaporate. 
The child outgrows the stage in which they occur, or deft handling 
on the part of a wise teacher or parent will help the difficulty to 
blow over. 

It has always been our policy to accept every child in the order 
of his application unless he is seriously crippled physically or ob- 
viously an institutional case. (The only exceptions we make in 
the order of admittance are in favor of brothers or sisters of chil- 
dren already in school, or in the case of colored children of whom 
we have not enough as yet. These we place at the head of a wait- 
ing list.) 

Another equally fixed policy of ours is never to dismiss a child 
from school. In our experience so doing causes an irreparable dam- 
age to the pupil. Our attitude toward children with problems is, 
Who will help them if we do not? Sometimes, of course, we scan- 
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dalize other schools by accepting youngsters whom they have given 
up as impossible. A child entered the School last fall, an innocent- 
enough-looking lad of six. Soon after we had accepted him, we re- 
ceived an agitated telephone call from a neighboring principal. Did 
we know, she demanded, that this child was a positive menace to 
any school! He was a pyromaniac. He was incessantly lighting 
matches and had already started several fires. Our answer was that 
he would not start any fires when teachers were around and we 
would simply keep him under constant supervision. We would also 
be certain that he did not get into the wood boxes and closets 
where the shop equipment was stored. The boy has been with us all 
year now and, so far as we have been aware, has lighted no matches; 
in fact, he appears to have forgotten that delightful occupation en- 
tirely. He has plenty to do that interests him without that. He is a 
wonderful child but needs some help in adjustment. 

Certain problems appear more acute at certain ages than at others. 
For example, between seven and nine the worst peculations and 
petty thievery are apt to happen. That is the time when youngsters 
begin to misappropriate their carfare, to duck under turnstiles of 
the subway, to steal from one another or from teacher or parent. 
This is the time when the lure of the candy store is particularly 
irresistible and when popularity and a coveted following may be 
won by the boy or girl who stands treat. 

We have found often that group conferences over missing 
articles or money are very effective. If money has disappeared from 
someone's purse or pocket, teacher and children will discuss quite 
openly who might have taken it and what his or her motives for 
doing so might have been. Usually the culprit owns up afterward 
and restitution is made. A group attitude is developed. 

Such problems as undue preoccupation with sex and use of so- 
called dirty words are also common at these ages. Here our han- 
dling of the problem is in accordance with the particular situation. 
A good many times the best thing to do is to bring the whole matter 
out into the open, expecting fresh air and sunshine to work their 
sovereign cure. However, our experience is often that a little 
wholesome neglect and indifference on the part of the adult is the 
wiser course. The children frequently take care of such behavior 
best among themselves; the offending youngster may find himself 
ostracized if he does not mend his ways. 
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We try, in other words, to handle our problems with a light 
touch and to laugh off what we can. In our kind of school a child 
is given so many outlets for his energies and so many interesting 
things are happening all the time that a good many problems do 
not come up at all. A school which is fitted to the changing needs 
of a growing child is going to avoid a whole host of difficulties 
which inevitably arise under a regime where the child is frustrated 
and inhibited at every turn. That is not to say that we do not have 
problems. Of course we do and sometimes serious ones. But we are 
equipped to deal with them. Miss Irwin is a trained psychologist 
who for over twenty-five years has been meeting children's prob- 
lems; we have, in addition, two consulting psychologists Dr. 
Edith Buxbaum and Mrs. Edith Entenman who are available both 
to teachers and to parents. Although we are opposed to any un- 
necessary digging and delving, a number of our children need spe- 
cial psychiatric help from time to time. Some parents take the 
teachings of "progressive parenthood" too literally. They do not 
exercise enough restraint over their children, fearing foolishly that 
they may be unduly blocking some important impulse. This laxity, 
of course, robs the child of the very security he needs in order to 
grow normally. Such parents are often overcompensating for a too 
strict upbringing and need help themselves. 

For those children who for any reason cannot get along satis- 
factorily in their regular groups, a smaller special class has been or- 
ganized under a skilled teacher. The result in returning these chil- 
dren to the regular classes after a period of individual work has 
been most gratifying. A fuller description of this class is given in 
Chapter XIII. 

OUR RELATION TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 

About two thousand visitors a year come to the School; many of 
them are public-school teachers and students of education seeking 
light on newer methods. So many and so frequent are the questions 
which such teachers put to us that members of our staff have joined 
with the Teachers Union Institute in giving a series of courses on 
progressive methods and techniques. These classes, which are at- 
tended by over two hundred teachers each session, meet at The 
Little Red School House after school hours. Miss Harris also gives 
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a course at the School offered by City College in classroom tech- 
nique. 

In addition to giving courses to teachers in the field, The Litde 
Red School House accepts each year a limited number of student 
teachers, about fifteen altogether. The largest number come from 
the Bank Street Schools, a few from the Child Education Founda- 
tion and from New York University. Student training is a definite 
part of our program. We do not seek such students as helpers, nor 
can we guarantee them jobs at the end of their practice teaching 
with us. Therefore we much prefer to have them connected with 
some teacher-training institution which takes some responsibility 
for their placement. 

Members of The Little Red School House staff also have served 
on various public-school committees and boards. Miss Rhoda 
Harris, who has been with us since the very beginning, served on 
the Early Childhood Education Committee of New York State 
whose chairman was Dr. Ruth Andrus. This committee prepared a 
notable series of curriculum guides for teachers of children from 
two through nine years of age. These guides, which replace the 
older formal courses of study and syllabuses, not only set forth the 
new philosophy of education but supply concrete suggestions in 
the way of methods, programs, schedules, lists of necessary mate- 
rials and equipment, helpful bibliographies for use both in rural 
and in urban schools. Miss Harris wrote a great deal of the material 
relating to city children. 

Since our early days also a number of the public officials with 
whom we were associated in our experimentation are now in posi- 
tions of influence in the city school system, including Louis A. 
Marks, John J. Loftus, and Benjamin B. Greenberg. These men 
are now outstanding in the greatest experiment in progressive edu- 
cation ever attempted by the city. We refer, of course, to the 
"activity classes" operating in sixty-seven public schools enrolling 
seventy-six thousand children, an experiment which when checked 
by State Education experts after six years of operation has met with 
their hearty endorsement. We hope that some of our early work 
has thus had its influence on public education. 

The progressive movement in education has indeed spread to 
nearly every city and to every state in the Union. Scarcely a public- 
school administrator in the land but will admit that he believes in 
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some, at least, of the tenets of the new education. It is no longer 
a question of Shall our schools adopt the newer methods? but 
rather of Ho*w may they most effectively do so? 

As we have described our various activities we have borne in 
mind the special needs of teachers in public schools. We have tried 
to define both our philosophy and our practices in terms which 
they might find practicable to apply. This does not mean that we 
offer any hard and fast procedure or any "blueprint for progres- 
sive education," as we are frequently asked to do. 4 

The very nature of progressive education precludes any final 
answers or definitions. Our six-year-old children, for example, are 
studying Manhattan, and in the course of so doing we take them 
on many different trips all through the year. This does not mean 
that all six-year-old children should study Manhattan in the same 
way; in fact, the more slavishly a given procedure is followed, the 
more likely is it to deteriorate and lose its essential vitality. We 
have, however, found the trip and the chance to obtain experiences 
at firsthand of enormous help in meeting the special needs of ele- 
mentary school children. We therefore describe our trips in some 
detail, listing those we take, giving directions of how these trips 
are organized and what special techniques are involved to insure 
the safety of the children taking them. (Our classes are as large as 
those in the public schools and the safety precautions we take 
would be adequate for such classes as well.) 

We then show how we follow up the trip with discussions and 
other means of expression to make sure that the whole experience 
has been a full and rich one. We include a record of a discussion 
just as teachers and children carried it on, and extracts from the 
diaries of two teachers to give the feel of our daily activities. 5 

We present an outline of our curriculum in general and each 
teacher in turn describes in some detail the special work followed 
for a year. This concrete illustration of what we do not only 
applies to the work in the three R's where again we have intro- 
duced some innovations but tries to be equally explicit in de- 
scribing our work in the social studies and in the fields of creative 
expression writing, crafts, music, and the dance. In the field of 
creative writing, for example, we offer not merely a number of 

4 See page 203. 

5 See pp. 248-267. 
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striking examples of the children's work 6 but tell how we set about 
helping children to write. 

We are sometimes told that many teachers lack the training and 
the necessary background which would enable them easily to apply 
such practices as we describe. Fortunately, however, as the de- 
mand for such practices increase, opportunities for special train- 
ing multiply. Many school systems are offering special courses for 
teachers in service, or giving special credit (in New York Qty 
these are known as "alertness credits") to teachers taking such 
courses offered by outside institutions. A number of the better 
known and most experienced progressive schools, both public and 
private, are taking on apprentices and offering increased oppor- 
tunities for practice teaching, as well as running demonstration 
schools in summer which teachers may attend; workshops are mul- 
tiplying where teachers may receive firsthand training in the crea- 
tive arts; and, finally, the whole problem of teacher training is re- 
ceiving national attention through the efforts of the American 
Council on Education and other national agencies. 

Our own courses for teachers are described in Chapter XX. 
Through these courses, as well as through years of experimenta- 
tion within the public schools, we have come to know intimately 
the kind of questions which public-school teachers want answered 
and the special conditions which they must meet. It is in the hope 
of answering these questions realistically and in workable terms 
and of raising other questions which may lead to broader fields of 
achievement that we offer this account of our school. 
6 See Appendix, page 324 ff. 
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OUR CURRICULUM 



In the old days a curriculum was mainly an outline of subject 
matter to be learned, a kind of universal storehouse of empirical 
information, variously labeled arithmetic, spelling, history, geog- 
raphy, civics, memory gems all to be served out in appropriate 
doses to children waiting submissively in desks nailed fixedly to the 
floor. The New York Principals Association recently complained 
that the present city course of study calls for the teaching of as 
many as twenty-four subjects in the weekly schedule. We prefer 
to think of a curriculum not in terms of subject matter at all but 
rather in terms of experiences and activities. We assume the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that before the child enters high school he 
shall have acquired the ordinary tools of learning and that we must 
help him to acquire them according to the best methods available. 
We also feel responsible for seeing that he will have used these tools 
to obtain a certain amount of information about the world in which 
he lives and much of the background of our common culture. 

But, much more than that, we want through our curriculum 
to meet the basic needs of children: to give them security, emo- 
tional stability, wholesome avenues of self-expression, and proper 
training in social relationships. Our emphasis, then, in the early 
years is not on subjects but rather on the formation of those habits 
of acting and thinking which will be of most use later on. We 
spend our first years in laying the groundwork, not in the tool sub- 
jects, but almost entirely in the intangibles. We want to help chil- 
dren adjust to school and to one another, to teach them to be self- 
directing and unafraid, to help the aggressive to learn self-control 
and the timid to be bolder. Sometimes we might even say we want 

16 
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to make the bad children good and the good ones bad. That is to 
say, very often too good children are, through excessive repression, 
developing sour or bitter reactions. Later an accumulation of these 
feelings may come out in serious antisocial attitudes. So where we 
see retiring children cut up a little or even a lot, we believe, no 
matter how troublesome they become, that they are better under- 
stood and helped when seen in their true light. The well-adjusted, 
happy child is neither overgood nor extra naughty. 

One winter the New York Times published the photograph 
chosen as the favorite by thousands of teachers who voted in a con- 
test. The photograph had appeared in the thirty-eighth annual 
report of the New York City Superintendent of Schools, 1935-36. 
It was a picture of a childa painfully good little boy sitting sub- 
missively at his desk, on which rested a paper adorned by a large 
gold star. Here was obedience personified the good, quiet, thor- 
oughly conforming child who always obeys orders, never makes 
any trouble, always does his work with dutiful fidelity. But in his 
eyes there was no fire only worry and a fear lest perhaps he might 
be doing something wrong. If we had such a child in the school we 
should be deeply distressed, we said, and we were greatly relieved 
to read a day or two later that the little angel boy was quite normal 
and bis mother was having a good deal of trouble with him. 

We are, then, concerned in our curriculum to make sure that 
it affords the kind of experiences and the kind of activities which 
will help children to grow normally and naturally. The old-line 
pedagogue was continually asking, What must a child know, what 
knowledge is of most worth? We ask instead, What should a child 
be like, what ways of acting and what habits of response are most 
worth while? But we do not consider the child alone, for naturally 
the individual is part of a larger group and this group part of a 
wider community. Our school is neither child-centered nor society- 
centered. Rather we take the child as he is and where he is, try to 
understand him, and then seek to help him understand the kind of 
world in which he lives and the part he is to play in it. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES EMPHASIZED 

In so far as our curriculum can be said to have a central core of 
subject matter we might say that this core has mainly to do with 
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the social sciences; that is to say, history, geography, sociology, 
economics, governmentin fact, Life on a level with the child's 
understanding. That is, we interpret the term as broadly as pos- 
sible. 

THE EARLIEST YEARS 

The young child is wholly self -centered. He is completely ab- 
sorbed in self-discovery; in learning how to manage his strange 
new body, those unpredictable arms and legs, those fascinating 
new sounds which he finds his tongue can make. Nursery-school 
children have little understanding of other people; they cannot 
even communicate their feelings satisfactorily. In great affection a 
child may knock another one down, and is then surprised to have 
the victim turn aggressively upon him. But little by little the child 
begins to comprehend the larger world of things and people. His 
horizon broadens. In our school we help this process along by hav- 
ing children explore the world immediately around them. The 
four-year-olds get acquainted with the building; they visit the 
basement; they look at the furnace; they go to the kitchen, where 
the school lunch is being prepared; they see the vegetables being 
brought in from the markets. A little later they explore their own 
block, and anyone who has walked down a city block with an 
active-minded four-year-old will not soon forget the infinite va- 
riety of experiences which such a trip involves. Even before he gets 
much beyond the front stoop he is entranced and fascinated. Not 
the smallest detail escapes him the broken step in front of the 
door, the little corner cut off the paving stone, the slope of the 
sidewalk to the curb, the way water runs down the gutter. The 
fives go a little farther afield, but not much beyond their immediate 
neighborhood. A city neighborhood involves a tremendous num- 
ber of experiences in the way of shops and markets, firehouses, 
gasoline stations, trucks and vehicles, and ceaseless activities of 
every kind. 

WHEN WE ARE SIX 

At six the children range Manhattan Island, the place where peo- 
ple live and few things grow. They visit the North River, where 
they see different materials coming in on scows, the ferryboats 
carrying people back and forth across the river, the freighters and 
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tugboats, and all the other river traffic. They visit the bridges, the 
tunnels, the railroad terminals, and the large public markets. They 
go up to the top of the Empire State Building and visit Radio City. 
They study the harbor, how the channels are marked, how the boats 
find their way about. They make trips on the longer ferries to 
Staten Island, to South Brooklyn, and to the lighthouse at Seagate; 
they see the fishing boats come in with their cargoes at Sheepshead 
Bay. 

As a by-product of these trips, they learn their way about on the 
subways and busses. They know uptown and downtown, the East 
River and the Hudson. All this material, as we shall see later, is 
used as topics of discussion and as content for their building, their 
story writing, and their beginnings at map making. At the end of 
the period, conventionally called the first grade, these children are 
well oriented in their city and keenly alive to its interesting life. 

THE SEVENS STUDY CITY HOUSEKEEPING 

This year the sevens are carrying on the work begun the year 
before and are learning more about their city. They are studying 
particularly how the city takes care of its people, what the differ- 
ent city departments do, and what steps they take for the health, 
safety, housing, and general welfare of the community. A descrip- 
tion of the first unit of the year is given on page 59 S. 

In other years the sevens have focused most of their attention 
on food, where it comes from, how it gets to the city, and how it 
is distributed upon arrival. They visited public and private mar- 
kets, wholesale and retail food shops. They helped market for 
their own school lunches and helped prepare them. They set the 
tables and served the food, then cleared it away. A dietitian with 
an assistant was in charge and saw that the food was properly 
balanced and properly cooked. This activity utilized the children's 
interest in practical doing, which is very strong at this age. Chil- 
dren of seven are eager to participate in real work. 

At this age also we begin formal work in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. We purposely delay such work until the second grade 
because we have found from long experience that children can 
acquire these tool subjects very much more efficiently when they 
have more mental and physical maturity than they have in earlier 
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years. We shall discuss this subject more thoroughly in a later chap- 
ter. 1 Moreover, young children live intensely in a world of sensory 
experiences. The more of such firsthand experiences we can give 
them the better. To put the main emphasis of the school day upon 
the acquiring of symbolic language and numerical abstractions 
when there is so much that a child can get directly from his im- 
mediate surroundings is surely a stupid proceeding. To be sure, as 
we shall show in fuller detail, we prepare children for reading and 
for number work as far down as the nursery school. We read to 
them and tell them stories from the first years; we encourage them 
to talk and describe what they see, feel, and do; we help them to 
measure, to compare one size with another, to count. But we do 
not tax their eyes, their muscles, or their minds with operations 
which are far more easily acquired at a later age. 

THE EIGHTS ARE INDIANS 

Up to the age of eight we keep our children pretty much occu- 
pied with the "here and now." Beginning at eight, however, the 
children are eager to find out what was here before we were and 
how people of long ago used to live. We may study Manhattan 
as it used to be when the Indians were here and how their life 
was affected by the lay of the land, the rivers, and the fields and 
woods. From this the children become interested in other Indians 
and the life of primitive peoples in general. They study the plains 
Indians, the Indians of the Northwest, the Eskimos. Such a study 
helps the children to see human relations and man's relations to 
nature in their simplest and most understandable form; they gain an 
appreciation of important groups of people different from our- 
selves, yet, as in the case of the Indians, living in our country and 
under the special protection of the government; they get the no- 
tion of the necessity of treating a minority group with justice and 
appreciation. 

The study yields rich results also in terms of creative expres- 
sion. The children give plays, dance, sing, weave, paint Indian 
legends and stories. Usually one or two genuine Indians from dif- 
ferent tribes come each year to talk to the children about the life 
of the American Indian today and tell of the traditions, legends, 

1 See page 52. 
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and ceremonial dances. The subject is not treated with the old- 
fashioned, sentimental attitude but from the ethnological and his- 
torical point of view. The literature for children of this age is 
plentiful, colorful, and richly imaginative. 

AT NINE THE PLAY'S THE THING 

At nine we feed the child's love of adventure, by acquainting 
him with the great legends and great folk dramas. This past year 
we have dwelt a good deal on Norse mythology. As they read, the 
children are free to dramatize t these stories; they make their own 
scenery, design their costumes, organize scenes and present them 
to the group for its delight, applause, and criticism. As they read 
and dramatize these legends, the formal group discussions go back 
to the land itself, the people who live there and their relation to 
other peoples and other lands, the kind of country it is, the forces 
that make it, the peasants, the fanning, the fishing, and the timber- 
lands. The children begin to study snowfall and rainfall, how ice 
melts, varieties of soil, erosion, glaciers, rocks. They perform simple 
scientific experiments with water and sand and clay. They grow 
plants and bulbs for the school. They read for pleasure and have 
books read to them of high artistic worth. They begin independent 
research in encyclopedias and reference books. 

They write stories and poems. They also attend to penmanship 
and spelling. They work on diction, pronunciation, and pitch and 
tempo of voice. They keep up to grade in arithmetic by means of 
both drill and games. Practical arithmetic is still the core of the 
work in numbers. 



THE TENS TURN BACK IN TIME 

At ten the children are ready to go back to man's beginnings; 
they begin to have a time sense and to be interested in primitive 
peoples. For the last few years we have been reviewing the life of 
the ancient Hebrews and the ancient Egyptians. The Biblical litera- 
ture is fascinating material. We use it without a religious interpre- 
tation. The children also study the traditions and customs which 
have come down from Biblical times and are still practiced by 
Jewish families in New York City. No textbooks are used for such 
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studies. The children begin to do research in the library, different 
topics being chosen by members of the class or by committees. 

And here again the work is not confined merely to reading and 
reporting. The children rework the material in plays, in dances, in 
poetry, in painting. One of the best assemblies of the year was that 
given by the group who chanted the story of the Hebrew slaves in 
Egypt and danced to it. 2 

THE ELEVENS STUDY MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

The eleven-year-old group continues with history, beginning 
with the fall of Rome; going through the feudal period, marking 
the age of the great explorers, the culture of the Renaissance, the 
rise of industrialism. By this age the children are able to do more 
independent work. Books are selected on the basis of the children's 
reading ability. In this way they can do a great deal of work by 
themselves. The study is carried on, as with the younger children, 
as much as possible through dramatizing what they have learned 
and through discussion. The life of the people is interpreted in a 
variety of ways. One year the group may give a puppet show re- 
producing in atmosphere and detail some simple story of the period, 
such as that of "Gabriel and the Hour Book"; another year they 
may give a medieval festival. 

THE TWELVES GO AMERICAN 

The twelve-year-olds have been centering their study in Ameri- 
can history with particular reference to the growth of American 
democracy. The research method is employed, and the material is 
presented both in carefully prepared reports or discussions and by 
means of plays, dances, or painting. One of the assemblies of the 
year was a presentation of Shays' rebellion in the form of a play 
which the children wrote and gave in costumes and with scenery 
of their own making. 

THE THIRTEENS STUDY THE PRESENT 

The thirteen-year-olds also study American history but with 
special emphasis on the period before and after the Civil War. 
2 See page 87. 
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These older groups are ready to face and discuss many of the un- 
solved problems of the day. As a background the story of the eco- 
nomic and social development of our own country is made avail- 
able in broad outlines. Then such crucial issues as the following 
can be discussed and studied: race tolerance, with special reference 
to the Negro; agricultural problems caused by the new technology, 
a study made graphic by visits to the forgotten towns and the cran- 
berry bogs of New Jersey; submerged labor groups; the question 
of the distribution of goods, of wages and hours, of social security. 

This last year's program may sound a bit ambitious for grade- 
school children. However, we find that a glimpse of the compli- 
cated questions which they hear discussed on every hand, and 
which they will be expected to study further as they go on in high 
school, is not beyond them. We are not afraid of controversial 
issues, but we do not believe in any form of propaganda. Our aim 
is to have children express their own opinions freely, but we try 
to help them to avoid either superficial observation or emphasis on 
superficial remedies. Our school is located in a neighborhood which, 
however picturesque it may be, is a constant reminder of the gross 
inequalities of our social order. The children come from homes of 
varying shades of political and social opinions, of religious and ra- 
cial backgrounds. Through a skillful handling of discussion by the 
teacher all these points of view may be brought out and made to 
contribute to the children's understanding of the world about 
them. An effort is made to give the children a realization of the 
real meaning of Democracy and Americanism. 

By this brief resume of the topics studied each year, one can see 
that we believe in a planned curriculum. Many schools have ex- 
perimented with the idea of letting the group choose its own 
subject matter, and a few schools still believe this to be one of the 
essentials of a progressive school. We, however, disagree funda- 
mentally with this point of view. It seems to us, out of our twenty 
years of experience, that sufficient flexibility remains in the han- 
dling and interpretation of any period for the children not to feel 
regimented. In observing the working out of the other theory it 
seems to us that the topic chosen by a group is often imposed by 
a few or even one of the class; if this is the case it might as well be 
the teacher, who is supposedly better able to weigh the possibili- 
ties of a proposed program and to relate it to the general plan of 
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the school. On the other hand, we do not consider our present 
choice of subject matter anything final or inviolable. In fact, we 
do make changes from time to time; but this is done after careful 
consideration by the whole staff and always in relation to the total 
program of the eight elementary school years and their relation to 
the secondary school. 

WHEN WE LEARN, WE LEARN 

Throughout the grades enough emphasis is placed on the tool 
subjects to make certain that the work is up to standard. We have 
never accepted the quaint notion advanced by some educational 
theorists that one may safely rely on incidental learning and chil- 
dren's taking things in their stride to carry them through. We are 
quite aware that in the process of making things in a shop or in 
running a school store children may learn a good deal of arithme- 
tic, but to say that because they have such experiences we may 
safely do away with an arithmetic period is, of course, nonsense. 
Academic work has to be planned, has to be attacked in proper 
sequence; drill has its place; standards of achievement must be set 
and maintained. We encourage, nay, even insist upon sound work 
habits; upon industry, promptness, neatness, self-control, and or- 
ganized thinking and cooperation. We allow a good deal of lee- 
way and are careful to take account of individual differences and 
capacities. We do all we can to develop in children in their early 
years an earnestness of attack on the day's work and a sense of re- 
sponsibility which will condition their attitude toward work 
throughout life. That we succeed in part at least is evident from 
the satisfactory scores which our children make in tests, and later 
on in high school. Visitors to our school have often observed the 
intensity and the quiet which prevails in a room when the class 
has settled down to work this quite regardless of whether or not 
the teacher is present. 

WE BELIEVE IN LARGE CLASSES 

Before closing this outline of our curriculum we wish to say a 
word or two about our large classes, which we have purposely kept 
so in order to match conditions obtaining in public schools. As we 
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have worked with these large groups, howeverfrom thirty to 
thirty-five pupils per teacher we have become aware of certain 
very definite advantages. Not to the teacher of course her bur- 
den is heavy. For here is no mass teaching, mass discipline, requir- 
ing as its first essential docility of posture, automatic obedience, 
almost automatic responses. Rather here is a group of active chil- 
dren, dynamic, alive, bursting with energy shouting, as one 
teacher puts it, like the Duchess of Wonderland, for "room, more 
room." All the ingenuity, all the resources, all the imagination, 
which the most gifted teacher possesses is called upon to give such 
a group the training, the creative outlets, and the discipline which 
it requires. But, for the children themselves, the larger group re- 
lieves the hothouse atmosphere obtaining in smaller classes of fif- 
teen to twenty pupils; it gives each child greater freedom in mak- 
ing friends; no one child or clique can remain in control or set the 
tone; there is room for many lands of interests to find expression, 
athletic, academic, literary, musical, dramatic, artistic; the disci- 
pline of the whole group is insensible and all-pervasive. 

ASSEMBLIES AND FESTIVALS 

Two other special features of the school also should be men- 
tioned here, our daily assemblies and our festivals. Modern life 
presents too few opportunities for group gatherings; festivals have 
all but disappeared from our national life. Yet the need for them 
persists, as is shown by the eager response which is given to such 
gatherings and festivals when they spring out of common roots 
and aspirations. A number of us on the staff of The Litde Red 
School House recall still with affection the daily morning chapel 
exercises of the school we attended in the dim past. We remember, 
indeed, the exercises very much better than the actual lessons we 
learned out of books. Our daily morning assembly appears to have 
an equal hold on the interest and affection of our school The 
younger and the older groups each meet separately for two morn- 
ings, and the whole school once a week on Fridays. We meet for 
fifteen minutes, and the program is entirely flexible. We may listen 
to stories; we may sing a few songs; we may present a play by a 
group; we may have guests who perform for us. A further de- 
scription of some of these programs will be given in our discussion 
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of music. 3 Not only does the assembly bring the school together 
and help unite younger and older children but it serves a useful 
purpose in encouraging punctuality late-comers are excluded. 

We used to have two festivals a year, one at Christmas and one 
in the spring; but they proved to be too hard on the staff, even 
though the children loved them. Now we have a Christmas festi- 
val only. This comes at a time of year when nearly all the classes 
have some piece of work to present in dramatic form. These per- 
formances by the children, combined with group singing of carols 
and a gay tearoom set up by one of the classes, make an atmos- 
phere of jollification that attracts large crowds of parents and 
friends of the school 



JUNE CAMP 

Another important and, so far as we are aware, quite unique 
part of our curriculum is the June camp. Each year we take more 
than half the school to the country for a month. Teachers and stu- 
dent teachers go along. Here there is a chance for studying many 
things that cannot be adequately covered in a city school. Science 
interest blossoms when you do not have to keep rabbits in a cage 
or fish in an aquarium; when rocks are not little chips in a show- 
case but whole mountains and even ranges; when stars are not seen 
between buildings, and plants are not in pots nor trees in parks. 
This environment furnishes a side of "real life," social as well as 
scientific, that our school could not do without. Nineteen hundred 
and forty-one marks our seventeenth camping year. 4 

In the following pages we shall describe briefly some of the typi- 
cal enterprises which are undertaken in each group, together with 
the teachers' observations and comments which may prove useful 
to other teachers who share our aims and purposes. Such a record 
is incomplete at best. It can give only a partial idea of the many 
and varied activities which go on within the school each day. When 
it comes to explaining our methods and techniques we are even 
harder put to it. We have no educational "jargon," none of us are 
"hipped" on any particular technique or theory. We have no 
messianic complex; we do not claim to know all the answers; and 

3 See page 174 ff . 

4 For a fuller account see page 164 fL 
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we know very well that other teachers working elsewhere under 
most adverse conditions, under formal and standardized routines or 
in underprivileged communities, frequently get results which we 
would give much to achieve. We have worked out no carefully 
phrased set of principles to which we can point and say, "This is 
our pedagogic creed." We do have a common philosophy and we 
try to live by it. A philosophy is a deep thing; it is hard to put into 
words. Only part of it may be expressed; the rest must be lived. 
At least we can reiterate that we believe that school is a place for 
life, not a storehouse of facts to be learned. It is a place for growth, 
not for the cold storage of traditions. We not only study history 
we make it. We not only live life we enjoy living it. We need 
hope; we need strength; we need imagination. If our school gives 
us these, it is a good school for us and for the children entrusted to us. 



CHAPTER III 



THE EARLIEST YEARS 



Modern psychology owes much of its popularity to the fact that 
it has bestowed the blessings of science upon old truths. "As the 
twig is bent, the tree's inclined," wrote Pope. "Train up a child in 
the way he should go; and when he is old he will not depart from 
it," the Prophet declared. "Give us the child until he is seven," 
we paraphrase the old Jesuits, "and we do not care who has him 
after that." It is altogether likely that ancient Sparta would have 
been an even more formidable state if the city fathers had taken 
the child from its mother not at seven but long before. For, ac- 
cording to modern psychologists, the attitudes, habits, and beliefs 
which determine an individual's personality and his later drives are 
largely fixed in the first years of childhood. 

This reaffirmation of an ancient truth by Sigmund Freud has 
brought about profound changes in the early education of chil- 
dren. The school age has been steadily pushed downward. The 
nursery school which admits babies as soon as they can walk is no 
longer an isolated venture designed to help solve the problems of 
the professional mother who works outside the home, but it has 
become an essential and important part of the educational system in 
towns and cities throughout the land. Concurrently, child-research 
foundations and institutes have multiplied and are contributing 
important new discoveries which modify and alter educational 
practices everywhere. 

The program of the four- and five-year-old children at The 
Little Red School House pays due regard to these newer findings 

28 
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of modern psychological research. This means an intelligently 
planned routine which will meet the physical needs that are so im- 
perious at this age; it also involves attention to the no less im- 
perious needs of the young child for emotional security, for safe 
adventure and direction of his impulses and drives. 

A growing body of literature exists which sets forth this physical 
routine in detail; there are also many helpful brochures on habit 
forming, on the emotional and social development of the young 
child. The present account of four- and five-year-old groups in 
The Little Red School House will not attempt to summarize this 
important material. 1 Rather we shall describe how these children 
spend their days with us and how we try to help them to grow 
naturally and normally and to adjust without undue stress to one 
another. 

At the present time these younger children are housed in a sep- 
arate building a few blocks away from the School. Two old fam- 
ily dwellings have been thrown together and the lower floor, base- 
ment, and back yard turned over to the use of the two groups and 
the special class which will be described later. The fours and fives 
have each their own teacher and are separated in all their activities; 
but in this chapter the two groups will be discussed together, be- 
cause they have certain problems in common and it is thus easier 
to point out growth and development from one year to the 
next. 

The daily routine is simple and understandable. The children 
arrive at 9:00 A.M. and stay until 3:00 P.M.; there is a midmorning 
lunch of crackers and tomato juice and a carefully planned hot 
dinner at noon. Dinner is followed by a long rest period at least 
an hourin which many of the children sleep. Periods of indoor 
play alternate with play outdoors. The four- and five-year-olds in 
turn use the back yard, which is equipped with simple apparatus- 
swings, packing boxes, sandboxes. The five-year-olds occasionally 
use the city playgrounds a block or two away. The children thus 
have ample opportunity for the vigorous climbing, swinging, bal- 
ancing, jumping, pulling, hauling, running, which are so important 
at this stage; there are also blocks, trains, dolls, crayons, paints, clay, 

1 A list of the more recent and significant books which have appeared on the 
education of nursery-school and kindergarten children is given in the Appendix, 
pp. 295-6. 
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and other plastic materials, as well as a workbench and tools, to 
invite constructive activity. There is a period of music of singing 
simple songs; of free rhythms; of skipping, running, leaping to 
music there is a period devoted to storytelling, or the teacher 
reads to the class, there is also a most important time when the 
children talk things over. 

Out of the children's free and serene life together, valuable les- 
sons are learned and wholesome habits acquired. The child learns 
self-control, both physical and emotional; he learns how to get 
along with other children, a complicated business at the beginning 
especially; he learns to adjust to changing situations. Healthful 
habits of eating and sleeping are established; the timid or fearful 
child is helped to overcome his fears; the energies of the overag- 
gressive are constructively directed. 

WHAT A FOUR-YEAR-OLD IS LIKE 

First a word or two about what these young children are like. 
The world of the four-year-old is bounded entirely by himself and 
his immediate personal concerns, his clothes, his food, his immediate 
possessions. Fours do not know the time of day, the days of the 
week, nor are they able to recognize more than four objects. When 
shown five objects, some of the children are able to say, "That's 
two and three" or "That's two and two and one.*' 

Nor is a four-year-old aware of the directions on the street, and 
he does very well if he can locate buildings or stores within a block 
of his school or home. 

But in matters concerning himself and his person the four is very 
observant. One day, a teacher reports, 2 the group was naming the 
children who were absent and there was one child's name which no 
one seemed able to remember. His blanket was shown and with one 
accord the whole group shouted, "Alfred!" Then all the blankets 
were brought out and each child took a turn in naming the owner 
of the blanket shown him. There was not the slightest hesitation in 
doing this correctly. Their thinking is very concrete at four. 

Five-year-olds, while still intensely egocentric, begin to venture 
a little into the impersonal field. They are ready to push past the 
threshold of the immediate and the near. 
2 Mrs. Augusta Kelley, who joined the staff again in the fall of 1941. 
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TRIPS 

One way of expanding the child's world is through simple excur- 
sions in and around the building. He may begin by exploring the 
building itself, the back yard, the basement, the heating plant; 
then comes a trip around the block or to the neighborhood park. 
He watches what is going on. A bit of pavement may be in process 
of repair; a steam roller may be at work. The demolition of the 
Sixth Avenue L during a past winter was immensely interesting to 
every group in the school, and the children from the lowest groups 
no less than the older classes watched the operations in absorbed 
fascination. 

Certain essentials must be borne in mind in planning trips for 
these youngest children. They must first of all be extremely simple 
and appropriate to the child's understanding. There must be few 
details involved, and what he sees must concern something that can 
be readily reproduced by the child in his own experience. It should 
involve motor recall; that is, people or things in action. It should 
be strong in sensory experiences in sound, touch, smell, visual im- 
pressions. It should be remembered also that to the little child all 
is new, nothing is commonplace: how snow looks and feels; how 
rain falls, smells, sounds; what frost on the window looks like, how 
it feels on the fingers ordinary sensations to the jaded grownup or 
the older child, but new and thrilling at this age. 

Trips may and should often be repeated. Only one or two im- 
pressions can be got at a time. There may be a visit to the school 
kitchen to see the fresh vegetables newly arrived from the grocery 
store; to note what they are packed in, what they look like before 
and after washing, what they are like after they are cut up. On 
a second trip to the kitchen the children may look at the oven and 
the pans; they may watch the cook stirring, beating, whipping, 
baking. They may themselves help in some of the operations. 

Before starting on a trip the teacher should tell the children in a 
general way what they are going to see and suggest what they 
should look out for. The trip must be carefully planned in ad- 
vance, especially when a large group of children is involved. The 
following are a few of the trips which these younger groups have 
taken. 

To the kitchen to see raw foods coming from the market, how 
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packed, what kind, how prepared for cooking; to see the ovens, 
baking mixture prepared and then later taken out; to see the 
different kinds of things the workers do, preparing and washing 
food, washing dishes and pots and pans, cleaning the sink and 
kitchen floor. To the grocery store to see the vegetables there, to 
watch the grocery boy unload food from the truck, to see the 
milkman bringing milk. To a neighboring house being remodeled 
to watch men tear off old plaster, to watch new plaster going on, 
to see plumbing pipes when floor is up, to watch excavating, to 
watch paintinginside and out, Visit to school cellar-trace water 
pipes, sewer pipes. 

Other trips have been taken to the local shoemaker, the laundry, 
the barbershop, the pet shop. The children also are taken to the 
park to observe the seasonal changes fall, winter, spring. 

The five-year-olds go farther afield and see more when they ga 
They may go on real errands to buy a pumpkin for the Halloween 
party; to buy the Christmas tree; to purchase meat for the turtle, 
vegetable tops for the guinea pigs, tools at the hardware store. They 
may visit a local bakery and go behind scenes to see bread being 
baked in the big ovens; they may visit a local blacksmith's and 
watch him shoe the horses there still are horses in New York. 
They visit the Thompson Street stables; they watch cars being 
greased at the local garage; they watch the traffic policeman at 
work, watch the signals, note the flow of traffic. They visit the 
main building of The Little Red School House and toward the end 
of the year see the classroom which they will occupy when they 
are six. They go still farther afield and visit docks and piers, take 
a ferry ride, have a trip to the Zoo and a picnic in Central Park. 

These trips enlarge their horizons and prepare the way for the 
work of the six-year-old group, whose study of Manhattan we 
shall describe presently. 



TALKING TIME 



It would not appear from the way their tongues wag that chil- 
dren of four and five need to learn to talk. Actually, however, 
many of them are still experimenting with the sound of words, and 
to most of them the meaning of words they hear and which they 
use is still obscure. Much of their real understanding of words is 
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gained through sensory experience. A smooth round stone might 
be passed around the circle and each child asked to supply a word 
describing it-warm, shiny, white, round, etc. Verbal language is a 
slow development. Piaget doubts that children understand one an- 
other on the verbal plane much before seven or eight. Movement, 
he says, is the real social language of the child. 3 

However, this talking time at The Little Red School House 
yields good results. The children learn to tell about their experi- 
enceswhat they do when they get up in the morning; what they 
had for breakfast; what they did over the week end; something 
about their new clothes and their trips to the barbershop, the shoe- 
maker, the grocery store. Later they may tell the group about their 
block building or they may comment on one another's buildings or 
pictures. 

If the time is appropriate the teacher may encourage a group 
story, each child contributing a part of it. This must be a spon- 
taneous expression on each child's part without regard to relation- 
ship or sequence. Before composing a story about a trip, it is 
usually better for the children to have first been working the ex- 
perience through by means of blocks or paints or clay. 

There are many ways of starting a group story. The teacher may 
begin by saying, "We saw the steam roller, and"; then asking 
each child in turn to go on with the sentence. Or the teacher may 
suggest a letter to one of the group who is absent. For the child 
who has difficulty in expressing himself in the group because of 
either actual language limitations or shyness, the parents may be 
encouraged to record short stories at home which the child may 
bring back to school to have read to the group. This often frees a 
child's tongue. 

No less important in stimulating the creative use of words by 
children is to read them colorful prose and poetry; to talk dra- 
matically and meaningfully, sometimes rhythmically. By all means, 
the teacher must avoid a singsong or monotonous tone and lan- 
guage which is monotonous and colorless. 

The discussion period differs, of course, in the four- and five- 
year-old groups. The four-year-old has a shorter attention span, a 
more limited vocabulary, and less interest in ideas. He is more at- 
tracted by the sound of words than by their meaning. With the 
s See The Language and Thought of the Child. 
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fives the period can be used as a kind of focal point of the day. It 
becomes a time for interchanging news and ideas, for clearing up 
group problems. If used in reference to a trip, stories and poetry 
may be read during the period to reinforce and elaborate what the 
children have already observed. 

At the beginning of the year children who are new to the school 
sometimes hold back from joining the discussion circle. These chil- 
dren will be few, and if no issue is made of it they are likely within 
a short time to take their places with the others. "During the pe- 
riod," one teacher writes, "let them talk, let them act out dra- 
matically what they have seen, let them share their individual ex- 
periencesin short, let it be as much their time as possible without 
too much adult intrusion. As the year goes on, they learn to take 
turns in conversation, sitting quietly while others talk, and grad- 
ually there is increase in consideration and respect for other chil- 
dren's turn and interest in what they have to say." 

Discussion technique varies with the subject under discussion, 
with the group and the teacher's own capacity in directing the pe- 
riod. Good results may be obtained in discussing a trip by a more 
or less objective recall of what was seen or experienced. Further 
trips may be taken to clear up what was in doubt. The period must 
not last too long; young children tire easily and can attend only 
briefly to any one activity however absorbing. 

MATERIALS 

Life at home for too many children is full of things they must 
not touch, grown-up furniture, grown-up ornaments, grown-up 
books. In school, materials are planned for the child. The furniture 
is of his size and is manageable; the shelves are accessible and filled 
with blocks, toys, and other things which he is at liberty to take 
out and use. 

Within recent years commercial firms have multiplied which 
supply toys and other materials and equipment for nursery-school 
use. A classroom stocked with such materials may look interesting 
and appealing, but actually the educational advantages may be in 
inverse proportion to the amount and variety of commercially 
made equipment available. With fewer store-bought toys there is 
greater incentive for children to create and use their own. A child 
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who fashions his own crude wagon at the bench or makes his own 
bowl out of clay is gaining new skills, as well as learning to use 
resources at hand rather than depending upon the ready-made toys. 
Modern life is surfeited with gadgets and it is a disservice to make 
the young child dependent upon them rather than giving him a 
chance to make what he needs from such material as is available. To 
make a cart from old baby-carriage wheels is more educational 
than to fashion a castle from a predesigned pattern. 

When toys are purchased they should be durable, washable 
where possible, and realistic in shape, size, and color. It goes with- 
out saying that line and color should be aesthetically satisfying. 
Young children do not need a great variety of equipment. They 
use the same materials for a number of purposes. A sturdily built 
automobile serves a hundred uses. The main play materials consist 
of blocks, wooden trains, automobiles, animals, simple dolls, paints 
and crayons, paper, hammer and nails, miscellaneous housekeeping 
equipment, colored cubes, cloth, small wooden boxes, tins and pans. 

Standards of caring for materials are built up throughout the 
year and destructive tendencies gradually turned into construc- 
tive channels. Children will often destroy material in order to ex- 
periment with it, to find out what it is made of or what it will do; 
or the child may be acting out dramatically some idea he has in 
mind, such as hurling blocks on a box because "there's a fire in 
the house." However, from the very beginning certain rules are 
established. Blocks must not be thrown; nails must not be pounded 
into things indiscriminately; the work of others must be respected. 

By and large there is free choice of activity. The working mate- 
rials are laid out and the children may choose whatever they wish 
to work with. If they do not know what they want to do the 
teacher may make suggestions. Or if a change of activity is needed 
the teacher may initiate it. The children help both in taking mate- 
rials from the shelves and in putting it back. A certain routine is, of 
course, followed. 

BLOCK BUILDING 

Block building as an activity for young children has been amply 
discussed in a number of important publications. The blocks used 
by The Little Red School House are those originated by Caroline 
Pratt in the City and Country School. 
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They consist of a number of units: long blocks measuring 22 
inches long, 2 % inches wide, and i % inches high, and half and 
quarter blocks. There are also curved blocks. These blocks are 
easily handled by the children and can be put to an indefinite 
number of uses. Anyone watching block play over a period of time 
will appreciate the extraordinary growth not merely in technique 
but in imagination, planning, and execution. Building construction 
grows more elaborate and complicated as the children grow older, 
but this is of less significance than the manner in which the children 
plan and carry through an idea they may have in mind. At four a 
child may be content merely with piling one block upon another. 
Later his buildings begin to take on names, and still later they begin 
to represent in shape and use what they are called. A child may 
then begin to build New York; here are the skyscrapers, there the 
Holland Tunnel, there the Pennsylvania Station, there the bridges. 

In the beginning, building is almost entirely an individual affair. 
At five cooperative play begins two or three children at the out- 
set and finally five, six, or seven. Children, of course, have to learn 
how to carry the blocks; how to plan their building according to 
the number of blocks available; and, what is very important, how 
to share the blocks whose supply is limited with other children who 
may need them. And, of course, they have to learn that blocks are 
for building, not for purposes of assault! 
* 

BENCHWORK 

The workbench is almost as popular as the blocks. The four- 
year-old may begin merely by hammering nails in wood for the 
sake of hammering or use the saw merely for the sake of sawing or 
he may hammer two pieces of wood together without any special 
object in mind. This kind of activity carries its own importance. 
The child is learning through handling the material and through 
exercise of his larger muscles. Presently the child will begin to name 
the objects he wants to make, a boat, a train, or a table. Later in 
the year, when he has had much of this kind of experience, the 
teacher may help by some remark such as * What is your boat go- 
ing to have?" which is a way of helping the child make a plan; 
that is, if he is ready to do so. At five, children are more able to 
plan than at four. The younger children usually finish what they 
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start within a brief period. That is because they are easily satisfied 
with the product. A block of wood with an upright stick nailed to 
it is a boat. An older child, however, will be interested in shape, in 
adding a rudder or a sail. Young children are likely to stop work 
when they meet with an obstacle. Here they need help so that they 
do not get the sense of being thwarted. How much aid to give 
varies with the child; the dependent child or the child who is al- 
ways asking for adult attention has to be helped over his depend- 
ence. Above all, the adult must refrain from putting over his stand- 
ards on the child or expecting the child to reach a certain level of 
skill or technique beyond his years. No child should be allowed to 
work longer than his interest span. Naturally no teacher should 
finish a child's work for him. 

PAINTING 

The paints are set upbrushes in jars, plenty of clean water, and 
large sheets of paper. There is no art training as such. The children 
merely set to work to use color as they please. The only teaching 
consists in how to handle the brush; how to wipe off surplus paint; 
and how, if possible, to keep paint on the paper and not on the 
floor, on one's clothing, or in one's hair. The young child begins 
merely by playing with color. He may fill an entire sheet with red 
or blue, or he may try alternate lines of one color with another. 
He may be experimenting merely with color, or the color may be 
representative. One little girl covered an entire sheet with dark blue 
and then explained: "This is night." Or the child may paint a "de- 
sign," which often follows quite a pattern. When he has finished a 
painting, the child likes to tell what he has meant by it. At five, 
children's pictures are more representative and more detailed than 
at four. And, of course, children differ widely in the way in which 
they grow in technique and feeling for color and form. 

Crayons serve their purpose also and can be more easily con- 
trolled than paints. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Children love to play with water and, during the warm seasons, 
hoses, pails, washtubs, and basins are made available. An extensive 
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laundry may be undertaken of doll's clothes and blankets; tables 
may be washed off, brushes cleaned, or the water used to float boats 
and other articles in. 

Frequently the children may assist in the preparation of lunch; 
they may help make custard, Jello, junket, applesauce, cocoa, and 
even muffins. Or they may help to butter the bread, help set 
table, etc. 

Groups differ very much in the use made of the materials avail- 
able. This year, for example, the children made very little use of 
their housekeeping equipment, dolls, beds, washboards, irons, dishes. 
Other groups, however, carry on domestic play for long periods 
at a time and this play is often revelatory of the child's own expe- 
riences at home. 

Other material which is important for play at these ages includes 
colored cubes, sturdy wooden or rubber animals, remnants of cloth 
of different colors and fabrics, cheeseboxes, and small tins and pans. 
A list of books to be read and for the children to look at is to be 
found in the Appendix. All materials should be simple and realistic 
and for the younger children less elaborate than for the older 
ones. For schools which must operate on a limited budget a great 
deal of useful play material can be secured for almost nothing: 
empty nail kegs, orange crates, coffee cans, discarded kitchen 
equipment, old clothing all can be turned to account with a little 
imagination. 

SCIENCE 

A child's scientific interest may be said to begin with his first 
question "Why?" The alert teacher by answering the question sim- 
ply can open up a whole new fascinating world. Naturally the 
answer must not be over the heads of the children. Here are sample 
questions of a group of four-year-olds: "How do plants eat? What 
makes the water come up through the pipes? Why does a ball come 
down when I throw it up so high? If we dig and dig will it always 
be dirt? What makes the brown stuff [rust] ? What makes smoke 
come out of my mouth [on a cold morning]?" 

The children put water in a saucer and note that it disappears, 
or they may fill a jar with water in winter and put it out to freeze. 
If ice gets bigger, is it heavier than water? Snow is brought indoors 
to watch it melt. In the spring, when the ground is soft and full of 
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water, the children play endlessly, constructing dams, channeling 
the water, watching it carry the dirt along. They will put different 
things in to float and find out what sinks and what stays on top. 
Children need growing things around them, plants, fish, rabbits, 
mice. 

HABIT FORMING 

As we have already suggested, these early years are all-important 
because habits formed at this time are apt to persist. There is a 
regular hour for washing the hands and going to the toilet. This 
regularity encourages children who have not acquired the right 
habits at home. The nursery-school teacher has to adjust to the 
child's leisurely tempo. A child's life is made up of time and he 
cannot be unduly hurried. However, children can be trained to go 
through these operations without too much dawdling. 

The question of dressing themselves is also a problem. Four-year- 
olds are, of course, much more dependent on adult assistance than 
five-year-olds. This time of dressing the children and of coming in 
close physical contact with them is one of the teacher's best oppor- 
tunities to gain the confidence and friendship of the child by minis- 
tering to his personal needs. Some children are unable to do any- 
thing for themselves and the teacher's job is to help them gradually 
to independence. Some clothing is too difficult to expect such 
young children to manage completely alone winter snow suits, 
boots, galoshes. No definite standard can be imposed; but in a 
group as large as those in The Little Red School House a good 
many children acquire independence early. At the dancing period 
when the children remove their shoes, most of them are able to do 
so and to put them back on again without much help. Even the 
youngest children can be trained to put their things away. 

EATING HABITS 

Eating habits are very important at this age. The tables are set 
with four places and the teacher takes turns sitting at the different 
tables. Every effort is made to make the meal quiet, leisurely, and 
pleasant. Children at this age present a number of eating problems 
which must be intelligently handled. There is the child who is so 
interested in what is going on that he forgets to eat, or there is 
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the child who lacks appetite due to low metabolism or a low-grade 
infection. Or perhaps there is too much food on the plate; a child 
may dislike a certain food, or he may not eat because he has found 
at home that this is a way of attracting attention. Or the child may 
be emotionally upset over something that has happened either at 
home or at school. Or a child may be dependent upon adult help 
in eating. More difficult problems involve regurgitation and vomit- 
ing; the more serious of these problems call for skilled help from 
a psychiatrist. 

To help children overcome the simple everyday problems, often 
a light touch is most effective. Small helpings are best with a chance 
at "seconds." The child should not become emotionally involved. 
If possible he should be encouraged to take a little taste of every- 
thing, but if he is violently opposed to a given food no issue should 
be made of it. After a reasonable time the food should be removed. 
A nervous high-strung child should be put at a table with quieter 
children in the group, or a child who dawdles over his food might 
be put with children who have good eating habits. The resourceful 
teacher will vary her treatment according to each child. 

REST PERIOD 

A rest period from one hour to two is included in most nursery 
schools which last all day. This comes after lunch. Each child 
should have his own place and his own blanket. Visits should be 
made to the toilet first. Shoes and extra sweaters are removed and 
the child made as comfortable as possible. Naturally rest presents 
almost as many problems as does eating. There is the child who is 
so excited he can't settle down. He needs to be put off by himself 
so he will not be diverted by others or disturb them. Or there is 
the child who has not been trained to rest at home and has suc- 
ceeded in outwitting his mother on the subject. Being in a group 
where rest is taken as a matter of course often helps such a situa- 
tion. Masturbation and thumb-sucking are sometimes present. Such 
problems should be handled without undue strain. The child may 
be arranged on his back with his hands comfortably tucked under 
his head, or he may be given a toy to play with. It should be 
remembered that these manifestations are often temporary. Some 
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authorities permit thumb-sucking if a particular child appears to 
need it as a means of relaxation or comfort. 



WORK HABITS 

Children can be trained even at four to work effectively. To be 
sure, their interest span is very short and their attention shifts from 
one thing to another. Some children also need help in making up 
their minds what they want to do; others like to do things only 
because someone else has started doing them. At the beginning of 
the year blocks and clay are the first materials introduced to the 
four-year-old group. Then the workbench and next the paints. At 
five the children are more independent in their choice, they range 
more widely in their activities, and they are capable of seeing a 
given enterprise through from beginning to end. 

The children can help put things away; keep the room attrac- 
tive; assist in cleaning up, even to sweeping a little and washing the 
clay tables. This encourages a sense of responsibility and gives 
children a healthy sense of being useful. 

SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

At the beginning of the year, when children are new to the 
group, their ways of adjusting to one another are often extremely 
primitive. Some of them feel friendly enough but do not know how 
to express themselves a child will hug or clutch another far too 
fiercely or even knock the object of his affection down in the 
excess of his loving emotion, and he will be greatly shocked to 
receive treatment in kind. Hitting, biting, slapping, are all too com- 
mon in these early stages. A child has to learn how to defend him- 
self quite as often as he has to be kept from fighting. As time goes 
on, however, he accustoms himself to the give and take of the daily 
routine and he settles problems differently; disputes are amicably 
adjusted with little or no interference by the teacher. 

There are other ways besides aggression through which children 
try to adjust to others. There is the youngster who tries bribery or 
cajolery, who brings candy to school, or who issues invitations to 
an imaginary party. Or there is the child who does the heavy work 
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for others, the pulling and hauling and lifting, and is quite content 
to let others do the creating and the bossing. Or again there is the 
child who has temper tantrums as an attention-getting device, or 
the one who is negative and rejects any and all suggestions made. 
Some children also are beset by fears and anxieties which must be 
relieved before they can function happily. Others have been over- 
directed and protected at home and are completely at a loss when 
it comes to initiating activity and adjusting to other children. 
These are the youngsters who retreat within themselves and are 
silent and inhibited. In the conventional school they win A in 
deportment and the teacher thanks goodness for their unobtrusive 
presence. But actually they require very careful and sympathetic 
understanding; they need to be led gradually into independent 
activity until they learn to have confidence in their own standards 
and achievement. 

These several difficulties which young children present usually 
yield to intelligent handling by the teacher, or by teacher and 
parent working together. Where the trouble is more deep-seated, 
where the emotional disturbance is too profound due to upset 
home conditions, an earlier shock, or to some other causethe ad- 
vice of, and occasionally treatment by, a specialist may be necessary. 

The main point to be borne in mind, however, is that this win- 
ning of security within his group is of first importance in enabling 
the child to go forward eagerly and happily. To help him achieve 
this fundamental stability appears to us a first essential in the task 
of a good school. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE SIXES STUDY MANHATTAN 



To the question "How old are your children?" a colored woman 
in the South is reported as saying, "I don' know fo' sure; but I's got 
one lap chile, two creepers, one yard chile, an' a field chile." With 
equal appreciation of the connection between age and growth, the 
teacher of the six-year-old group at The Little Red School House 
might say that she had thirty-five "trip" children. For this age of 
six, she has discovered, is the time when a child's growing and ever- 
expanding curiosity reaches out beyond the narrow confines of 
home and neighborhood. Up to now he has been content to explore 
the few blocks around the house he lives in and his school. But 
now he becomes a "field" child. He is taken to see the river where 
did it begin, where does it go? 

He sees a boat unloading its cargo where did it come from, 
what is in those myriad cases, where are they bound? He is ready 
to be told that this place where he lives Manhattan is an island 
where everyone and everything has to come by boat, by tunnel, 
or by bridge. He is ready to appreciate the role of trains, boats, 
cars, railway terminals, docks, harbor, rivers, bay. He gets the feel 
of uptown and downtown, of east and west, of how Manhattan 
tapers to form Battery Park, of how the two rivers run together. 
He explores the upper end of the island, Spuyten Duyvil Creek, 
Inwood Park and its wonderful view of the spreading city and the 
broad Hudson. He is ready to amass an immense amount of in- 
formation about what he sees and make it his own through paint- 
ing, building, dance, song, drama, clay. He learns to express what 
he has seen in vivid and telling language. He begins to sense rela- 
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tionships, to become aware of himself in relation to his group and 
of his school and home in relation to the wider world beyond. 

Such a program is admirably suited to his needs. He is given 
ample opportunity for vigorous physical activity, his innumerable 
questions about die world are answered, and he is stimulated to 
further inquiry; he is given a taste of adventure and introduced to 
those whose lives are adventurous the fireman and policeman, the 
train engineer, the sailor, the captain of the tugboat. He comes into 
contact not merely with a world of materials of buildings, of sub- 
ways, of boats and trains but with the human beings who operate 
them. He sees men at work; he begins to perceive that many men 
must work together to achieve a given end; he begins to apply 
these lessons in cooperation in his own group. 

The trips are taken on an average once a week and much of the 
work is built around them. But no arbitrary attempt is made to do 
this rather the aim is to provide a childlike day, filled with natural 
and wholesome activities. The daily program for six-year-old 
children must be flexible, yet the young child is at a loss when his 
daily schedule is upset. He must have the security of knowing what 
is to follow each period. For example, he wants to know and 
should know that when work period is over we get ready for 
music. Or that when we come in from the morning playground 
our next step is discussion. A jumbled program, varying each day, 
makes for a confused group. This does not mean that the program 
should become more important than the children. It should be 
very elastic but sequential and should begin with short periods, 
which lengthen as the children's interest span grows. A rest or 
quiet activity period should alternate with a more active, lively 
one. These are needs which we must bear in mind plus the ever- 
complicating problem of special teachers and the "housing situa- 
tion" in a large school. 

Whatever other activities fill the day, the trips do dominate and 
color what the child does. A miniature city is constructed on the 
floor of the classroom, with strips of colored oilcloth to indicate 
the rivers and the harbor. Correct geographical relations are shown 
and the rudiments of map making acquired. Boats and bridges are 
built with blocks or fashioned out of wood or clay; food routes 
are traced from New Jersey or Long Island; coal is unloaded from 
barges onto trucks; streets may be filled in, skysrapers put in 
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place, well-known landmarks constructed the School, Washing- 
ton Square, Sixth Avenue, etc. 

BLOCK BUILDING 

Block period furnishes much opportunity for dramatic play. 
The children have seen the farmers bring their vegetables to the 
markets from New Jersey; so the children may build such a farm, 
with a milk plant and a road leading to the railroad station. They 
may play farmer and milkman for days. From the beginning of 
the school year (when the children build anything and every- 
thing) to the end (when their interest rests entirely in building 
something related to Manhattan) there is great development in 
skill, manually, physically, and intellectually. A real appreciation 
of the beauty of construction develops and a deep satisfaction in 
tangible achievement. Many children seem to evolve a real archi- 
tectural flair. 

There are other gains also. The child becomes increasingly accu- 
rate; as compared with his earlier attempts his work is likely to be 
planned, weU executed, and thriftily and economically constructed. 
Often a number of children work on one big enterprise or a group 
of related buildings. A strong cooperative spirit develops. Sharing 
becomes natural; the children make their own arrangements for 
distributing blocks among themselves. Usually the teacher is only 
an interested observer. The responsibility rests with the children. 
During a block period a child may go to the piano and touch a 
note in order to quiet the room. Then he may say, holding a block 
in the air, "I need two blocks like this." The response is imme- 
diate. Even the most selfish and individualistic children respond to 
this appeal. The teacher may go so far as to say to a chid who 
comes to her with a complaint, "That is your problem." The fol- 
lowing conversation between two children was overheard: 

Joan to Nancy: "My building is nicer than yours." 
Naftcy: "Your building is nice and my building is nice." 

THE WORK PERIOD 

Like the block building the craft and art work is closely related 
to the trips, but by no means is it always so. During the work 
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period the children may choose among a number of activities: 
woodwork at the bench, painting, crayoning, clay modeling, weav- 
ing. The room is alive with industry. Nobody sits or stands about 
idly. Even when as many as four children are working with clay 
around a small table each will be making something different a 
bowl, a house, a cat, a derrick. Occasionally, if a child has finished 
his job or is waiting for a turn at some activity (this often hap- 
pens with so large a group), the teacher suggests that he help an- 
other child. This has to be watched, however, for there are always 
a few children who would rather help others than initiate some- 
thing for themselves. By six, children can collect their own mate- 
rials and supplies. They can help arrange the clay table. They can 
bring wood from the wood box and paper, crayons, and paints 
from the shelves; get their paint water and empty it; wash their 
easels and brushes and at the end of the period put things away. 
Usually a daily committee is appointed to clean up and sweep the 
floor. 



DAILY DISCUSSIONS 



The daily discussion period may or may not relate to the trip. 
Sometimes the children use it to plan a play; to report some event 
of importance; to discuss further a book they have all been read- 
ing; to tell of an adventure to and from school; to talk over some 
simple phase of science, perhaps nature study or zoologythere 
are almost always rabbits or turtles in the room. Or perhaps some 
question of behavior has come up and must be faced. Mostly the 
science discussions grow out of the trips why do streamliners go 
faster than other locomotives, why don't iron boats sink? How 
does a steam engine work, what is a Diesel engine, what is the 
function of <the third rail, why does oil float on the water in the 
river? Expansion and contraction of railroad steel the geology of 
Manhattan why skyscrapers are placed on one part and not an- 
otherthe necessity for a rock foundation. 

Two discussions on the building of a skyscraper are given in the 
Appendix. 1 They show interestingly the amount and variety of 
information these six-year-old children had gathered; they reveal 
also the way by which, through skillful direction, a teacher can 
stimulate and guide a talk into fruitful channels. The discussions 

1 See page 248. 
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are set down just as they were recorded by a student and include 
preliminary notes on the layout of Manhattan Island as the chil- 
dren had observed it from the top of the Empire State Building. 

CREATIVE WRITING 

Sometimes the discussions will take the form of a group story 
or poem based on a vivid experience. The children talk spontane- 
ously each in turn and the teacher writes down what they say. 
She interrupts only if the talk is becoming stereotyped or if the 
children are tending to use hackneyed or patterned phrases. At the 
end of the talk the teacher may read her notes back to the group 
for changes or correction. Sometimes a child will ask the teacher 
to set down his individual story. A noteworthy collection of poems, 
stories, and essays is assembled by the group in this fashion each 
year. In the Appendix 2 are examples of this writing, selected not 
for literary excellence but because they reflect the children's obser- 
vations. 

TRIPS AND TRIP TECHNIQUE 

During the year the children visit many parts of the city: they 
go on foot, by bus, by subway, sometimes in private automobiles. 
In order to take such groups safely to and from their destination, 
a very definite technique must be worked out and careful plans 
made in advance. In a recent report Mrs. Hawkins thus described 
her technique: 

"To take a group of thirty-five children on these excursions is 
a strenuous and arduous undertaking. For children at this age, two 
adults accompany the teacher when possible. The teacher takes 
the lead, one adult brings up the rear, and one person keeps up the 
pace in the middle. A great deal of regimentation is required with 
such a large group in such a busy city. The children take partners 
and walk in a fairly straight line, two by two, holding hands when 
crossing streets. When crossing streets, talking is discouraged and 
all emphasis is placed on watching traffic lights and carefully ob- 
serving them. When a policeman is on duty, his aid can always be 
enlisted. And," adds Mrs. Hawkins, "I must give credit to the 
helpfulness and good-naturedness of New York policemen." 
2 See page 328. 
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The children take turns at being leaders. With traffic coming 
from every direction and cars turning unexpectedly at corners, a 
teacher must be very alert. Before crossing, the children stop at 
the curb until the signal "Go" is given by the teacher. She then 
advances into the street, puts up her hand and watches the cor- 
ners, and stands there until all are across. By arrangement the lead- 
ers go to a certain place on the sidewalk say the seventh crack in 
the cement, the newsstand, a parked truck, or whatever it may be 
and there stop until the rear guard has caught up. Rarely do lead- 
ers fail to follow these directions. 

While on the trip, the teacher tries to move among the children 
to make sure they are not missing anything. Occasionally if some- 
thing is not of interest to the whole group, it may be so to one or 
more individuals. These special interests are followed up as much 
as possible. 

EVERYBODY HELPS US 

In the years we have been conducting these trips, we have 
always met with the most cordial and friendly cooperation from 
everyone. People we visit are gracious and willing to converse 
with the children, answer their questions, and show them around. 
The teacher, of course, has to be the go-between, as many people 
do not explain things in simple enough language. "On one of our 
trips/' writes Mrs. Hawkins, "we were particularly interested in 
a steam locomotive. We were waiting on the platform when the 
engine and coal car, detached from the train, pulled in. The engi- 
neer, looking very pleasantly interested, spoke to the children. 
They were overjoyed and gaily returned his greeting. The fire- 
man, too, was friendly. After talking it over with the fireman and 
engineer, I decided to let each child have a chance up in the engi- 
neer's seat. Henry was the first up. There he sat in his bright red 
sweater with his face beaming, waving good-by to the children 
below. It was a real experience. Finally after the engineer and fire- 
man had lifted each child (there were about thirty-five) into and 
from the engine, we went on our way back to New York. The 
children had made two real friends and these two men were talked 
about all year. 

"Two weeks later we were back in Hoboken on another excur- 
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sion, and the children begged to see the engines again. We waited 
a few minutes, for we saw a train approaching in the yards. When 
the locomotive stopped, much to our surprise and delight, the two 
men running the engine were none other than our old friends, the 
engineer and the fireman. The children were thrilled and the 
trainmen appeared to be also. A few of the youngsters had been 
absent when we had gone in the engine before, so the engineer 
said, This is their turn. 5 Up they went, and everyone was thrilled 
all over again. 

"Another day, when we were coming home from a trip on the 
Fifth Avenue bus, a real cowboy in costume got on. The children 
were overjoyed and began to talk to him and ask questions. Where 
is your gun? Why do you wear high heels? Why is your hat 
so big?' 

"Texas Jim, for it was none other than he, was delightfully 
responsive. He patiently and most intelligently answered all the 
children's questions. Finally the children begged him to come to 
school and to bring his guitar and sing to them. He accepted their 
invitation and the following Friday came for the assembly and 
sang for the whole school. The children have never forgotten him, 
and it is doubtful if one of them misses his Saturday-morning radio 
program. 

"At the barge terminal, in the East River near the Battery, dur- 
ing the winter many barges, with people living in them, are tied 
up for the winter. On a trip there we met a man who took us to 
his boat, introduced us to his wife, and finally, after telling us 
about their own child, invited us to come into their boat and see 
where they lived. This we did and it was a memorable experience." 

A list of the trips in and around Manhattan is to be found in the 
Appendix. 8 

JUNE CAMP 

At the end of May comes an invaluable part of the year's work 
the children's month at camp. June to the sixes means one big 
trip the longest and most exciting trip of the year one in which 
they will live together with their teachers. The latter is a very 
special experience. "Oh, I didn't know a teacher went to bed!" 
one child exclaimed when a cot in a tent was reserved for one of 

3 See pp. 246-7. 
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the staff. The June camp will be described in more detail in a later 
chapter and emphasis laid on the immense educational value of 
communal living, but its special relation to the study which the 
sixes make of the city should be mentioned here. For in the coun- 
try they learn how city people depend so greatly on country prod- 
uce and on the work that country people do. The children visit 
neighboring farms; study the lives of animals, their habits and their 
care. They watch the milking and see the milk cans being loaded 
on a milk truck bound for the railroad. They watch the prepara- 
tion of the soil for crops the plowing, harrowing, planting and 
in some instances the harvesting; June haying is great fun. Sheep- 
shearing takes place in June, and to watch that process is another 
great experience. 

Water supply in the city is interesting; but in the country it is 
even more so, because it is at hand. There is a spring; an artesian 
well; the pump, hand-worked or run by gasoline or electricity. 

"What we cannot do in the city in the way of nature study we 
make up for in the country," writes Mrs. Hawkins. "Outdoor pic- 
nics, trips to the old mill with its quaint old attendant, trips to the 
dam built to supply electricity, observation of the abandoned river 
bed and the new course which the torrential river made for itself, 
visiting the caves with their strange geological formationsall fur- 
nish adequate material for a month's education in the country and 
abundance of ideas for creative work. Here in the country, as in 
the city, children paint, draw, give their plays, write their stories 
and poems. Most frequently this writing takes the form of letters 
dictated by the children to the teacher or counselor. 

"Homesickness is practically unheard of on this long trip al- 
though it is the first time away from home for many of them, 
since the children have already made their adjustment with the 
teacher and the group in the city and retain their sense of security. 

"What all these city trips and what the one big trip to the coun- 
try mean to the six-year-old child is best shown by his own stories 
and poems and songs, some of which I am giving to you." 

This is a group letter written by the sixes while in camp: 

Dear Mother and Daddy: 

We are writing this letter together. We got the baby bull this morn- 
ing. We had to hold by his tail and a rope around nis neck to make 
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him walk. He is brown and white. We can't use him for anything now 
but to play with. We have him so when he grows up he will make 
friends with the cows and they'll have babies. It's something like they'll 
marry, for they like each other. When they grow up Philip thinks we 
have the bull to grow up to give cream to us. Another use for bulls is 
working for you (pull carts and wagons) and they can kill them and 
eat them either before or after they have babies. They call the meat 
from baby bulls veal. Baby calves, too. 

For one reason we have cows up here in the country is because the 
air is fresher and they can milk them better because they have more 
milk because the grass is longer and fresher and they like it better and 
they give more milk. There's so much noise in the city that it scares 
the cows. They can't walk around in the city because they'd get 
run over. Because they'd bring too much flies around the houses be- 
cause they smell too much and flies like it. They would make more 
noise in the city than a truck and they would moo. They might scare 
somebody. If we had them in New York, we would have to have back 
yards. And most people can't afford it and if they could there wouldn't 
be much room for the cows to be happy. So to get our milk we have 
to get our milk from the country to the city. It comes mostly by train 
and a little by truck. 

So to make the milk pure we have to wash the cows' udders. Then 
after it's milked we have to put it to a very high temperature, to kill 
the germs. Ypu call that pasteurizing in case you don't know. Then 
you put it to a very cold temperature to make it good to drink. 

Good-by. . . . 



CHAPTER V 



THE YOUNGEST INTELLECTUALS 



If a child of six is put into the first grade of any ordinary school 
and does not within a short time learn to read, it is the cause of 
great alarm to his parents. And it is rightly so, for only rather 
stupid children are incapable of receiving, under pressure, the 
training necessary to associate the sounds with the symbols and of 
running them together into something easily recognizable to the 
trained ear as words and sentences. Because of the uniformity of 
this procedure and its success, it has come to be a matter of shame 
to parents when their young reach the age of seven or eight and 
are still illiterate. It is therefore very hard to persuade a mother, 
and still harder an ambitious father, that any possible advantage 
can result from leaving off voluntarily the teaching of reading and 
writing until a child is seven or eight 2 instead of six. If, however, 
no attempt is made to teach a child to read until he is seven years 
old, that is another matter and no one need blush for the family 
name. But it is hard to combat tradition and a certain amount of 
opposition is always met with when you tamper with such sacred 
prerogatives. 

I have had within the last few years personal conversation with 
many parents of six-year-old children concerning this very matter. 3 
I always meet the same series of objections: "I want my child to 

1 This chapter by Elisabeth Irwin, first printed in the New Republic, November 
10, 1926, is still so timely that it is here reprinted by special permission of the 
publishers. 

2 In The Little Red School House we teach our children to read at seven. 

3 The parents at The Little Red School House seldom argue this point. We have 
our older children's great interest in books to prove the ultimate wisdom of de- 
layed reading, and only a few new parents protest the delay. 
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be educated." "I want him to know as much as the other children." 
"I am ashamed of him beside his little cousins." "I am afraid he will 
get behind and not catch up." "He wants to have books to carry 
like the other boys." 

It would be hard to meet these deep-seated objections if we did 
not have the backing of the children. But the boy who is carrying 
home the boat he has made does not long feel inferior to the one 
with a first reader under his arm. Nor does the child who can stand 
on his head successfully have to retreat before his little cousin who 
can pretty nearly spell cat. And even Father finds it does as well 
to boast that his son of six can swim as that he can read about the 
little red hen. 

The idea that you are depriving a child of one of his inalien- 
able rights when you do not introduce him to the art of reading at 
the earliest possible moment is not confined to parents alone. Most 
of our "best minds" will look at you soberly through their horn- 
rimmed glasses and tell you how at the age of four or five their 
happiest moments were spent in reading. Perhaps they would be 
wearing the glasses just the same if this had not been true, and very 
likely they are willing to pay the price anyway. But there is some 
basis for the funny-paper pictures of little Boston-beans poring 
over a volume of Darwin while the Tom Sawyers and Penrods are 
always pictured with freckles and torn pants. 

The eyestrain involved in early reading is only comparable to 
what happens to little legs when they are used for walking while 
the bones are rachitic. Eyes and muscles as well as bones must grow 
gradually into the mature functions which they are to perform. 
Reading and writing demand extremely fine muscular adjustments. 
In the case of writing it is easy to see by the poor quality of the 
product that little hands are better fitted to balls and bats than to 
pens and pencils. It is not lack of practice alone that makes an 
infant's scrawl such a record of unsuccessful struggle. It is an 
inappropriate activity for a child. Children of seven can learn to 
write in three months so that their copy is at once more beautiful 
and more legible than that of their contemporaries who have had 
a year of daily practice. Even at this age the youngster's need of 
this art is very limited and his practice of it should be allowed to 
stop here. To force long pages of written copy just as a straining 
after perfection is bad for the writing and worse for the child. 
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It is written in many big books which nobody reads that children 
should develop the use of their large muscles first. Yet any sunny 
morning at eleven o'clock you will find a world full of six-year- 
olds bent over screwed-down desks making little marks on little 
papers or sitting "tall like soldiers," hands clasped on desk, learn- 
ing phonograms and as serious as little judges, trying to "be pro- 
moted." If I could have my way I'd turn them all out with balls 
and bats, hoops and jumping ropes, and let them be as illiterate as 
nature made them for at least another year. To be sure, they can't 
play ball all day. No, but there are a hundred things between that 
and sitting scrunched up in straight rows in a close hot room with 
books and an overworked teacher. They can go on all kinds of 
expeditions. They can sing and dance and paint and draw. They 
can hammer and saw and listen to stories far better stories than 
they can read themselves for years to come. 4 . . . 

A neurotic person is one who has an insufficient grasp upon real- 
ity, who thinks of life in hopelessly symbolic and romantic terms. 
Usually this tendency is fed by literature and daydreaming. I can 
think of no better way to counteract such a tendency than by an 
early training in taking life experiences firsthand and establishing 
an interest in real things. Probably nothing is more important to the 
happiness and efficiency of an individual than a feeling that his life 
is going to go on, that it will be a success, and that he is captain 
of his craft. To only a few people, if to any, does this experience 
come through any form of intellectual activity. To most children, 
I believe, it comes most often either through some simple form of 
manual activity or through social functioning in a group of peers. 
Providing opportunities for this mood to become habitual is one of 
the most important functions of education. It cannot happen legit- 
imately in a competitive atmosphere. Learning to read with young 
children is usually accomplished on a highly competitive basis. This 
is a motive easily built up in any group and, properly played upon 
by the teacher, accomplishes wonders in teaching a dull or unsym- 
pathetic subject. Reading as it is usually taught is this to most chil- 
dren. It is only by establishing a competitive spirit that the difficult 
technique is mastered by immature minds. 

If a child's day is filled with many varied interests and activities 
during his first years at school; if he begins to feel that he is master 

4 For further details see Chapter IV A. de L. 
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of the material world, that he can see the way to feed and clothe 
himself, that he can organize a group and put through a project; 
if he knows that information to help him further these ends is 
stored in books, he is not going to need artificial stimulation to 
learn to use them. When the moment comes to help such children 
to read, a surprisingly short time is needed to establish them as bet- 
ter readers than their brothers early drilled by traditional methods. 

By the time a normal child is seven or eight years old, he is ma- 
ture enough in mind and body to learn to read very well in a year 
without a struggle on the part of anyone. He learns to compass 
long eye spans and forms habits of reading for content that are 
totally impossible to a six-year-old. It is within my recent experi- 
ence to find a boy who when he was almost eight could not read 
the simplest primer he had never been urged to and one year 
later was reading Huckleberry Film with vast enjoyment and ap- 
preciation. 

Bright children usually learn to read by themselves with very 
little help before they are eight and the task of the modern school 
becomes one of luring them from this field into activity. "Do you 
prevent your children from learning to read when they want to?" 
we are often asked reproachfully. Not by main force do we pre- 
vent them; but if we can make reality more enticing and participa- 
tion in active enterprises more interesting, we feel that we have 
succeeded better than if we leave them bent double over The 
Book of Knowledge. 

On the other hand, it is positively cruel to try to teach dull chil- 
dren to read at the usual age. You can at best do so only very 
meagerly, mechanically, and unsuccessfully. If during this imma- 
ture period they get the idea that this sort of feckless struggle is 
what school and life are all about, they become stifled in an atmos- 
phere of failure that it is almost impossible to dispel. If, instead, 
they first build up a positive reaction to the school environment, 
at about eight or nine they make slow but steady progress which 
is all that can be expected. They are especially in need of help 
along the other paths that are open, muscular activity, real experi- 
ences, and artistic expression. 

With all kinds of children, the smart and the stupid, the fast 
and the slow, the blond and the brunet, I can see nothing to be 
gained by stuffing down their throats something which in itself is 
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a perfectly delightful gift, as if it were a dose of medicine. Instead, 
why not wait until a certain exercise of the intelligence upon the 
problems of their miniature world induces a hunger for informa- 
tion and a thirst for intellectual adventure that will demand the aid 
of books? We always value more highly that which we reach for 
than that which is forced upon us. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE SEVENS STUDY CITY HOUSEKEEPING 



At seven we begin formal work in the three R's, but we spend 
very little of each day over our books. Children at this age are 
still unready for long hours of academic work; they are still pre- 
dominantly motor, needing plenty of opportunity for vigorous and 
dramatic play and for firsthand and vivid experiences in the here 
and now. They are, of course, ready for more advanced investi- 
gation of their world. They have moved a step farther along the 
path of independence; they lean less heavily on the close personal 
circle of home; they have worked through the many emotional 
conflicts which attend these early years and they want to test 
themselves in the larger arena of the group. 

To be sure, this change from five to six and from six to seven 
is very gradual. The child when he is seven does not lose immedi- 
ately everything he had when he was six and emerge as a new indi- 
vidual with a different set of capacities, drives, and interests. He 
is still very much the younger child he has been before, only dimly 
aware of the heightened and expanding powers which are opening 
up a wider world. This world he finds intensely dramatic. What he 
sees and experiences he instinctively turns into adventure. Particu- 
larly is he interested in the thrilling things that grownups are doing 
the pilot on the river boat, the driver of the shining sanitation or 
fire-department truck, the fisherman at the wharf, the policeman 
in the midst of swirling traffic. 

THE CHILD'S NEED FOR SECURITY 

Psychologists have made it clear that "the only fundamentally 
stable individuals are those whose personalities have evolved from 
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a groundwork of emotional security." This in laymen's language 
means that the young child needs to feel secure within the small 
circle of his world from his earliest years on. Given this initial se- 
curity, he is able when the time comes to be independent and 
f unction adequately m a larger world. We at The Little Red School 
House not only accept this principle but carry it one step farther. 
As the child begins to wean himself from home it is imperative, we 
believe, that he find security in his social group, a security which 
will stand him in good stead as this group gradually broadens and 
he must face the more complex problems of the world in general. 

At seven this expanding process is just beginning. Group stand- 
ards and demands are becoming increasingly important. There is 
a whole folklore of childhood which the wise grownup must re- 
spect. The child, too, is getting a glimpse of how the larger world 
is organized. His thinking, which hitherto has been highly per- 
sonal and highly concrete, is becoming more objective and abstract. 
He still spurns generalizations, but he can appreciate that these 
fascinating people with whom he comes in contact, the policemen, 
the firemen, the fishermen, the truckmen, are all doing things which 
help to make his world a better and a safer place to live in. 

As the group becomes increasingly important to him, the child 
becomes more and more critical about behavior. His judgment of 
other children is apt to be very severe and reactions against what 
the group considers wrong are swift and direct. Several boys, for 
example, may "gang up" against a child who has offended against 
the moral code. If the group action appears too severe the teacher 
may intercede. Newcomers to the class are viewed with distrust; 
and if the stranger is made too uncomfortable the teacher may 
bring the matter up in discussion, which always brings about a 
change in attitude. 

So far as possible our curriculum for the sevens is built upon 
these expanding drives and the growing need for independence. 
We continue the trips which the children have been taking in the 
years before and we pay a great deal of attention to how the chil- 
dren adjust to one another within the group. 

For a number of years the sevens studied food and built both 
their trips about the city and their work in the classroom around 
this central project. They visited public and private markets, neigh- 
borhood food stores, hotel and restaurant kitchens. They found 
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out where food comes from, how it is brought to Manhattan, and 
how it is distributed after it gets here. They helped market for 
their own lunches and every day some members of the class 
worked with Mrs. Josephine Staffire, who prepares the lunches for 
the younger groups. The children set the table and helped serve 
lunch. In the kitchen they helped make cakes and cookies, muffins 
and biscuits; helped prepare vegetables, cut up fruit. Sometimes 
they made jelly and preserves. Always they helped on birthday 
cakes. 

A NEW PROGRAM THIS YEAR 

This year we tried an experiment. The children continue to 
help in turn with the school lunch, but food is no longer the cen- 
tral theme of the year's work. The teacher of the six-year-old 
group had moved up with her children and decided to carry for- 
ward the study of Manhattan which had engaged the children the 
year before. The study, however, was much expanded and on a 
more mature level We decided to study city housekeeping, to find 
out how the city takes care of its millions of people; how it keeps 
them safe, well, and clean; how it protects them and provides food, 
clothing, and shelter for them. The year before, the geography of 
Manhattan Island had been emphasized; this year we laid more 
stress on civic and social organization. The teacher's report of this 
unit follows. 

"We started the year with the Department of Markets, visiting 
the markets both in the immediate neighborhood and farther away. 
We went first to the pushcart market on Bleecker Street and 
traced the food to its source. We found out that each pushcart 
owner must have a license obtained from the city. We went to the 
Gansevoort Market and saw the fruit and vegetables which the 
farmers had brought from New Jersey and Long Island. We visited 
the large, newly constructed Essex Market on the lower East Side, 
where we bought carrots for our lunch and back in school pre- 
pared them ourselves. We went to the Fulton Fish Market to buy 
shrimp. The men there were wonderful to the children and gave 
them handfuls of fresh sardines, which instinctively the children 
stuffed into their pockets we had evidence of this the rest of the 
afternoon! 

<r We went to Queens to see ice cream made and took into con- 
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sideration the kind of ingredients used, their purity, where they 
came from, how they are preserved. We did not miss the sugar 
refinery in Long Island City; we know how sugar is made and 
what it is made from. And we all got boxes of sugar in many forms. 
We visited the freightyards at zyth Street and North River to see 
how a refrigerator car keeps the food fresh. We discovered that 
much of the food that comes on these trains is stored in the big 
refrigerated warehouse near the terminal. 

"Our visit to the Department of Sanitation was particularly re- 
warding. At the new big city incinerator at 56th Street and Hud- 
son River we were thrilled at everything we saw: the many kinds 
of trucks, city and private, bringing garbage and burnable materials 
for disposal; the stuif being weighed and dumped; the huge cranes 
and steam shovels which pick the waste up from the pits and empty 
it into the furnaces. We saw the men stoking the garbage down 
into the furnaces and learned that there is absolutely no odor to 
burning garbage if a certain temperature is maintained. We 
learned how much garbage is disposed of daily, how much it costs 
the city, how the city turns garbage into valuable material. We 
learned, too, that the heat generated by the burning garbage makes 
steam and the steam turns machinery which generates electricity 
for use in the plant. 

"We visited the water-front dump at the foot of Roosevelt 
Street and the East River. We were shown how trucks are dumped 
into scows which take ashes and unburnable waste to fill in the 
land on Riker's Island. We also saw truckloads of salt condemned 
by the Department of Health under the Pure Food law. 

"One of our red-letter days was spent at the Rivington Street 
Garage of the Department of Sanitation, where we saw the many 
kinds of automotive equipment used to clear winter traffic. There are 
about four thousand pieces of this equipment throughout the city. 
We saw examples of all kinds of snow and ice-removing machines; 
sand sprinklers; the salt spiller; the stiff, stiff broom; the snow plow. 
The workers there were particularly cooperative and after an hour 
or two, during which they showed us all the pieces of machinery, 
the superintendent and foreman asked us all to go upstairs to see 
some other things. We did so, and to our great surprise there were 
tables spread with beautiful paper cloths, paper hats for the chil- 
dren, dozens of bottles of Coca-Cola, a huge piece of cake for every 
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child, a Dixie cup of ice cream apiece, pocketfuls of candy. A 
worker dressed as Charlie Chaplin and another as Santa Glaus en- 
tertained the class. Finally two of the men with guitar and banjo 
played and sang. Then we all, including the children and all the 
other workers present, sang together. 

"We were brought back to school in five automobiles belonging 
to various workers, and there the children invited the two musi- 
cians who had entertained them to come back to school some morn- 
ing and play for the assembly. Several weeks later they did so. 
After assembly the men came to our room and talked and sang 
with us. We explained to them what kind of school we had and 
showed them around. This we felt was a wonderful experience for 
us and for the workers as well." 

One of the children wrote this about the Sanitation Department 
party: 

The Sanitation Department 

The sanitation department must know kids. 
They know the things they like at Christmas time. 
I've been to parties where they had magicians and games and toys, 
But I never had more fun than at the party the Sanitation Department 
gave us! 

To this day much of the dramatic play in the playground is 
some kind of work connected with the Department of Sanitation, 
cleaning and emptying, stoking and dumping. 

We made also a little study of housing. We went to the lower 
East Side and saw the crowded dark slum districts where, unfor- 
tunately, some people in New York still live. In contrast we visited 
the Queensbridge project and saw how modern housing can be 
made safe, fireproof, sanitary, and with rentals within the reach 
of the very people whom we had seen in the slum area. We went 
into an apartment and inspected it and saw the benefits which the 
project includes, the school, the community laundry, the well-kept 
stores. 

We followed up last year's study of firehouses by visiting the 
firemen's training school on 68th Street. The Chief took us all 
through and showed us all the different kinds of alarms, the ladders, 
the hatchets, and the hydrants. He told us why the hydrants must 
go down six feet underground; he showed us the many different 
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types of nozzles, shot the fireman's life gun for us, and put a couple 
of the children in the fireman's net. 

Outside in the court the squad showed us exactly what would 
happen should a fire occur on the sixth floor of a building. A mock 
fire fight was staged. We saw how the hose is handled and passed 
all the way up to the firemen on the sixth floor. After the trip it 
was easy for us to understand about the heroes and hazards of fire 
fighting. 

We also visited City Hall, the Mayor's office, the Council Cham- 
ber, and the Board of Estimate room. We learned that New York 
is a city consisting of five boroughs; that the Mayor is chief execu- 
tive and Chairman of the Board of Estimate; that all the depart- 
ments operate in their respective boroughs, with a central office 
in the Municipal Building; that each borough has a president like 
a little mayor. 

During the remainder of the year we expect to carry our study 
of city housekeeping still further. We will study the Department 
of Docks, visiting the seaplane base downtown, the airport, a dry 
dock, a dredge boat, the Staten Island bell-buoy station, Freeport 
on Staten Island. We will take up the Department of Water Sup- 
ply, Gas, and Electricity, visiting the Central Park Reservoir, a 
gas-manufacturing plant, a large dynamo; looking at gas and elec- 
tricity mains under open streets. 

We will study the Police Department, visiting a police station, 
the traffic-control center, the policemen's training school, and 
last but not least a police horse stable. 

There will be other trips taken in connection with the Board 
of Transportation, the Department of Parks, the Post Office, and 
telegraph and telephone exchanges. 

True to our belief that intake at this age does not go very deep 
without some form of output, we are making a city in our class- 
room. The background of this is an enormous piece of oilcloth on 
which is painted an outline map of Manhattan. In the shop the 
children are making out of wood or out of clay the buildings, 
bridges, fire engines, sanitation trucks, and hospitals for their city. 
Buildings are not being made strictly to scale, but the children 
have made the Empire State fourteen inches high and worked 
down from that. 

Interest is high in the project, which seems worth while since it 
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combines art and craft, science, geography, and arithmetic and re- 
lives our exciting visits. 

PAINTING, WRITING, DANCING 

The intense interest which the children have taken in their trips 
is reflected in their painting, their writing, and their dramatic 
play. The group, with every child contributing, has produced two 
large murals. One deals with farm life, its work and production, 
and pictures a large, fast freight train in the foreground rushing 
to the city with food milk, vegetables, fruit, meat. The other 
mural is a street scene in New York, our own Bleecker Street, 
where we see a pushcart market, children, babies, taxis, trucks, 
dogs, the wash hanging between buildings, people on roofs, police- 
men, fire engines, and in outstanding numbers the silver trucks of 
the Department of Sanitation. 

Many of the children's rhythms have been spontaneous drama- 
tizations of what they have seen on their trips. For instance, it is 
not unusual to see a group of fifteen to eighteen children in a for- 
mation which they call New York harbor. Some will be boats; 
others, bell buoys, a lighthouse, the Statue of Liberty. Some will 
be pieces of ice floating in the river; others are fishes. In some 
dances you may see a child shoveling snow, sweeping streets, pre- 
tending to be a steam shovel, chopping wood, stoking a furnace, 
steering a boat, driving a fire engine. 

Their writing and stories also reflect their experiences on the 
trips. Some of these stories are appended on page 328. 

In our chapter on the three R's we describe how we teach be- 
ginning reading, writing, and arithmetic. 



CHAPTER VII 



THE EIGHTS ARE INDIANS 



Up to now the children have been living largely in a world of 
the here and now. They have, to be sure, begun to learn to read 
and to write, but the greater part of their school experiences have 
had to do with their immediate surroundings. Now, however, they 
are ready to venture forth a little in both space and time. It is the 
start of the gang age. For the boy the real male life begins. He 
brings baseball mask and glove to school; he wants to start or join 
a team; athletics take on new meaning. The girl, too, is restive. 
She is not at all ready to play second string in group or play- 
ground. Personal prowess and personal relationships are all- 
important. 

A study of primitive peoples such as the early American Indian 
fits in admirably with these new needs. The children become aware 
of human relationships in simple and understandable form and of 
man's relation to nature under primitive conditions. They get a 
sense also of the difference in people and races, of what early man 
was like and what the world was Hke before man came. 

There is hardly a place in the United States where the American 
Indian has not left interesting evidences of primitive life. A study 
of Indian life, therefore, can spring from any place where chil- 
dren happen to live. Because we live in New York we begin in 
New York and spend about three months on the Indians of Man- 
hattan Island, the New Jersey shore, and New York State, cover- 
ing the typical Eastern Woodlands culture. The rest of the year 
is spent on the Indians of the Southwest because of their present- 
day importance, because there is more information about them, and 
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because their desert home affords such a good contrast with the 
Eastern Woodlands. 

In general we jump to the time known as "before the White 
Man." Many of the stories include the coming of the White Men 
and their first impressions, a few of the first conflicts, but not the 
Indian Wars since they require more maturity and experience to 
be fully understood. 

Indian legends which tell of the origin of man and of rivers, 
stones, animals, the sun, and the moon lead us back much farther. 
Comparisons are made with what science has taught us. These 
myths take us far afield, in a superficial way, to Asia and Alaska, 
to Mexico and South America. There is a great deal of imagining 
about how the world behaved in glacial times, or when volcanoes 
destroyed primitive animals, or when the sea covered what is now 
a desert. All this is absorbingly dramatic to eight-year-olds. 

These discussions about earth changes are supplemented as far 
as possible by firsthand studies of seeds and rocks and soil and 
vegetation. The children grind corn, braid cornhusks, dry gourds, 
plant seeds, grind up stones, mix paint out of rock powder, chip 
rock into arrowheads; they build canyons, volcanoes, mesas, and 
cliffs out of sand; they make dye out of walnut hulls, string seeds 
for beads, examine semiprecious stones. Early in the year a trip is 
made to the fountain in the Holley Hotel, where Minetta Brook 
emerges. 

REAL INDIANS COME TO VISIT 

Several times during the year real Indians come to visit the 
School, dance for the children, and come to the classroom to an- 
swer questions, 

A wigwam is set up in the classroom and the children engage 
in many of the activities of primitive Indian life. In true Navajo 
fashion they soak a sheepskin overnight in water and wood ashes 
to loosen the wool; wash the wool and dye it; spin, comb, and 
weave it; scrape the skin and make a drum of it. 

Of course, the museums are visited over and over again through- 
out the year and ample use is made of the rich material which they 
contain. We also use the Zoo: snakes are sacred to the Southwest 
Indian; the turtle holds up the earth in Delaware mythology. In- 
dian stories abound in animals, the bear, deer, buffalo, moose, 
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coyote, porcupine, prairie dog, pack rat; the horned toad, lizard, 
and birds the eagle being most important. 

We engage in many of the Indian work processes: we dig out 
logs for dugout canoes; we use bark, sapling, and skin for our wig- 
wam and tepees; we experiment in parching corn, in making pem- 
mican and boiling it over hot stones; we mate primitive looms and 
weave on them; we fashion spoons out of clamshells, dippers from 
gourds, and pots from clay. 

The study yields ample opportunity for creative expression. We 
use beads, shells, feathers, hair, wool, and cornhusks in decorating 
costumes and masks. We try always to use actual materials that 
the Indians used and resort to paper, cloth, and beaverboard only 
when absolutely necessary. Through the use of such materials as 
porcupine quills dyed, shells made into ornaments and cornhusks 
into mats, the children gain a real appreciation of the wide variety 
of textures which natural materials afford as well as of their intrinsic 
beauty of design and color. On rare occasions we may go to the 
museum to copy the designs of authentic costumes or masks for a 
certain dance, but mainly we try to identify ourselves with the 
feelings and beliefs of Indians and then to make up our own de- 
signs for clouds and rain, for lightning and growing things. 

This identification with Indian feelings and life leads perhaps to 
an idealization of the Indian. "If the Indians should have a war with 
White Men I know my father would fight on the side of the In- 
dians." The film Drums Along the Mohawk was condemned as 
unfair. Yet when they heard that the Indians petitioned the govern- 
ment to give back Niagara Falls because "this is such a big coun- 
try the United States could surely spare the Falls" the children 
took almost a patronizing attitude "They don't understand that 
the United States couldn't do that." 

REAL VALUES EMERGE 

The values that come out of the study are real, however. The 
children feel very strongly that people should not be obliged to 
change their beliefs by incoming invaders; that they should be al- 
lowed to keep their language, their religion, their art, and their 
family life and not be forced at the point of a sword to become 
something alien to their whole past. They feel, too, that we have 
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much to learn from the Indians. They become aware that the In- 
dian is part of our own past and our own history and that he has 
influenced our ideas and taught us much. They come to have an 
attitude of interest rather than of condemnation on meeting cus- 
toms and beliefs different from their own, such as the Indians' 
treatment of women, their ideas of hospitality, their marriage cus- 
toms, and the like. 

The children learn, too, the elements at least of honest research. 
Where can I find out? How do you know that is right? Did he 
make that up? What part is true and what part is imagined? Which 
kind of Indian are you talking about? These are the sorts of ques- 
tions that constantly fly back and forth. A critical sense is de- 
veloped. Differences in religious belief between tribes are discussed; 
differences in myths; differences in houses, clothing, and manner 
of wearing the hair. A replica of the desert in sand was received 
with compliments by outsiders but was the object of the scorn 
of the children who made it, because there hadn't been enough 
sand to make things right. They knew what was wrong with the 
canyon, with the arroyo, with the relative heights of the mesas and 
pueblos; and they were not satisfied until we took it down and 
built each thing separately, using all the sand there was for each 
object. This rebuilding made them look at pictures they had passed 
over before and examine settings in the museum more carefully. 

The relation between the Indians and the government is studied. 
There are three ideas of government to compare: that of the King 
of Spain, who claimed the Indians' land in the name of God and 
King; that of the early Americans, who broke treaties and forced 
the Indians to "leave the. blanket for the White Men's ways"; and 
that of the present administration, which seeks to develop the old 
crafts and culture and allow freedom of religion but still looks upon 
the Indians as wards. 

So far as possible the children are introduced to other students 
or workers in the field. A professor of English at New York Uni- 
versity who digs in the Southwest in the summer comes to show 
films and costumes and interests the children in archaeology. We 
visit the trader who brings Indian art to New York to sell. We read 
stories of geologists, scientists, research workers in museums; of 
writers and artists all of whom are seeking for answers to the 
questions just as we are. 
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ACADEMIC WORK 

Academic work, with an Indian program, is carried on in two 
ways. There are times when we discuss Indian number concepts 
and Indian picture writing, and these discussions enrich the regu- 
lar arithmetic and writing periods by encouraging the children to 
inquire into the beginnings of numbers and means of communica- 
tion. 

Then during formal writing periods the children are given sec- 
tions of the Walum Olum of the Delaware Indians to copy with 
accompanying sign language. This is an intriguing history of the 
tribe translated into beautiful language. The children are so thrilled 
by it that they work with the greatest care and preserve each page 
they copy to make the accumulated material into a book worth 
keeping. 

At this time each child's difficulties are noted and practice pe- 
riods planned for perfecting skills. Great attention is given to set- 
ting the material on unlined paper so as to make a beautiful page 
with pleasing margins. 

Spelling is taught through writing original stories and poems. 
The children are encouraged to spell or use sign language without 
appealing to the teacher at the moment of writing. The reason for 
this is that inspiration is easily killed by too much concentration 
on the spelling. 

After a story is written the teacher corrects the spelling and the 
child copies it neatly, with corrections. The ability to spell in- 
creases in ratio to the amount of time spent on creative writing. 

Spelling exercises once or twice a week make the children alert 
and conscious of word similarities, endings, etc., but no words are 
learned from lists. Formal drill is delayed until the following year. 
Before going to camp the children make small dictionaries of the 
words they think they need for letter writing, 

The ground covered in arithmetic includes addition and subtrac- 
tion, the combinations, the beginnings of multiplication, and some 
experience with carrying and borrowing. 1 We take particular care 
to establish a thorough understanding of the tens system, using 
grains of corn to make up all the number combinations and sub- 

1 See the list of mathematical concepts for eight-year-olds in the Appendix, 
page 267. 
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stituting small cardboard boxes which hold ten grains for the tra- 
ditional bundle of sticks. 

Reading is easily correlated with the Indian program, for there 
are many Indian stories on the third-grade reading level. To be 
sure, the children are not forced to read such stories exclusively; 
but the program stimulates an interest in the topic to such an ex- 
tent that such books are very popular. Children are encouraged to 
recommend or criticize books freely. Workbooks are used to bring 
slow readers up to standard so that they can use the library. 

Every child, we find, is able to help some other child in at least 
one subject, and we encourage the children to read aloud to one 
another in groups of twos or threes. This often proves very help- 
ful; it lessens the spirit of competition and builds up the spirit of 
helpfulness and tolerance which we try to encourage throughout 
the school. 

In the following pages we append some of the questions in 
science growing out of our Indian program and the experiences 
which the children have had which enable them to answer them. 
We include in the Appendix 2 a few of the stories and poems by 
the children, and in this connection we should like to point out 
particularly how we build up vocabulary and encourage the use of 
words that are fresh and pertinent. This is especially evident in the 
stories about the snake and the volcano. We called on the children 
for a list of descriptive words and phrases and then wrote them 
on the blackboard for them to use if they liked. The following sub- 
jects illustrate this. 

WORD-BUILDING 

SNAKES 

What went before: Discussions of Indian belief about snakes 
The Hopi Snake Dance 
Some science stories 

Trip to the reptile room at the Natural History Museum 
Looking at pictures of snakes in Desert Neighbors B 
Reading aloud about habits of horned toads and Gila monster 
Reading two short Indian snake stories 

2 See page 331, 

3 See Desert Neighbors by Edith M. Patch and Carroll L. Fenton. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
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Teacher: Give me some words that fit snakes more than they do any- 
thing else. 

Results: Slide, slip, eat, go in holes, crush, eat beetles, shed skin, 
sleep under rocks, sun himself, take a nap, go hunting, eat 
frogs, open jaws, shoot tongues out, slide tongue out, slip, 
curl and push, skim, twist, coil, slippery, slimy, rattle, gushy, 
long, skid, watchful, hiss, s-s-s-s-s-s, ratde, st-st-cracking. 

Teacher (a few days later. The words were not in sight.) : 

Finish this story: "I am a snake. When I shed my skin I" 

A child: I look for a cool, shady place. Then I shed my skin. Then 
I look for a new skin. I go east, west, north, and south for 
a new skin. 

Richard: I feel like a new snake. I begin to crawl for the first time. 

Michael: I wiggle and struggle out of it. I feel very slimy and my 
colors are very much brighter. 

Johanna: My eyes are the color of the sky. And I get a new skin, 
black and yellow. It feels very funny to me because I don't 
have to slip along and I don't like the feeling. 

Enid: I feel nice and shiny. I feel new and slippery outside. I am a 
pretty snake. 

Jeremy: I feel like slipping, sliding, gliding and jumping, swimming 
and eating. I shed my skin and pull it off of me. I feel the 
way I am a new snake. Also I feel very strange. 

Ann: I hide under the rocks and I rub against the rocks and rub 
and rub. My dry skin begins to come off, off and off until 
it's all off. And then I sun myself and take snoozes every 
few minutes, for it is spring. 

Barbara: My body looks glossy. If I did not shed my skin I could not 
glide along the ground easily. I sleep all winter. I wake up 
in the spring and hunt for food. I shed my skin in March. I 
sleep in a rocky cave. 

Jerome: I feel that I am crawling out of an old home. And a little 
while later I feel the same. 

Judy: I feel so shiny and clean and new. It's just as if you hadn't 
had a bath for a long time. So that's why a snake has to shed 
its skin. 

Seth: I am very glad because it is very comfortable. I can squirm 
better. I can get away from a hawk. 



VOLCANO WORDS 



Children's list of words: black and soft, crackle, rocks break, explode, 
leaking, hot air, sticky, fire, creeping, hot steam, bumping, 
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bubbling water, filling up holes, push, pressure, mud pour- 
ing in cracks, running in cracks, sliding in cracks, dripping 
in cracks, falling in cracks, flood, bubbles breaking, straight 
booming, pointing, s-s-s, like a wave, roughening ground, roll 
in on rocks, rough, steep, shoot high, bumpy, sharp, large, 
long, hard, smoke, erupt, black, ashes, stone, lava, copper, 
grumbling, sh-sh-sh koooooooo kwish huh uh, sweeping 
over the ground, burning everything in its path, covers 
things makes sort of a blanket over the ground, making a 
thunderous noise killing people going very slowly killing 
animals burning things cooling off breaking windows- 
burning towns. 

Stories: The words given above were on the blackboard for the 

children to use if they liked. 
David: Seeping in cracks, creeping in cracks. That's two things lava 

does. Rough steep lava ashes, blackwashing the ground. 

Burning things. That's what a volcano does. S-s-s-s sh-sh- 

sh-sh Koo-oo-oo-oo Kwish. That's the noise a volcano 

says. Running in cracks and sliding in cracks. 
Micky: Erupts black ashes lava stone copper, 

Sh-sh-sh high up in the air, 

Rolling on rocks, falling in cracks, cooling off, 

Bubbling water, hot steam. 
Robert: Rough, steep, hard, black 

It erupts. 

Lava flows, 

Sweeping over the ground 

Killing animals, 

Running in cracks, 

Rolling on rocks, 

Covering things, 

Burning things. 

Sweeping everything before it. 

Going very slowly. 

Stops. 

It's all over. 

Ann Seeping, squeezing, creeping 

or Pouring in the cracks, 

Faith: Running, falling, dripping 

Sliding in the cracks, 

Goes the volcano. 

Sweeping over the ground 

Covering things 

And burning everything in its path. 

And as it was going it got harder and harder. 
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Carol: S-S-S-S- Sh-Sh-Sh-Sh- 

Lava's erupting out of a volcano. 

Black ashes shooting high 

With stone, copper, way up in the sky. 

It rises higher, higher 

And then down, down to the ground, 

Starting its path of destruction. 

It's sweeping over the ground, 

Sweeping everything before it. 
Barbara: "Sh-sh-sh-sh," said the volcano, "I'm going to erupt. I've 

always wanted to and now I've got my chance." There was 

a lot of booming and steam. Out came bunches of lava. 

Black sand fell over the land. It was one or two inches deep. 

"I'm erupting, I'm erupting, but where will I go after I 

finish erupting^ 3 " asked the little volcano to the big one next 

to it. 

"Don't ask me," said the big one. "I don't know anyway." 

"Then I don't want to know," said the little volcano. 

"That's enough," said the big volcano. 

"O.K.," said the little volcano. 
Buddy: Rising high into the air 

Only to come down again 

To crush everything under it. 

Then came a thunderous roar 

And it started its path of destruction 

Sweeping everything before it. 

The people of the town saw a black wave coming toward 

them. 

They were terrified 

And hid in their homes. 

But when the lava reached the village 

The houses crumbled up under the steaming lava. 

Shrill screams of terror rang out from the houses. 
Then all was quiet but the gurgling of the lava. 



CHAPTER 



FOR THE NINES, THE PLAY'S THE THING 



The high-spirited nines, like the Duchess in Alice in Wonder- 
land, seem to be shouting, "Room, more room!" The world is 
suddenly not nearly large enough for them to stretch in. During 
the preceding years they have been gradually learning to come to 
school alone. At nine all of them do so. At seven and eight they 
have been learning to read. As a group they are now readers. Pre- 
viously they have been handling money pennies, carfare perhaps 
but now money is power and represents responsibilities. They 
save it or spend it without an adult's knowing it. Previously they 
have been tenderly piloted to friends* houses for play and called 
for when it was time to go home. Now they arrange their own 
visits with their friends and their parents. Through the years of 
six, seven, and eight they have been gradually possessing these new 
freedoms. At nine as a group they have achieved these independ- 
encies and they are in the throes of learning to manage themselves 
in a world which is much more theirs than it has ever been before. 
Adults are becoming less important. Yet their nine-year-old wis- 
doms and judgments and justices are not nearly equal to their new 
freedoms. Most important is the gang or the crowd, or "my best 
friend." 

Parents themselves are bewildered. They find their children sud- 
denly running faster than they can run, talking louder and longer 
than they can talk, arguing more cleverly and more volubly than 
they can argue, and pursuing their interests with a persistence and 
determination which leave an adult thwarted and frustrated. It is 
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a period when special understanding is needed, as each child strug- 
gles for his place in the sun. Special emotional problems come up 
at this age, problems which have to do with group relationships 
and matters of personal prestige. 

These high-spirited nines are capable of an enormous amount of 
work. They are highly imaginative and have a tremendous amount 
of curiosity about the world, but they are not eager for knowledge 
merely for the sake of knowledge, 

PROGRAM BASED ON OLD FOLK TALES 

In considering the school environment and curriculum content 
which would give the nines the richest growth and most valuable 
outlet for their emotional needs, it was decided to try a program 
based on old folk tales, fairy tales, and legends which, as the chil- 
dren read, they should feel free to dramatize. Plays thus emerged 
in all degrees of finish, organization, and disorganization. The chil- 
dren make their own scenery, design their own costumes, fashion 
their own properties. They choose their own actors, form their 
own groups, and present their effort to the rest of the class for its 
delight, its criticism, and their own satisfaction. The teacher inter- 
feres very little. Rather she prefers that the children make experi- 
ments and come to their own conclusions. In one play a child had 
four different partsan enchanted dove who turned into a knight, 
a page, a horse, a brother. When the play was finally given, the 
child added a fifth part. But then the audience asked, "Who are 
you now? Nobody knows who you are." 

As they were taking off their costumes the actors were discuss- 
ing their lack of success. 

"Well," said one of them, "I think it is not a good idea for one 
person to be too many people in one play." 

To this there was general agreement. 

When a child finds a story which seems to be a good one for a 
play, it may be read to the whole class or a small group may read 
it and then decide whether or not they want to work on it. Some- 
times several groups work together and each group in turn pre- 
sents its play. After all have had their turn a general class discus- 
sion follows. The children grow tremendously in their ability to 
offer and take criticism, both favorable and unfavorable. Both the 
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preliminary and the final casting are decided by the children them- 
selves. Often the teacher is startled by the fury and venom of a 
cruel witch whose part is being played by the meekest child in the 
class. Nonaggressive children often choose most aggressive parts 
and the aggressive child often explodes his own pent-up steam in a 
way which brings loud applause from the audience who have an 
hour previously complained of his belligerence on the playground. 
The hysterical child who overacts, the sentimental child who poses, 
the shy child who will not speak out, the bossy child who tries to 
run things, the obedient child who waits to be told what to do- 
all these find a sympathetic place in some group where either they 
identify themselves with the part in such a way that they put that 
part across or else the group demands are so insistent that the child 
comes through in spite of himself. There are few instances of hurt 
feelings and so far only on one scorewhen a group tries to put a 
child out of a play. It has always been possible to work the rela- 
tionships out in these instances. 

At certain intervals the whole group works together on very 
short pieces which are perhaps told for the occasion, or have been 
read previously, or are parts from one story. Red Loki cutting the 
hair of Sef is one of the choices the children enjoyed the most. The 
dwarfs forging the magic ring and hammer is another. Sometimes 
a very brief story is suggested, such as "It is a very sunny summer 
day. Two children are picking berries. Suddenly an old man ap- 
pears and asks . . ." Five groups of three each work this out, some- 
times in pantomime, sometimes in words. 

The other twenty children in the group will sing or read poetry 
during the five or seven minutes when the actors are at work. The 
sound effects are particularly intriguing and there is nothing these 
children cannot be, from wind blowing through a forest, and rain 
falling, to thunder which makes the audience tremble. 

Material for plays is sought everywhere. Sometimes the group 
starts with the Scandinavian countries, sometimes with the Central 
European. The first seem the more satisfactory because of the 
number of available books which the children can read themselves. 
The enthusiasm for plays carries straight through the year un- 
abated. The children even beg to use their playground time for 
plays, which is the highest praise anyone could expect for any 
activity. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND SCIENCE 

Both geography and science grow naturally from the children's 
interests in the foreign countries. As the children read and discuss 
and dramatize the Scandinavian Eddas, legends, folk tales, and 
fairy stories, the formal group discussions go back to the land 
itself, the people who live there and their relation to other peoples 
and other lands. The talks bring out the kind of country it is, the 
forces that make it, the sailors, the peasants, the farming, the fish- 
ing, the timberlands. We go to the beach for a picnic, but before 
our lunch we sit in circles of six or seven children each and each 
child makes some land he really knows in the sand. We discuss this 
together mountains, flat country, hilly country, farm country, 
city land. When we are back in school each child reproduces the 
map on paper in his notebook doing it any way he wants to so 
that his picture tells the story of his land just as he made the sand 
tell it. 

In the following weeks we tell the stories that people have told 
all over the world of how the earth began. We discuss where peo- 
ple got these stories, how they made them up as interpretations of 
their own experiences and their own environments. We discover 
how, as the stories were told and retold and people came from 
other places telling other stories, the many stories became one 
story. We discuss the scientists and their interpretations of how 
the world came to be. We go to Central Park to see the glacial 
rocks and to Inwood Park after a heavy rain to see how water and 
wind are changing the land now. We have a large canvas which 
we spread on the floor to hold quantities of damp sand. We talk 
about the kind of land in Norway and Sweden and build it up 
not at first with any emphasis upon shape or size or outline. We 
get a very mountainous land, with many islands, with the bays 
running inland. We go further and discuss Iceland, Greenland, 
the British Isles, the northern part of Europe, and the northern 
part of North America. This is done over weeks at intervals; the 
various places are named, the islands, seas, bays, fjords. Mountains, 
ice floes, icebergs, plateaus, are made of plaster and asbestos, dried, 
painted, and placed where they belong on a large oilcloth map of 
Europe. 

We make pictures showing the proportionate amounts of land 
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which are farmlands, timberlands, etc. We take sand, clay, stones, 
and make them into mountains and place them in a wide pan on 
the radiator. As they dry, large cracks appear. With laundry 
sprinkler bottles we make it rain on these day after day. Sand and 
clay are washed down; rivers form and make their channels; lakes 
appear; pointed mountains become rounded; islands form. We 
make another panful of mountains and cover it with crushed ice, 
which melts. Another pan is planted with grass. The soil then does 
not wash down so easily. Ice is frozen in large cakes tinted blue. 
The ice is then put in pans of water to see how it floats and the 
water level is marked on the edge of the pan. Experiments are 
made with colored water running through a tube into other water 
to show how water currents form. Thermometers are placed and 
read on dry sand and on wet. Many kinds of simple science ex- 
periments are carried on: clouds forming, air pressure. These are 
written up in a nine-year-old way. Estimating the velocity of the 
wind, foretelling the weather, recording the direction of the wind, 
and reading the thermometer are of great interest. 

OUR SCHOOL SERVICE 

The growing of plants and bulbs for the school has been our 
school service. We have tried many ways soil, water, peat moss, 
pebbles, and the new chemicals now on the market. We have 
started plants by slipping them, by seed, by leaf rooting, by cut- 
ting the leaf and pinning it to the sand. The children read and 
follow simple directions, label the pots, do the measuring and 
weighing. Equal parts of loam, sharp sand, and soil, or one part to 
two, become familiar directions which they handle easily. One 
tablespoonful of solution to eighteen of water can soon be man- 
aged with dexterity. Narcissus, crocuses, lilies of the valley, hya- 
cinths, begonias, African violets, have bloomed in our windows as 
well as ivies, small box trees, and philodendrons. 
- We make many visits in the community as the account in Chap- 
ter XV shows. Foreign stores are visited and advertising pamphlets 
collected. Sometimes we may follow up advertisements in foreign 
papers. The class eats lunch at a Norwegian, Polish, or Czecho- 
slovakian restaurant. We visit the various foreign-born communi- 
ties, and stories from the newspapers telling of interesting or 
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exciting events in these centers are brought in by the children and 
teachers and parents. Trips to the national churches and foreign 
national clubs are valuable. 

The World's Fair was immensely useful in this program. We 
went again and again, going to only one national building on each 
trip. The Norwegian exhibit gave us enough material to supply 
us with reading for weeks on fishing, cheese making, lumber, 
paper, wood carving, weaving, as well as folk festivals and sports. 

A Finn, a Czech, a Russian, and a Swede have come to talk to 
the children and have put us in touch with other places of inter- 
est in their own community here. The Swedish Book Shop, the 
Peasant Art Store, the Scandinavian churches, have made us wel- 
come. We discuss the way the various groups brought their cus- 
toms, their celebrations, their churches, their home furnishings, 
with them, when they came to this country, to make their new 
homes like their old. 

The food problems of Northern countries are discussed. The im- 
portance of diet, and of fishermen away on long trips having the 
kind of food which keeps them well, is readily understood. The 
food exhibits of the Northern countries at the Fair were excellent, 
as are the pamphlets put out by the Norwegian cod-liver oil and 
fishing industries. 

MUSIC 

Music from these countries is thoroughly enjoyed. The music 
library has a wealth of material. Folk songs, work songs, art songs, 
children's songs, even simple and familiar operatic arias, have been 
popular. Some of the music of Sibelius, Chopin, and Stravinsky, 
and of other musicians from these countries, and some modern 
music can be identified. Folk dancing is led by someone who comes 
in from the particular country we are studying not always the 
same person and there is discussion about how the dances came 
to be and their part in the life of the village. 

CREATIVE WRITING 

Until this age much of the creative writing has been done 
through having the children dictate either in groups or individually, 
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as their writing skill has not been equal to their ideas. In the fall we 
started with this in mind; but from the first week the children be- 
gan to write independently, however simply. They were told that 
neither spelling nor the writing form was important at this point; 
nor did the teacher spell words for the children, as she soon found 
it interfered with their creariveness and their freedom. The chil- 
dren who could not manage this at all were helped individually, but 
after the first month they, too, were able to work independently. 
Often they may write about anything they please. The teacher 
usually makes a suggestion to help the children who seem lost, 
such as "What makes you the maddest?" "When were you 
scared?" "Were you ever lost?" "What is one of the first things 
you remember?" "Where is your favorite or your secret hiding 
placet" Sometimes they are given a particular subject: "Can you 
write about the change that comes in Norway with the snow?" 

All kinds of writing appear * that which seems to be an emo- 
tional release; poems which develop as a result of our study, 
such as the great snow stillness; work stories and poems; many ex- 
periences with rain, swimming, running away, pets, troubles with 
brothers and sisters. Some of the most interesting group efforts have 
been achieved by the group imagining, for instance, that they are 
sitting by the hearth in a peasant's hut in the evening and a stranger 
has come who says, "Tell me of your land." One by one the chil- 
dren sing or say a few sentences, following each other. There has 
been no way of keeping a record of this, but it has proved a very 
successful means of helping the children to reproduce their im- 
pressions of mountains, rivers, mountain dwellers, herdsmen, snow 
plains, and various other experiences which belong to the people 
they are studying. Sometimes the children bring in music they 
have written at home and we make up a folk dance, or they bring 
in words for a song. 

After the children have written their stories or poems they are 
read by the teacher to the class. Sometimes they are discussed, 
sometimes not. They are handed back corrected for each child to 
copy in his own notebook. The common words which were mis- 
spelled are written in a special place in the spelling, books to be 
studied by everybody. 
1 See Appendix, page 333, for examples. 
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POETRY READING 

We read poetry together regularly. Each child brings in what 
he likes for the teacher to read. When she chooses for the class, 
she uses more blank verse than rhymed poetry. This is because the 
children are very imitative and easily slip into rhyming which is 
not adequate for good writing. Direct writing and clear imagery 
are stressed. The poems by Sandburg contain a wealth of such ma- 
terial: "I painted all day on the top of a skyscraper"; "Milkwhite 
moon, put the cows to sleep"; "The old bridge says, 'Come over, 
try me, see how strong I am.' " 

Often the poetry is used for writing lessons. The stanzas are 
written on five-by-eight cards. From these the children may choose 
the verse they wish to write. 

Dictation becomes increasingly important as the children work 
on perfecting their plays. Both in singing and in speaking we 
stress clear enunciation, correct pronunciation, the pitch and tempo 
of speech most effective for putting a part across. 

Along with all the fairy tales and reading of that kind, it has 
seemed wise to add as many other varieties of reading as possible. 
For the most part the teacher has chosen realistic material about 
the countries we study. We read parts of the biography of Madame 
Curie that deal with Poland, which proved so fascinating that the 
children asked for it again and again. Parts of the life of Hans 
Christian Andersen, Paul Du Chaillu's The Land oj the Long 
Night } Anne Lindbergh's North to the Orient, gave excellent 
imagery and word pictures. The children read many books also 
which have to do with the people and their lives: Sticks Across the 
Chimney, The Girl Who Became Queen, Children of the Soil. 
Mimeographed copies several paragraphs in length, telling of fes- 
tivals or opening the hut on the "saeter" or taking the cattle to the 
mountain, give the children a common content. Also paragraphs 
assigned in Compton's Encyclopedia, in geographies, in certain 
books, give the children their first experience in reference reading. 
As they read their own books they watch for paragraphs which tell 
of certain specific things, perhaps holiday celebrations, perhaps 
food or transportation, perhaps geographic and climatic experiences 
and descriptions. These they read to the class and discuss. 

The group goes to the public library once a week for an hour. 
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Each child has a card, on which he can draw two books. One book 
is taken for school and another to read at home. This makes it 
possible for the children to read widely and to read the literature 
that is appropriate for their age in addition to their school reading. 
It also teaches them how to use a public library. 

ARITHMETIC 

Arithmetic, of course, is part of each day's work. These chil- 
dren love drill. The most popular arithmetic is a speed test, and the 
arithmetic of the year is largely drill in adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, and dividing. Every effort is made to see that the children 
are up to grade at the end of the year. Their experience in and 
practical use of numbers far exceeds their ability to work in sym- 
bols. We play games; the children work in pairs, hearing each say 
the number combinations; we work at the blackboard in groups. 
The children who need individual help are given it and after each 
test the ones who fall below have special help. 

Practical arithmetic is still the core of the year's work. Measur- 
ing, weighing, estimating, calculating all are necessary in planting 
our bulbs and growing our plants and seeds, and require plenty of 
practice with quarts, pints, scales, and quantity measures. Arith- 
metical operations also are necessary in the making of scenery, cut- 
ting and fitting patterns for costumes, measuring materials, figuring 
the amount of cloth necessary for five costumes if one costume 
needs two yards and a half, figuring the amount of money neces- 
sary to buy that many yards if one yard costs twelve cents. All of 
this we work at as needed and relate to the drill. 



LESSONS ON THE PLAYGROUND 



A high spot of the day is the playground hour. The children or- 
ganize this pretty much themselves. Chinese handball, football, 
baseball, relay races, red light, group games, have their turn. There 
are often outbursts of strong feeling about fair play; about break- 
ing in, or running out, or bossing, or teasing. These situations are 
usually worked out by the children in the classroom discussion. 
One of the bitterest sessions of the year was directed against one 
child who was charged with being on both sides. The fury of the 
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group was immeasurable and it seemed impossible for several min- 
utes to understand what the difficulty was. The teacher said, "Well, 
Charles, everybody seems very angry. Were you really playing on 
both sides as these children think you were?" 

There were loud cries of "Yes, yes," including those of Charles. 

"Well, were you trying to keep always on the winning side?" 

"Oh, no," said Charles in blank amazement, "I was trying to help 
the side that was losing and sometimes it was one side and some- 
times it was the other." 

"Ohoh." Long gasps followed as this dawned, and then one 
child burst out, "But that got us all mixed up." 

Often the differences boil down to nothing more serious than 
this, but the teacher must be at once alert and understanding in 
helping the class to adjust them. 



CHAPTER IX 



THE TENS GO BACK IN TIME 



Down in the brickyards working all the day, 

Lord, come help us! Lead us away. 

Oh Lord! come now, lead us away. 

We are slaves of the Pharaoh; 

His men are striking us with whips and with sticks. 

Lord, come help us, lead us away. 

Oh Lord! come now, lead us away. 

The ten-year-old group is singing and dancing in the school 
assembly. They are chanting their own words; they have made up 
their own dance and composed their own music. The perform- 
ance grew out of their studies of the ancient Hebrews, which was 
the central project of the first term's work. 

It was a study that was particularly absorbing. Children of this 
age are interested in peoples who lived at the beginning of recorded 
history. The study also afforded the children an opportunity to 
appreciate the contributions and problems of the Jewish people. 
To the Jewish child it not only gave a solid body of information 
about the past of his people but also gave him a sense of security 
by making him realize the very real importance of the part the 
Jews have played in the world's history. To the non-Jewish child 
the study offered opportunity to know and understand the facts 
about Jews in the past. These facts formed the basis for a fair ap- 
preciation of the Hebrew people. 

LEABNING TOLERANCE 

Another reason for choosing the unit was because it gave the 
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children a chance to observe problems more or less common to any 
minority group. Accepting others who are different from our- 
selves has been a chief problem of mankind since the beginning of 
history. It is equally a problem with ten-year-old children. A child 
in the group who is different from the others is sometimes rejected 
or persecuted. Such intolerance must, of course, be overcome and 
one way to do this is to let children see the tragedies which intoler- 
ance has caused among peoples in history. 

In the course of teaching every effort is made to have the chil- 
dren identify themselves sympathetically with the people they are 
studying. This is not difficult because children at this age have a 
natural tendency to dramatize all subject matter in which they are 
interested. 

EARLY MAN 

At ten children are just beginning to sense the chronology of 
history. This is the first idea we try to give them. The children 
realize that history falls into definite periods, some of which lasted 
thousands of years while our modern period began only a few hun- 
dred years ago. 

We may begin with the important inventions of man. Tools are 
traced from the first club to the crude flint scrapers and through 
the spear and javelin to the hammer, ax, and other stone imple- 
ments. Weaving, spinning, pottery making, animal husbandry, and 
the first stages of agriculture are then explored. Present-day primi- 
tive people are studied to help the children understand early man. 
Stefansson's book My Life with the Eskimo is discussed and parts 
of it read. 

When the children understand something about the nomadic 
tribes and the way they lived, the early Hebrews are studied in 
detail. This necessitates learning the geography of the Bible lands, 
gives much of the color and atmosphere to the project. Maps are 
drawn and consulted frequently, place names located, the Fertile 
Crescent outlined, and the boundaries of the ancient world de- 
termined. The Bible is used as a source of information. Personalities 
such as Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph make the story alive and real 
to the children. Tribal government of the Hebrews and their need 
for trade with agricultural peoples is studied. 

Next the children learn about the Hebrews in Egypt and their 
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flight from bondage. Joseph and Moses, Joshua and Aaron, be- 
come live and thrilling people. The Bible and The Green Pastures 
by Marc Connelly are read; so is the novel Moses by Louis Unter- 
meyer, which gives a very realistic interpretation of the ancient 
story. 

THE RACE QUESTION 

At this time in the study of the Hebrews there is likely to be 
comment about why the Hebrews had to flee from Egypt. This 
always provokes discussion about race. Once during such a discus- 
sion the following answers to what is meant by race were made by 
the children: 

1. The way you look 

2. The color of your skin and hair 

3. Whether you are short or tall 

4. The way you live 

5. The way you talk 

6. Where you live 

7. Your religion 

8. What you do 

It was apparent that this was a controversial subject. Everyone 
wanted to talk at once. Each child was allowed to explain what 
he believed. The children themselves discovered some of their 
errors in their answers. For example, everyone soon agreed that 
"Your religion" was a poor answer because one could have almost 
any religion and be a Negro or Spaniard or Japanese. When the 
boys and girls could not agree that a typical Russian was blond or 
brunet the answer "The way you look" seemed unimportant. "The 
way you talk" was ruled out because all the children know English- 
and Spanish-speaking Negroes. After the second day's discussion of 
race many of the children were convinced that physical char- 
acteristics really determine race. A smaller group felt that "Where 
you live" does not determine race. The children understood that 
the Hebrews had lived in many different parts of the world. In this 
way the children finally came to the conclusion that these con- 
siderations did not answer the question. 

It was emphasized that all known races of men are exactly alike 
in almost every important physical characteristic. In this way phys- 
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ical differences were minimized. Finally it was pointed out that 
race is determined by measuring certain physical characteristics 
such as length of extremities, size of head, and type of hair. The 
point was also made that within any group of people there were 
always great differences, while the differences between groups was 
always very small. This discussion of race was most valuable be- 
cause it eliminated certain obvious misconceptions and showed the 
children ways in which the subject might be approached. 

The next episode studied had to do with the efforts of the 
Hebrews to build permanent homes in the land of Canaan. To give 
this part of our study direction and keep it from taking up too 
much of our time four leading questions were presented to the 
group: 

1. How did the Hebrews change from wandering tribes to 
farmers? 

2. What changes in government did they need to learn? 

3. What problems divided them into two nations? 

4. Did their religion fit the needs of the new life? 

The Bible proved the best source of information for the answers 
to these questions. Additional factual material from other sources 
had to be supplied by the teacher. Personalities such as Saul, David, 
Solomon, and several of the prophets held the material together. 
The story of David and Goliath was one of the high points in the 
Biblical reading. One important discussion which grew out of the 
question concerning the Hebrews' religion had to do with their 
contribution to religious thought. The children had a great deal of 
information on this subject. They were able to grasp the fact that 
the Hebrews had humanized religion and had set high standards for 
defending their faith. 

At this time the children were looking forward to the Christmas 
program. They were anxious to dramatize something for the pro- 
gram. There were many long discussions about a suitable subject. 
All kinds of ideas came to light. At one time the children decided 
to act out the battle of the Amalekites. This theme was felt to be 
too warlike for the Christmas season. Finally the children came to 
the conclusion that they wanted to dance the story of the Hebrews, 
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with parts of the group chanting a poem. The idea as first con- 
ceived seemed too elaborate. Nevertheless the children felt it could 
be done and finally decided to go to work on it. No one seemed to 
think the task impossible. 

Soon they were making notes on exactly what had to be in- 
cluded. In the Appendix x there is a copy of the chant as it was 
finally used. This poem was really only a very small part of what 
was proposed at the outset. The children showed little ability to 
judge what they could accomplish. They tended to use ideas which 
were involved and complicated. This did not hinder them. When 
they started to rehearse, their problems were often solved with 
little difficulty. For example, when they were trying to work out 
the action for the Red Sea episode there were too many children 
on the stage. The girls got in the way of the Egyptian soldiers and 
suddenly the rehearsal had all the outward appearance of confu- 
sion. The adults at the rehearsal waited to see what would happen 
before interfering. Suddenly the girls found the solution. They 
formed a small circle at the left of the stage and went through 
weaving and spinning motions. This grouping was excellent as it 
left much of the stage free for the main action. Such devices almost 
always are found by the children. Often they manage to resolve 
difficulties which tax adult imagination. The only assistance needed 
is assurance. Occasionally the children need advice and adult judg- 
ment. There are times, too, when the teacher has to contribute 
ideas and help keep things moving. 

This is one way in which the children create a performance. 
There are many others. One year the tens decided during the 
rhythms period that their performance would be a dance. The 
organization and planning necessary to work out this performance 
were quite different. The main emphasis was in finding motion that 
expressed the mood they were working for. The problem of writ- 
ing lines was different because what the children wrote about had 
already been worked out in the dance. As the dance took shape it 
was decided that at certain times the children would hold a pose 
and chant a prayer. At the very end a tableau was formed with 
one of the boys bending over another boy, helping him to endure 
his suffering. The lines spoken were: 

1 Seepage 336. 
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Beaten in the brickyards, 

Beaten till we're dead, 

Beaten till our backs bleed, 

Then men taken from the brickyards without friends, 

Laid upon the sod, drenched with our own red blood. 

Please God, look down upon us, 

And pity us, your people, 

Send us forth from slavery. 

PROBLEMS AT THIS AGE 

The ten-year-old is in a transitional stage between the world 
of fantasy and that of reality. In so far as his fantasy can be ex- 
pressed in free and creative ways it helps him to grow. Daydream- 
ing, however, is dangerous. It hinders productive and intellectual 
development. Given opportunities for free dramatic play, the child 
will often express his fantasies in wholesome and helpful fashion. 
Woven into die fabric of such play is the need to satisfy social and 
emotional needs. The urge to compete successfully is always pres- 
ent. There is great eagerness to be first in line, to receive the 
teacher's attention because others have it, to be chosen not so much 
because the child wishes to take part as for fear of being left out. 
A child who has suffered from domination often wants to boss 
others. 

Rivalry may appear in the discussion period. One child may 
want to do all the talking. The teacher must see that the child who 
is diffident has his chance. He must be helped to put what he wants 
to say into forceful and effective language. Group approval will 
give him new confidence. Occasionally the teacher may let a 
ready and able child into a secret. He is not being called on be- 
cause his ability to contribute has already been recognized and 
understood, and a less articulate child needs a chance. 

Many of our group problems are made easy to handle because 
our children know one another so well. They have been together 
for a great many years; they know what to expect from one an- 
other and they learn, too, that various members of the group change 
and develop in different ways. There are many shifts in a child's 
status in the group as the years go on. Thus we may see children 
who have suffered from a sense of social failure at eight or nine 
years of age suddenly coming into their own at ten, as leaders. The 
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others accept the new development and are often eager to help 
further it. 

With ten-year-olds, twosomes are the order of the day. These 
relationships are short-lived, but as they are very intense while they 
last they must be respected as fulfilling an important need. The 
sexes still continue to avoid each other, the boys withdrawing from 
the girls in play and showing their abhorrence at being associated 
with anything that can be regarded as "sissy." 

Hero worship is also beginning. Ten-year-olds are apt to create 
a hero out of anyone in the adult world who contributes to their 
security. They also make heroes out of their companions. It is 
difficult to determine just what standards a child sets up in choos- 
ing his hero, but among boys, at any rate, sheer physical size and 
muscular power seem to be very important. 

The need for vigorous, indeed violent, physical exercise is more 
urgent than ever. The child is beginning to run fast, jump high, 
throw a ball far, catch expertly. Prowess on the playground must 
be recognized; team play encouraged. This vigorous play in turn 
must be balanced by periods of rest and quiet. Few realize how 
much sleep children of this age require. Many of our children are 
overwrought and high-strung because of insufficient sleep, hard to 
get in the average city home. 

Tens are growing human beings, moving toward adulthood. 
They are concerned about their changing bodies; they are con- 
cerned about sex. Part of this interest is purely scientific; part of it 
is highly personal and bound up in emotions the child does not 
understand. 

PHYSIOLOGY STUDY 

An experiment is now being conducted in the school to de- 
termine what age is best for the study of physiology. We have 
been teaching it to the tens for the last year or two because such 
knowledge is needed before pubescence begins. 

The ten-year-old is actively seeking information about his body. 
He wants to be comfortable about it. Past experiences with illness, 
bits of adult conversation, and discussion with older children have 
formed fears which must be relieved. He has many questions to 
ask. No half answer fills the need. The explanations must go to the 
heart of the matter, even though the simplest terms are used. 
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In teaching physiology we ignore questions involving illness. 
The children are made to understand that such questions can be 
answered properly only by a physician. The emphasis is placed on 
factual information and simple demonstration, since in this way a 
background for sound health habits can best be secured. To estab- 
lish an objective and impersonal viewpoint, we may begin with a 
quick survey of the various species in the evolutionary scale. Still 
making frequent comparisons with other species, the cellular struc- 
ture of living matter is studied, then the skeletal structure and the 
main cavities of the human body. During this more detailed study 
the child is not allowed to forget that the body moves, breathes, 
and works as a whole; that he is now examining the various parts 
only to see how the whole body accomplishes its necessary 
functions. 

The important systems are then studied, taking up the digestive 
system first, the circulatory and respiratory second, elimination 
and nervous systems next, and the reproductive system last. If there 
is still time, the children memorize the functions of the various 
organs and the names of many of the bones. 

How material should be taught is always a question. Many 
mechanical aids have been found useful. The children keep note- 
books in which they copy brief summaries of the work as it has 
developed in class discussion. Large charts illustrating the various 
systems are used, with explanation by the teacher. Many books, 
primarily for adults, are made accessible to the children because of 
their pictures and diagrams. Perhaps the most useful aid is the dis- 
cussion and the questions the children contribute. 

The child's interest and curiosity are so great at this time that an 
alert teacher finds little difficulty in introducing the use of dic- 
tionaries, indexes, encyclopedias, and other sources of information. 
Thus the ground is laid for the more mature use of the tools of 
research which the children will need when they are eleven. 

READING AND WRITING 

In our work in English we make no distinction between literature 
or composition and the content of other subjects. Thus we may be 
reading a story about the Egyptians chosen for its literary value or 
we may have a writing period concerning our work in science. 
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When the writing is factual and nonliterary in character we feel 
free to stress techniques. Here the approach varies considerably 
with the pupil. Some of the children are insecure about writing and 
should not be criticized for lack of skill in handwriting or sen- 
tence structure; others are ready to acquire these simple tech- 
niques. Punctuation such as periods and question marks are musts 
with these children, as are capitals for beginning sentences and 
proper nouns. We analyze faults in handwriting requiring recopy- 
ing, when carelessness is evident, practicing letters which are 
poorly formed. 

Many children are unable to write with facility because they 
cannot spell the words they want to use. We therefore raise the 
question of spelling as little as possible during the writing period. 
We give the children spelling workbooks and, to help them spell 
words in context, frequently dictate familiar poems which they 
have enjoyed. Misspelled words are then corrected and a separate 
list made of them for the children to study. The children enjoy 
keeping the poems in a separate place in their notebooks. 

When we are working for the child's own expression of crea- 
tive material the situation is quite changed. Here we begin as care- 
fully as possible to create a free, relaxed, and quiet atmosphere. 
The children must feel happy and enthusiastic. Where necessary 
the teacher may suggest a theme. It may be something the group 
has experienced together. For example, the class had been on a 
trip to the lower East Side. The children had been impressed with 
the hectic activity of the open-air markets. Out of this arose the 
mood for one creative writing period. All the children sat perfectly 
still, then the hustle and bustle of Delancey Street was described. 
One boy seized his pencil and wrote the following: 

A Dirty Little Street 

Dirty little houses 

In a dirty little street: 

There's some lettuce hanging 'round 

And the remains of some meat. 

Big fat women 
And big fat men 
Getting so drunk 
Acting like they're ten. 
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A man with a pushcart 

Comes rolling along, 

Singing his potato and apple song. 

There are dirty little children 
Running through the street, 
With dirty little hands 
And dirty little feet. 

And that's the way it looks 
Down a dirty little street. 

In order to help children grow and improve their writing, indi- 
vidual conferences are held. Group discussions of children's work 
have to be handled with care. Children need the criticism of other 
children and group approval, but the teacher must be on guard lest 
the children who are dissatisfied with their own work express their 
feelings by overharsh judgment of the work of others. In individual 
conferences he must use praise and criticism judiciously. Children 
have high standards, and praise too easily won soon becomes mean- 
ingless. Specific suggestions for improvement are usually followed 
eagerly and intelligently. 

Children at this age are interested in new words. For this pur- 
pose we read as much as possible. Indeed, so important is reading 
considered by the group that we have two reading periods daily. 
We work for speed and accuracy; we learn to look up new words 
in the dictionary; we try to develop a critical sense. 

We read many books, or passages from books, together. Stories 
for ten-year-olds must have a rapidly moving plot with little psy- 
chological comment, much conversation, and rather obvious sus- 
pense and conflict. A few children are still absorbed in fairy tales, 
but many more enjoy realistic stories about people with whom 
they can readily identify themselves. 

The whole problem of fostering a love for good literature is one 
which requires great sensitivity and intelligence on the teacher's 
part. If we are willing to begin where we find the child, accept his 
tastes as sincere, and avoid talk about good literature as such, if we 
ourselves are moved by the genuine and real in artistic writing, we 
are likely to communicate that feeling and appreciation to the child. 

Much of what we have said concerning prose applies to poetry as 
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well. However, one often finds among ten-year-olds, especially 
among those who have heard little poetry read at home, a definite 
preconceived attitude or prejudice against poetry. "No poetry, 
please" was one child's frank plea at the beginning of a reading pe- 
riod. However, before many weeks our poetry-reading period was 
one of the most popular of the day. We started with poems with a 
rich rhythmical pattern and dramatic sequence, such as Alfred 
Noyes' "The Highwayman" and Vachel Lindsay's "The Congo." 
These completely caught the imagination of the group. For weeks 
every poetry-reading period had to begin with or close with "The 
Congo." Many of the children learned the poem by heart and often 
found themselves reciting it, beating out the rhythm as they did so. 
By this time all opposition to poetry was dead. The very ones who 
had first objected were frequently asking for more and the poetry 
period was expanded to a full forty-five minutes, with the children 
calling for more time. Poems by Blake, Wordsworth, Sandburg, 
and many others became favorites. 

Poetry reading was followed by poetry -writing and at the end 
of the year a sizable book of poems was mimeographed and dis- 
tributed. Four or five of the more notable ones are in the Appendix. 2 

2 See page 3345. 



CHAPTER X 



THE ELEVENS FACE GROWING UP 



Modern psychological and physiological research has over a pe- 
riod now of twenty years made most of us familiar with the early 
stages of child development. We know in broad terms at least what 
the major characteristics and needs are of the young child under 
six. We know less about older adolescent children, but here again 
research institutes have been busy and have brought to light much 
that is useful for teachers and parents to know about these baffling 
years. The middle years, however, are still largely undiscovered 
country and only recently has there been much demand for in- 
vestigation and research of the needs and nature of the * 'middle- 
aged" child. 

Some of us no doubt have heard the story of the youngster of 
eight who seemed worried lest he catch a sickness from his brother. 
"Teacher said that John was suffering from adolescence," the boy 
declared. 

This familiar ailment comes earlier to some "middle-aged" chil- 
dren than to others. A good many of the eleven-year-olds are 
plainly coming down with it in September, while others may 
show few symptoms until the very end of the year. Physical and 
mental growth of an individual is uneven at this stage a child may 
be well advanced physically, perhaps beyond his chronological 
age, or he may be intellectually precocious but emotionally still 
very young; and there is a marked range of differences in growth 
among the individuals of the class as a whole. Whereas some of the 
girls are still in the hobbledehoy stage and anxious to play all the 
boys' games, about half of the girls begin to menstruate during this 

94 
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year and turn very feminine. While great improvement has been 
achieved by parents and teachers in their attitude toward such an 
event in a child's life, it is a milepost in the process of growing up 
which each girl must pass and to which she must make her own 
adjustment. Being easily hurt, weeping, and evidencing lethargy or 
temper are sometimes signs that this adjustment is proceeding with 
difficulty. 

CHILDREN'S FEARS 

At the same time a good many boys and girls are beset with 
other kinds of fears and anxieties. Only recently have we become 
aware of how oppressed many children are by worries and fears 
of one sort or another. Yet fear is the greatest enemy to growth 
and learning. By this we do not mean terror or panic, but a mild 
form of fear better described as dread or apprehension or even lack 
of confidence. He is afraid he may be late. He is afraid he won't be 
promoted. He is afraid he may not get a good mark. He is afraid 
the monitor will report him. He is afraid he may be sent to the 
principal's office. He is afraid he may be embarrassed by having his 
name called out loud. He is afraid the teacher is going to fix him 
with a look. These are only a few of the typical threats which may 
assail a child in many a school environment. A year or two ago the 
children were questioned by an inquiring reporter as to the char- 
acteristics of an ideal teacher. Several of them said that an ideal 
teacher was one "who didn't yell at the kids." Even a perfectly 
kind teacher who does not yell will seem terrifying to a child when 
she is merely using time-honored methods for stimulating work 
and good behavior. When, however, we turn the light of mental 
hygiene on these methods they begin to look as the stocks and 
ducking stool now look to us. When the schools gave up the ferule 
and the dunce's cap they gave up the objects, not the methods. 

We have digressed thus on the subject of fears because it is 
precisely in these preadolescent years that the worries and anxieties 
which so needlessly handicap children become intensified. We are 
trying consciously to deal with this problem. For one thing we 
respect the need for independence which develops so urgently 
around this age. This is the time when children are becoming aware 
of their expanding powers and are eager to put them to the test. 
Their drives are tremendous. They need challenging tasks, a great 
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deal of hard physical exercise, and often work which at first glance 
is just a little beyond them. They are cramped by the four walls of 
the classroom and eager to explore the world beyond. They wel- 
come quite harsh physical adventure. They like to pit themselves 
against the elements; they love to go out in the driving rain or 
swirling snowstorms; they want to scale cliffs, climb high trees or 
in the absence of thesetelegraph poles, high fences, roofs. They 
enjoy the unexpected; it offers a test of their ability to deal with a 
situation. Eager as these children are for adventure, they are still 
easily infected by the fears which grownups may have concerning 
them. If they are overprotected, they presently lose the sense of 
adventure which is so all-important to their growth. 

THE PLAYGROUND 

For this reason we encourage all kinds of outlets on the play- 
ground. More than any other period in the day the children regard 
this as their own province. The contests and achievements here are 
of vital importance. They are the reassuring confirmation of phys- 
ical growth and competence. A boy at this age is strongly caught 
by the world of sports. His major interest is football and baseball. 
Far from discouraging this interest, we use it for all it is worth. 
The lessons to be learned on the playground are of incalculable 
value. 

Here, in terms which children of this age readily understand, we 
can discuss the meaning of democracy, of majority versus minority, 
of the claims of the weaker on the stronger. The average eleven 
can recognize and repudiate petty meannesses, can see the weakness 
of a person who has to be a bully or star performer, can learn to 
stand up resolutely against coercion and aggression. He can be a 
very fair critic, mature enough to detect and discuss such human 
failing as voting for a person for his popularity rather than for his 
fitness for the job; he can be tolerant of those less able to excel in 
games and helpful to a weaker member. The children usually work 
out their own rules for group conduct and exert group pressure on 
offenders. They can be good advocates of the spirit of the law 
rather than sticklers for the letter. 

On the physical side this means a variety of sports football, 
where team play is paramount; handball, dodge ball, keep-away, 
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baseball, and other games where the individual may shine more 
legitimately; skating and swimming, where each may proceed for 
his own pleasure; parties, trips, and picnics, where committees 
function to plan for the benefit of the group. Such a program can 
be arranged so that the natural drives to compete and excel can be 
utilized toward constructive, enjoyable group activity, while the 
harsh, crushing, or overstimulating effects of the competitive spirit 
are ruled out. Therefore we do not train ahead for field days with 
prescribed events, nor do we encourage interclass contests. We get 
a better feeling of unity of the whole group by having the sides 
in any contest informal and temporary. 

A snow fight is a perfect test of hardihood, sportsmanship, and 
tolerant attitude. There can be an area for snowballing, face wash- 
ing, and general struggle, and another area for refuge and peaceful 
pursuits. Complaints about ice balls or anything that is considered 
unfair or really hurtful are discussed by the group and an agree- 
ment is reached. The usual attitude is not to want to be a "sissy," 
not to like a "sissy," but not to want really to hurt anyone. The 
timid ones gradually get into the fun as they feel they can "take 
it." They come in from a long, hard fight, dirty-faced, rosy, and 
relaxed. 

A general but not inflexible teacher-policy of noninterference 
with the group struggles on the playground sometimes allows 
things to happen which necessitate group action and education. 
Two boys once got the idea that it would be smart to keep the 
ball away from the rest. The teacher was appealed to; but she 
wanted those children who were complaining to assert themselves 
directly, to try to get the ball back, and to make the discipline a 
group process rather than teacher-dictated. The result was a free- 
for-all followed by a long discussion period and a lasting under- 
standing about the use of the group's ball. This incident served 
several purposes in the education of the group: (i) it reestablished 
the responsibility of every member in the class for the happy 
functioning of the playground period; (2) it forced out into self- 
assertive action some of the girls who were inclined to depend too 
much on the adult for protection; (3) it brought up the question 
of the use of common property; (4) it revealed the wishes of the 
minority and resulted in a proportionate time allowance for their 
game. It was both a physical and a social adventure. 
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Of course the teacher is constantly on the watch to avert such 
situations as the children may not be able to handle. Unfortunately, 
this is a kind of situation which children playing in public places 
are frequently encountering. To have met it, in this case without 
the intervention of the teacher, was a major victory. 

Adventure may be not only with someone else but also with one- 
self as the antagonist. One of this series was in learning to skate 
when the lakes were frozen in Central Park. This was entered into 
with good spirit by everyone, even by those who had not enjoyed 
ice skating before. Every single member of the class of more than 
thirty begged, borrowed, or bought a pair of ice skates that he 
might participate in this adventure against the cold and against 
wobbly ankles. For healthy eleven-year-olds, triumphant enjoy- 
ment is guaranteed on the second or third time out. 



FOLK DANCING 



Folk dancing has been another physical and social activity which 
has done much to bring the girls and boys into pleasant, easy rela- 
tions. One or two scheduled periods a week have been supple- 
mented, by request, on rainy days or on the occasion of some 
special celebration, by extra programs of dancing. The children 
even organized their own reels on a long ferryboat ride where 
there were musicians, and at other times when they needed recrea- 
tion in a small space they sang their own accompaniment as they 
danced. 

Of course there are always children who dislike physical exer- 
cise and social games. This may be due to too rapid growth, which 
makes the child awkward and unable to take his part, or there may 
be more serious hidden emotional causes. Often a child who is 
overly developed intellectually will be timid and inadequate on the 
playground. We pay special attention to helping such children 
overcome their disabilities, fancied or real. One boy who had spent 
all his years absorbed in chemistry and was more inclined to talk to 
any adult available than to play during the yard period was grad- 
ually drawn into the group games and even the dancing. The 
change in his whole attitude toward himself and the world in gen- 
eral was startling. From a rather morose and solitary lad he be- 
came one full of eager interest in the group and its activities. 
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SHOP: TRAINING IN RESPONSIBILITY 

Shop is another field which offers special opportunity for the 
development of both self-assurance and social responsibility. Its 
advantages are not confined to eleven-year-olds, but it just hap- 
pens that by the time they have reached eleven they have also 
reached a stage of physical and technical competence which enables 
them to make better use of these opportunities. Any child who is 
insecure, at home or at school, whose environment is one which 
cannot be changed or about which he can do nothing, may get the 
feeling that he is quite inadequate to meet any situation. Given a 
hard personal problem in the background, and in the immediate 
foreground some resistant material like wood or metal which de- 
mands strenuous effort to subject, he will be fortified by a feeling 
of confidence and power when he has made this material conform 
to his ideas. Children have a certain instinctive realization of their 
emotional strains and their free choices are frequently a healthy 
striving for balance. Thus a broad scope and freedom of choice are 
necessary that this may be achieved by the various individuals. On 
the other hand, they must have help in planning and encourage- 
ment to reach a higher standard from a technical point of view. 
Some who have acquired facility in paint and in clay, one medium, 
need simple projects which will discipline them in a different way 
and relieve them of any fear they may have that they are not able 
to handle some specific material. Just as some children are afraid 
of wood, others may be afraid of clay. Introduction to new mate- 
rials and techniques strengthens their confidence to attack new 
situations and brings new stimuli to their thinking. Often it ties 
in with social studies or science, as working with textiles, or metal. 

The training in social responsibility conies when an individual's 
interest and proficiency are used to meet group needs. The elevens 
have taken over many little repair and construction jobs, such as 
shelves for the library, counters for the school store, tables for 
classrooms, storage space for music-school equipment, and never- 
ending chair repair. If this is dignified as an especial contribution 
to the welfare of the whole school, it serves to promote a feeling of 
the acceptability of personal contribution to a larger social unit. 
Children nowadays have too little reason for feeling different 
from the boy who carelessly threw tools around the shop because 
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they don't belong to me." This particular boy was helped by 
taving him build a rack to keep the tools in better order. By such 
cleans a different attitude is gradually engendered. 

On the academic side we find that the children at this age ap- 
>raise their achievement in "reading, writing, and arithmetic" in a 
nore objective way. They take more responsibility for working on 
heir weak spots in spelling and arithmetic and enjoy measuring 
Hemselves in rapid drills and problem solving. 

THE ELEMENTS OF RESEARCH 

Our study of medieval Europe is an enormous field into which 
he elevens may make as extensive explorations as they are able, 
/lore important than the particular set of historic facts which they 
sarn is the attitude which they acquire toward research: tables of 
ontents, indexes, card catalogues, dictionaries, maps, graphs, charts, 
nd the sense that out of all these clues they can reconstruct a hu- 
lan situation which has vitality and the germ of ensuing develop- 
lent, following right down to present-day conditions. Dramatic 
iterpretation of historic events supplemented by notes and reports, 
Lelps to build this attitude. Selections of material from original 
ources which will strike an understanding note in the children's 
wn experience people the past with human beings whose motives 
nd achievements may be discussed and evaluated. The museums 
telp our imagination by their presentation of the things of the past 

1 a tangible form. Preparatory to such trips it is necessary to dis- 
uss how the things to be seen fit into the life of the times we are 
tudying. Even such a splendid place as the Cloisters is not laid out 
o make clear the functional connections of the objects exhibited. 
The city furnishes innumerable examples of age-old problems like 
anitation, dissemination of knowledge (newspapers at one end, 
he Morgan Library's old manuscripts at the other), marketing, 
tc., which are dealt with today in quite a different fashion from 
tie way they were in the Middle Ages. So by means of parallels 
nd contrasts we stimulate questions and understanding of social 
hange. 

SCIENCE FIRSTHAND 

When we come to study science we emphasize respect for the 
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use of direct observation to establish facts and theories. We 
begin with the great men of the late Middle Ages and early 
Renaissance, like Roger Bacon, Copernicus, Galileo, Martin Behaim, 
and many others, who were experimenting, inventing, and revis- 
ing the old maps and ideas about the relation of the earth's motion 
to that of the sun and the planets. Then we try to visualize our- 
selves as living on a round body which because of the way it spins 
in space causes day and night, winter and summer, and such attend- 
ant phenomena as tides, changing signs of the zodiac, morning and 
evening stars, phases of the moon, eclipses. 

Once when we had just started discussing this complicated sub- 
ject a bright and earnest girl said she knew all about it, she had studied 
it in another school; she could not tell us about it, but she would 
read what she had in her notebook. She read five statements about 
the earth which were all true but which had no concrete reality 
for her or for her listeners. Asked if she could explain her notes so 
that we would understand them better, she said she could not but 
that her other teacher had told her that if she would repeat them 
over and over enough times she would know them. We adopt a 
different method of learning. Not only do we read books; make 
charts and diagrams, crude compasses and astrolabes; go to the 
planetarium but when back in the classroom we walk out the 
paths of the circling spheres to see how we "used to think things 
were when we were very young." 

Camp, of course, offers special opportunity for studying astron- 
omy and other natural sciences. There we get up in small groups, 
in the middle of the night in the streaming moonlight, and through 
a borrowed telescope see the sun reflected from the volcanic craters 
of the moon. If you are ever feeling dull and humdrum just let a 
few children get you up at two in the morning and feel their 
imagination racing out into space, bringing back bits from the un- 
known which so thoroughly envelops them. The same kind of 
fresh exploration goes on all through camp up the brook, up the 
mountain, under the tree where the ants have a colony. Some of 
our experiences are put down in writing and may be found in 
the Appendix; * others were made the theme of a dance or a play; 
still others opened up new vistas we hope to pursue another year. 

1 See page 331. 



CHAPTER XI 



THE TWELVES GO AMERICAN 



Twelve-year-old Tom said, "That's a fact! America's a democ- 
racy, isn't it? So everyone has the same chance as everyone else! 
That's what the word means, doesn't it? Well, then, it stands to 
reason it's so. I'm telling you 1 " And was promptly met with vocif- 
erous objections from others in the class. 

For the twelves were struggling with the difference between 
opinion and fact. They were discovering that interpretation de- 
pends a great deal on individual viewpoint. They were also dis- 
covering that the concept of democracy is a growing thing, that it 
does not spring full-grown from the Constitution but has its roots 
in the past and its hopes in the future. 

As elevens, the children had seen Man emerging from the Middle 
Ages into the Renaissance and Age of Discovery; had seen him 
struggling to throw off the bonds of serfdom and ignorance as he 
slowly, laboriously, sought to better his condition. 

Now, as twelves, they came to study the story of America from 
rdoo to 1850. Living again the life of these early Americans, they 
found a constant struggle going on for this thing called Democ- 
racy. In Colonial days they saw the Puritans going through great 
hardships so as to live a free life according to their own beliefs, 
yet cruelly depriving others of this same freedom of thought and 
action. They realized the need for a Roger Williams or an Anne 
Hutchinson to lead the fight for tolerance and freedom. 

While living through the turbulent days at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century with Thomas Jefferson, they saw democracy 
advancing even in the strange light of the Alien and Sedition laws. 
Dick became so wrought up over the injustice done to the oppo- 
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sition press and the imprisonment of the editors who wrote against 
these laws that he undertook a long piece of research on the strug- 
gle for the freedom of the press throughout the history of the 
United States. 

They found men willing to die for what they considered their 
freedom while holding others in slavery, and then they followed 
the long, slow struggle toward the concept that all men should be 
born free and equal. 

TODAY'S PROBLEMS 

While studying and "living" in the past the twelves constantly 
came back to "today," referring, comparing, relating the condi- 
tions, the events, and the facts of this period of American history 
with the life of today, to the events and facts of the "now." And 
each threw a revealing light on the other. In the past they found 
a constant struggle going on for democracy. And as they came 
back to the present . . . 

"Why," said Joan in discussion one day, "it's the same old 
struggle going on right here and now! " 

On a trip taken in relays because of the limited number per- 
mitted to attend the meetings of the City Council of New York 
proved most interesting. The class saw the process of government 
at work. The parliamentary order of procedure, debates, etc., 
enabled the children to follow more intelligently that former 
process of government building by the Founding Fathers. 

Alan became so engrossed in municipal affairs as a result of this 
trip that from that time on, for him, all discussions led to the "here 
and now" of New York City and its problems of government. 
Others came, through a rather devious series of happenings, to 
consideration of our relationship with the children in the neigh- 
borhood of the School. 

We had been having some trouble, on the way to and from the 
playground and cafeteria, with some '"gangs" along Sixth Avenue. 
It seemed impossible to establish friendly relations as their number 
varied from day to day and would, at the most inopportune mo- 
ments, be greatly augmented. They took to spitting and throwing 
things at us through the lunchroom windows. Finally Robert and 
Lewis could stand it no longer and a battle royal ensued. 
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On getting back to the classroom we took counsel to find out 
how we could establish and maintain peace and our honor at the 
same time. After we had discussed the reasons the "gang" might 
have for feeling antagonistic, Mike spoke up. 

"I think I could talk to them. You see, I used to feel just as they 
do before I came here. Our gang was Italians, and we used to 
throw tomatoes and things at the Jewish boys, and they threw 
things at us. But now I know we're all just the same." 

So at lunchtime he, with Larry to back him up, sallied forth. 
When the rest of us came out after lunch, we found them all sit- 
ting out on the steps laughing and talking together. "Porky," one 
of the "gang," yelled to us, "We're all friends now." And they pro- 
ceeded to escort us back to school in great style. With that bunch 
of youngsters and their friends we had no more trouble. This did 
not solve all our neighborhood problems, but it did give the chil- 
dren a new point of view and the idea that, perhaps, people could 
get together if they tried. 

Soon their study of the events in American history began to in- 
cite the class to various forms of artistic expression. For a Christmas 
festival they decided to dramatize two poems from Rosemary and 
Stephen Vincent Benet's A Book of Americans: "Cotton Mather," 
and "Western Wagons." These were staged by means of the dance, 
choric speaking, and the singing of old American folk music. 

SHAYS' REBELLION 

After Christmas they wanted a "real play, not just a dance," as 
their next group expression. They decided to write one. Through 
discussion of playwriting and acting they came to realize the need 
of a dramatic incident, and decided to keep on the lookout for a 
good one as they continued in their study of the development of 
American Democracy. They found one in Shays' Rebellion. The 
cause of the rebellion and the actual incidents appealed to them 
strongly. 

Having done some special research on the subject, they started 
in. Some days they would give extempore dramatizations and then 
find they needed to organize what they had. Then they would 
write the scenes needed. These would be read to the group, crit- 
icized, and used in the next dramatization period; then changed, 
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reshaped, and tried again. Some of the scenes were taken down 
from extemporaneous speaking and used just as they were. And so 
the play took shape. 

The question came up of recreating the times as background. 
Should there be scenery and costumes? If so, should they be literal 
reproductions of the times or stylized as interpreting the general 
period? 

It was decided that the scenery would be cut to the bare essen- 
tial "props" necessary to suggest the environment. The costumes 
would be stylized. The work was carried out during craft periods. 
And, at length, the play was given in assembly before the rest of 
the school, but not until many problems had been met and solved. 
These were not merely problems concerning the play itself, but 
questions of social adjustments among the children, appreciation of 
one another's efforts, fair play in allotting parts and jobs, responsi- 
bilities met, and tempers controlled. All, in fact, just the kind of 
problems that constantly arise in living and working together in a 
democracy. 

SERVICES FOR THE SCHOOL 

Three new murals for the main wall of the assembly room were 
needed, and to the twelves was assigned the execution of the large 
eight-by-twelve-foot center panel. The class collaborated on this, 
choosing as their subject for the painting "The Pioneer Family," 
which depicted that part of their studies concerned with the trek 
to the West. 

Each year small groups collaborate in painting murals for the 
classroom. The subjects stem mostly from historical times and inci- 
dents. Sketches are first made in color, and then drawn approxi- 
mately to scale by the children in their art periods. Anyone who 
has painted murals directly on a wall can appreciate that it is no 
small task for four or five children, standing on a long table, to 
account each for his several square feet of painted wall surface on 
a panel measuring three feet wide by ten feet long. 

Here again rises a situation calling for democratic relations and 
the appreciation of the ability and work of others. And in this, as 
in other group work, the backward, the timid, and even those dis- 
inclined to participate, for one reason or another, are encouraged 
to assert themselves. 
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The twelves' relation to, and participation in, the life of the 
rest of the school took definite form in their care of the school 
library. They were the librarians cataloguing, filing, checking 
books in and out. Each child had one period a week in which he 
or she was in charge and, although the job did not include the giv- 
ing of advice on what to read, there were many times when a 
favorite author would be warmly recommended, new books dis- 
cussed, and criticisms shared. 

The cataloguing, filing, and mending of books are done during 
craft period. From this grows an interest in how books are made, 
which in turn leads to bookbinding and to the use of the two print- 
ing presses in the classroom. The latter are a hand press and a 
larger, regular printer's job press. 

Emulating Benjamin Franklin, the children became absorbed in 
the intricacies of typesetting, composition, and make-ready. They 
learned to make page layouts and cut linoleum blocks for illustra- 
tions for use with type. The initial activity of the group in this 
new form of quantity production expressed itself in a modest desire 
to see their short poems in print. But very soon they were printing 
announcements and tickets for aff airs, meetings, picture exhibits, 
plays, etc., for the school. 

Literary expression, inspired by episodes and incidents covering 
the period studied, took the form of poems, stories, and one diary. 
The latter, a spontaneous idea occurring to one imaginative child, 
concerned the adventures of a member of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition. The westward movement was the source of inspiration 
for many stories, letters, and poems. 1 

Science entered into the picture of life in America in many ways. 
The relationship between geography, agriculture, industry, and 
culture in the North, South, and West was arrived at by means 
of discussion and simple, though enlightening, experiments. The 
children demonstrated how variety in climates comes to be, that 
direct rays of heat are warmest, that moisture evaporates and is 
condensed when air is cooled, that a current is set up in air or water 
when the temperature differs in different parts, that bodies of land 
change in temperature more quickly than bodies of water. A trip 
to the Weather Bureau followed and that in turn brought more 
experiments necessary in the making of thermometers and a 
1 See Appendix, pp. 340-3. 
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barometer. Then the class was concerned with how mountains 
and rivers came to be, what soil was and so into the field of 
geology. 

GEOLOGY STUDY 

To college or university teachers of geology it might seem that 
this subject would be too difficult and far beyond the understand- 
ing of the twelve-year-old. By studying geology is not meant the 
usual collections of pretty stones arranged and identified in neat 
trays in order of softest to hardest, although that has its value, too, 
perhaps. The approach was again one of seeing relationships. To 
understand better the geography of any region, and for a more 
complete grasp of certain aspects of the economy of that region 
(such as farming or mineral districts) , an exploration of the geo- 
logical history of that region, or of any region, is of great value. 
The children became interested, excited, intrigued. 

Almost all camps afford ample opportunity for intimate, first- 
hand acquaintance, through actual field work and trips, with the 
study of geology. Some previous preliminary, theoretical prepara- 
tion was all that was necessary. 

Not far from one June camp was a cement mine that we visited. 
The class found on talking to the miners, and through reading, that 
this cement rock was made by deposits of lime-secreting creatures 
that lived in warm, shallow inland seas. 

One inquisitive girl began to wonder. It all seemed very strange! 
Here was a great cave in the side of a small mountain, quite high 
up (in altitude) and in not a very warm climate, that had its begin- 
nings at the bottom of a warm sea. 

Then, when some child asked if fish lived in these shallow, warm 
seas, and was answered that this was so, Tom came to the fore 
again. 

"It just isn't so! Fish don't like shallow water on account of 
storms, and they go out to the ocean. That's not just a fact because 
I know it from experience. I was fishing and the captain said the 
reason the fish didn't bite was because they're afraid, and have 
gone out to deep water." 

It took a little time to straighten things out! 

Opinions and facts then gave way to discussion as to how scien- 
tists arrive at theories. We follow through their reasoning; make 
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large maps and charts, in colored chalk, of the World, America, 
and New York State in different geologic eras, with special refer- 
ence to the formations found in the locality of the camp; and begin 
to realize the great changes taking place over long periods of time. 
The main geologic epochs and the long evolution of living forms 
are compared with the relatively short span of Man's existence on 
earth. The making of a geologic time-clock helped make this clear. 

The need to enlarge some of the maps brought into use the 
knowledge of scale drawing that had been gained in the study of 
mathematics. Measuring distances on the maps brought an easier 
understanding of longitude and latitude. The foundation for this, 
again, had been laid in the study of circles and angles in the 
mathematics period. 

Another application of this study evolved when the children de- 
cided to make a map of the campgrounds. Here they ventured 
forth into the field of surveying, using only simple instruments, 
such as the magnetic compass and protractor, and applying the 
simple ideas concerning triangles that they had gained in their 
earlier study of the subject. 

LEARNING THE ELEMENTS OF RESEARCH 

Along with the relationship between geography and economics, 
other aspects appear. In the same climate and physical environment 
the Indians had developed a culture quite distinct from that which 
the twelves found evolving under the hands of the White Man. 
Starting with a knowledge of iron, to say nothing of gunpowder, 
and having the use of more adequate tools, the American settlers 
were able to take advantage of all the new ideas and inventions 
coming from England and Europe. They developed others them- 
selves, too. Before long the children found themselves plunged 
into a study of the intricate workings of the Industrial Revolution. 

They followed out the many relationships involved for in- 
stance, the invention of the cotton gin led to the rebirth of a slowly 
expiring slave system; the growth of the factory system caused an 
increase in city population and the beginnings of a labor move- 
ment; the settling of the West and increased immigration brought 
about a great development in the means of transportation and com- 
munication; and, as time went on, the conflict increased between 
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the commercial and industrial interests in the North and the slave- 
owning interests in the South. Paths of special interest were found 
in which each child could carry on an individual phase of research 
and report back to the group in any form he saw fit. 

These reports are the result of a great deal of work. First of all, 
in order to be able to do adequate reference work, it is necessary 
that everyone should have reached a certain degree of efficiency in 
reading. They need, certainly, to be able to understand what they 
read, to grasp quickly the main ideas in a selected chapter, and to 
be able to jot down these ideas in a condensed form. But, more than 
this, they need to know how to find the information required, how 
to use a table of contents and an index. Also they need to know 
how to use a card catalogue in order to find the books that contain 
the material they can use. They have to have some idea of the dif- 
ference between primary and secondary source material. And still 
more do they have to develop a critical sense, so that they can 
judge whether an author is expressing just his own opinion or has 
based his work on well-authenticated facts. 

C. L., a Chinese boy with a very natural fellow feeling for the 
Indian, wrote quite an impassioned account of his wrongs at the 
hands of the White Man. His report was founded, however, en- 
tirely on his reading of one book. 

After he had read his report to the group, there was a spontane- 
ous, sympathetic response to his words; but gradually, through dis- 
cussion, the idea began to emerge that a wider range of source ma- 
terial might lead to a truer picture of the American Indian. 

Books were not the only source material used. Pictures were 
collected from libraries and magazines; music, belonging to the 
various times and sections of the country, was listened to, played, 
and sung. And trips were taken: a visit to the Museum of the City 
of New York for Colonial times in Manhattan, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for early Americans, the Jumel Mansion, and the 
Museum of Science and Industry. Also the children saw several 
motion pictures based on American history subjects, as well as The 
River and The Plow That Broke the Plains. 

Much of the work of the class, as can be seen, is group work, 
living and learning together, adjusting and responding to others. 
But in the reports, as well, of course, as in other creative work, 
lies the opportunity for each individual to come into his own, to 
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overcome inhibitions, and to develop freely his own personality. 
Here, too, is the teacher's opportunity to help each child with- 
out having to consider the group first. Assistance is given the indi- 
vidual on work habits; weaknesses are followed up and overcome; 
the feeling of inadequacy or need for special attention is taken 
care of. And, as the reports are given to the group, the approach 
is made easier for the shy child, the insecure child, the child on the 
edge of the group, so that each wins his share in the approval of 
all. 



CHAPTER XII 



THE THIRTEENS LOOK AT THEIR WORLD 



In any book on American education these days there is bound 
to be much discussion of democratic faith and ideals. This is in- 
evitable. The present titanic struggle in Europe which now threat- 
ens to become world-wide has forced us to reexamine the basis of 
our faith and the status of our defenses. What we took for granted 
ten years, nay, five years back is now being seriously challenged, 
openly derided. The democratic way of life is to be superseded 
according to the dictators by the new regime of totalitarianism. 
Personal liberty is outmoded and the individual exists only to serve 
as a cog in the gigantic machinery of the modern state. 

The role of the schools in such a crisis is of the utmost signifi- 
cance. At all times those who -would profoundly change popular 
beliefs have sought to dominate public education. "Give me the 
schools of a nation/' Napoleon said, "and I care not who makes its 
laws." Hitler owes no little of the blindness of his following to the 
rigorous indoctrination of the children of greater Germany from 
their tenderest years with Nazi beliefs, to his Hitler Youth Camps, 
and to the whole stifling regime of authoritarian education. Con- 
versely, here in America the principles and tenets of progressive 
education have become increasingly popular. And this is no mere 
accident; rather the movement is deeply representative of the tem- 
per and the tradition of the American people. "One reason for pre- 
ferring progressive education is that it seems more in accord with 
the democratic and humane ideal," says John Dewey in his Educa- 
tion and Experience. 

The curriculum of The Little Red School House has its roots in 
this democratic faith. And we are not content to bear witness to 
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our faith by lip service alone. We want to make democracy a living 
force in the hves of our children; we want to translate its tenets 
into the practical terms of everyday thinking and acting. It is a 
process which begins in the nursery group and which continues 
straight through to the highest grades in the School. If the actual 
subject matter of the upper groups is more explicitly concerned 
with American life and history than that of the younger ones, that 
is because the children are more mature and hence more ready to 
consider the pressing problems of our country today. 

But even as we take up these problems there are certain impon- 
derables, certain intangible values which we bear in mind. We 
might make this clearer by submitting a list which we made up in 
class one day a list of the characteristics of a democratic person 
and then show how the curriculum of the thirteen-year-old group 
fosters these traits. 

WHO IS DEMOCRATIC? 

First, then, a democratic person has a vivid interest in others; 
nothing human is alien to him. 

Second, he is understanding of other groups, races, and religions. 
Living in the melting pot, he values the contributions which im- 
migrant groups, up to the latest refugees, have made and will make 
to American life. 

Third, he has a critical, analytical intelligence, which he brings 
to bear on modern problems. 

Fourth, he is learning to live with other people in a classroom 
democracy, learning to accept the discipline and the responsibility 
of leadership and of being a follower. 

The subject matter of the year's curriculum is American life 
from the Civil War to today. In some years the work has been 
divided into three units: regions (work growing out of trips through 
New Jersey, investigating the land and the people) ; the conflict 
between the North and die South; the industrial North since the 
Civil War. 

In the Appendix * is a topical outline which we have sometimes 
followed in studying these units. But now to the larger aims in 
view. 

1 See pp. 270-281. 
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ALL THINGS HUMAN 

First as to our concern with all things human. The thirteen is 
intensely interested in the life around him. He loves personalities, 
color, drama; his main nourishment is the radio and the movie. 
These are the palpable things about his civilization which have 
caught his eye and ear. 

How can we channel this very live interest into more serious 
and genuine aspects of contemporary life? Not through books 
alone, certainly. We must tear down the walls of the classroom 
and bring the world to him. And we must take him out into the 
world. 

In Chapter IV we tell how the children range the city and the 
territory around it. Wherever they go, they talk to people, keep 
their eyes open for warm, human material, and learn how to record 
in vivid, fresh language what they have seen. Other media of ex- 
pression are also used: painting, sketching, drama, dance. The walls 
of the classroom present a panorama of scenes, changed every now 
and then, eloquent of the depth and the richness of the children's 
experience. 

We shall discuss the creative writing of the group in more detail 
presently. Our aim there as in all forms of art expression is to help 
the children to savor the world about them, to throw off the 
stereotyped ideas and brittle sophistication of the radio and movies, 
to teach them to use their eyes and ears and other senses to best 
advantage. 

OTHER RACES, OTHER PEOPLES 

Second, we try to be understanding of others. Study of the 
Negro and the immigrant is included in the curriculum of the 
thirteens with a special purpose in mind. We wish to go beyond 
tolerance of another race; we want to learn to understand and ap- 
preciate the contribution which this race is making to our Ameri- 
can life. We want to rid ourselves of the tawdry stereotype to be 
found in the ordinary work of fiction, movie or radio script, where 
the Negro is portrayed as a clown, a lackadaisical, shiftless good- 
for-nothing, or the abjectly devoted menial. 

Harlem is our great opportunity for this study. The children 
take many trips to the Schomburg Collection of books by and about 
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the Negro in the 13 5th Street library. Here, in the finest collec- 
tion of its type, the children carry on their research. Not a small 
part of their education is contact with the splendid staff of librar- 
ians. The entire group may visit the library and hear a reading of 
poetry of American Negroes by a Negro librarian and poet. This 
same librarian read her poems at one of our Commencement exer- 
cises. Other Negro workers, writers, and researchers have come to 
the school and talked to the children. 

The study of other national groups is easy in a big city. We are 
all immigrants and sometimes the children look back upon their 
own family history. At other times they become interested in 
studying some more remote and less well-known group. One year 
we studied the Puerto Ricans in New York. We visited grocery 
stores, music shops, settlement houses, libraries, in the sections 
where they live. We talked to everyone we met, interviewed them, 
and wrote reports on what we found. 

A CRITICAL INTELLIGENCE 

Third, we seek to bring a critical intelligence to bear on prob- 
lems. This is done partly through historical research. During the 
course of the year the children make at least two individual re- 
search studies, each of which involves in many cases consulting 
source material. The school library is used, but other libraries in 
the city are consulted as well. Librarians are always most helpful 
in seeking material on the children's level. The reports then are 
read to the class and criticized. Always the first question is: "What 
were your sources? Did you go to first-hand sources?" Sometimes 
these boys and girls find themselves face to face with pretty pro- 
found problems centering around the knotty old question, What is 
truth? They learn through their grubbing research that you cannot 
believe a thing just because some book says it is so. 

A critical attitude is encouraged also toward the radio, the 
movie, and the newspaper. We try to open their eyes to obvious 
propaganda and dogmatic assertions. One youngster, for example, 
who declared that all legislators are uniformly against the working 
classes was asked to look up the record of our own state Senator, 
Mr. Wagner, of Senator La Follette, and other lawmakers. The 
radio comes in for critical evaluation also. One semester the group 
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put on a weekly radio program running the gamut from Professor 
Quiz to the March of Time. Script writing became part of the 
classwork. The group visited the Columbia Broadcasting System 
studios for several broadcasts of the splendid American School of 
the Air. 

Needless to say, critical thinking involves freedom of speech in 
the classroom. The child is not told what to think but, as we sug- 
gest above, is continually being challenged for his facts. 

DEMOCRATIC TRADITION 

Fourth, we are aware of the democratic tradition and what it 
has meant in our American life. 

Through our American past the democratic tradition runs like 
a golden thread. The best insurance against fascism is a generation 
of persons who have made this tradition a living part of them- 
selves. The heroism of men and women who have carried on this 
effort of the people for a richer life appeals to adolescents. The 
thirteens spend much time absorbing the spirit of such men as 
Lincoln and Frederick Douglass (how many adults know about 
this great Negro leader?), John Brown, Lucretia Mott, Susan B. 
Anthony, Eugene V. Debs, the elder La Follette, and many others. 

We use national holidays as times when we turn back and con- 
template the true American tradition. The Lincoln Birthday as- 
sembly program one year was an example. In this program the 
children dramatically fused a dance, excerpts from a Lincoln- 
Douglas debate, the Emancipation Proclamation, selections from 
Walt Whitman, and a poetic commentary by one of the class. 

We are learning to live with other people in classroom democ- 
racy. The magazine Owr Voice is the single greatest project of the 
thirteens, and it contributes much toward social thinking. It is a 
big undertaking. More than two hundred copies are mimeographed 
each issue. Most of the work is done by the children, the mechani- 
cal details under the supervision of Mrs. Van Frank, a member of 
the staff. 

There is an unwritten constitution to be followed and some- 
times to be amended. Duties of officers are carefully defined and 
redefined. There are many problems to be solved in relation to 
the school public. What is the policy of the magazine? Is it to 
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give the public what it wants? Is one of the purposes to make 
money? What is the stand on politics? From time to time elected 
officials are subjected to the critical scrutiny of constituents. A 
leader is criticized for doing all the work himself. Editors are 
taken to task for slighting their duties or for proceeding undemo- 
cratically. 

Sometimes the supreme court (teacher) exercises veto power. 
Then some basic questions arise concerning the relation of the 
teacher to the class. The teacher occasionally must define and re- 
define the areas in which final decision must rest with adults. All 
these questions are significant if we examine their implications. 
The classroom may become an interesting laboratory where many 
problems of the larger world are lived out under controlled con- 
ditions. 

CREATIVE WRITING 

As may be expected, this grappling with experiences and prob- 
lems at firsthand results in creative writing of real vitality. Tho- 
reau has said, "Expression is the act of the whole man, that our 
speech may be vascular. The intellect is powerless to express 
thought without the aid of heart and liver and every member." 

We do not have to invent topics for English themes. Nor do 
we just say amiably, "Write about anything you please." Rather 
we see to it that our children have a wealth of experience out of 
which writing can naturally flow. The first assignments may be 
very simple five-finger exercises. The children may be asked to 
describe some aspects of the city, the ferry, the street outside 
home or school, the playground. Next the children may try to 
reproduce conversation, to catch the rhythm of speech and ac- 
cent. Then come the records of what they have seen, felt, or 
heard on the trips. These reports are not mere recitals "We went 
. . . We saw . . ." The attempt is made to reproduce the experience 
in all its aspects. The children learn how to use detail, how to 
point up an incident, how to use words much as one uses color in 
painting. They learn thus to remember what they have seen and 
to appraise each part of the experience for what it is worth. The 
report may later be worked into a story, a poem, a play, a radio 
script. "The Land" 2 was written following several trips made 

2 See Appendix, page 345. 
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during June camp to the valley of the Rondout Creek, near Lacka- 
wack, where a dam is being built to impound New York's future 
water supply. Here was human tragedy in the valley behind the 
damsite, where villages, farmhouses, even graveyards, will have to 
be removed so that the area may be made into a reservoir. 

We help our children also to tap their personal lives for mate- 
rial to write about. The thirteen-year-old is interested in looking 
at himself. He is beginning to develop a measure of objectivity 
and he likes to compare himself with what he was two or three 
years ago. He is eager to analyze his personal problems, quite will- 
ing to write about them and thus see them in a new perspective. 
The whole question of personal relationships is pressing at this 
age. Parental influence is beginning to wane. The more mature 
children are trying very consciously to be self-directing. Friend- 
ship and dislike are both on a more subtle plane but of increasing 
importance. Cliques develop among girls, and the stigma of being 
excluded is keenly felt. Interest in the opposite sex is growing, but 
there are still many in the group not yet mature enough for much 
of "that sort of thing." New curiosities about the whole problem 
of social relations are developing, and a growing self-consciousness 
about the whole matter. It takes little prodding by the teacher for 
children at this age to write freely and often most revealingly of 
their problems and desires. The extracts from the children's work 
in the Appendix 8 serve as illustrations. 

We do not, of course, limit our children to immediate experi- 
ences for their material. There is ample place all along the line for 
flights of imagination, for poetry, and for that high delight of ado- 
lescencecaricature and farce. But we do try to help them to use 
writing as naturally and freely as speech, to take it out of the realm 
of the precious or the esoteric and make it a flexible, vital, and 
satisfying means at once of expressing and enriching what they 
have experienced. 

STUDY OF LITERATURE 

The question may be raised, Where does the study of literature 
come in^ The place for emphasis upon that in its analytical phases, 
we believe, should be reserved for the high school, when the chil- 

3 See pp. 343-7. 
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dren will have found their own style, developed a spontaneity, and 
not be so much inclined to play sedulous ape to every author they 
read. 

This does not mean that a reading of classical literature is 
ignored. On the contrary, it is encouraged and is used as a touch- 
stone for the children's creative work. When they are writing 
short stories, for example, they analyze the stories of Katharine 
Mansfield and Edgar Allan Poe. 

Since the program of the year deals with American history, the 
children read a great deal of Mark Twain, Jack London, Hamlin 
Garland, and other classical American writers. There are many 
poetry periods, the children taking turns reading poetry to one 
another and talking about it informally afterward. Sidney Lanier, 
Longfellow, Whitrier, Whitman, Sandburg, are some of the more 
popular American poets chosen, while Rupert Brooke, Kipling, 
and Tennyson are the favorite English writers. 

Much lyric poetry is read; but there is also emphasis upon the 
prophetic type of poetry by Whitman and Sandburg, in which 
the meaning of American life is treated. 

The radio and movies are studied as modern means of poetic 
recitals. The children read and discuss such experiments as The 
Fall of the City, written by Archibald MacLeish especially for the 
radio; they also read the text of the movie The River. The spoken 
word is emphasized in class through poetry reading and recitation 
of speeches. 



CHAPTER XIII 



DETOURS IN EDUCATION 



R. was a thin little unhappy boy at the age of eight. He was 
brought by parents, one on each side, beaming with pride at the 
thought of his genius. He did have an intelligence quotient of 164 
and an academic rating of at least three years beyond his age. He 
didn't know how to run, to play games with other children, to 
associate with children even intellectually. He showed his un- 
happiness through his behavior: severe temper tantrums, infantile 
crying spells, and vomiting spells when mealtime came. The 
parents found satisfaction in his intellectual equipment; the child 
found nothing but dissatisfaction. 

T. was another well-endowed child although not so spectacular. 
At nine and one-half he could write poetry and imaginative stories 
that would do credit to an adult. By eleven he had written a his- 
tory on paleontology for children. Yet he couldn't catch a ball, 
open a banana or a baked potato at lunch, find his way to the 
school cloakroom where he daily hung his coat, tie his shoes or 
comb his hair. Again there was no way in which he could make a 
social relationship with those of his own age. There is nothing 
more pathetic than the way this child said, "I would like to play 
with other children if I knew how." 

It is difficult to describe P., who at seven years of age had a 
mental age of sixteen years. She was a strange mixture of a little 
old lady and a baby. She used reading as an opiate, often reading 
and memorizing encyclopedic facts while she ate her lunch. She 
would respond to no group activities, auditory stimulus, or con- 
versation. Her early precocity made her the center of the group 
in the family and neighborhood and she soon learned to dominate 
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an adult world by means of verbal exhibition. Her motor or emo- 
tional development could not keep pace with her mental develop- 
ment, so that she lost all desire to achieve things for herself. 
Although she could easily prate about the relative merits of environ- 
ment and heredity, she could not put on her own hat and coat. In 
the eyes of adults she was a superior child if a troublesome one; 
in the eyes of her contemporaries she was a baby and a fool. 

These are cases selected at random from Miss Beaman's class. 
They are children who were maladjusted because their intellectual 
growth had far exceeded their emotional and social growth. Other 
children are brought to us suffering from difficulties less easy to 
diagnose but all misfits with their age groups in one way or an- 
other. Actually many of these children can be helped back to a 
normal and happy living, but the process is neither easy nor sim- 
ple. As someone has said, nobody ever became bad all at once; the 
causes of maladjustment and antisocial behavior run far back. 
These children are showing through the only language which they 
effectively have at their command behavior that all is not well 
with them, that all for a long time back has not been well with 
them. To unravel the difficulty, to rebuild and restore within the 
child the sense of lost security and integrity, is a delicate and com- 
plicated task It cannot be done in most cases within the larger 
groups of the regular classes. A small class and an especially trained 
teacher are necessary. 

Such a class has been established at The Little Red School 
House since 1933. At first most of its members were selected from 
the classes within the School; but as news of the group spread, 
many children have been brought to us by parents, sent by clinics, 
referred by psychiatrists and other schools. 

After three years one class grew to two, and now again we have 
returned, at least for the present, to handling largely our own 
problems. We have limited our present age range from seven to 
ten. The use of this class should and does remain flexible in order 
to serve the needs of our school group. 

The children in the class vary at entrance in age, mental capac- 
ity, and social background. The usual membership is about twenty 
pupils. Chronological ages vary from seven to ten; mental ages 
from seven to sixteen. All the children, while obviously malad- 
justed, have normal potentialities. 
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NO ONE TYPE OF PROBLEM 

Actually no scientific classification can be made of these chil- 
dren. Their problems and adjustments are of as many kinds as 
there are individuals. The greatest number are like the three chil- 
dren we have just described, youngsters mentally brilliant but so- 
cially and emotionally retarded. Some of -this brilliance has been 
deliberately encouraged by the parents because the child had early 
appeared precocious; sometimes the lack of opportunity for social 
contact had driven the child to satisfy these needs within himself. 
Then comes the plea, "He doesn't like to play with other children. 
He is not interested in the babyish things they do." 

There are also children whose physical make-up demands a 
relaxed environment. Some have physical defects which make it 
impossible to keep up with the swift-moving pace of a normal 
group. 

S. was a boy who had been deaf from birth. He made a partial 
adjustment to life, but his deafness was not discovered until he 
was five years of age. He was an asocial-minded little boy, and 
when he could not compete with other children he would have 
bad temper tantrums and become unmanageable. When trans- 
ferred to a deaf class much later, he refused to learn the manual 
method and consequently would not go to school. In order to gain 
approbation from the bigger boys, he learned to do their stealing 
and pocket picking for them on the street corners. It was a long, 
slow job for him to learn to trust society and to make it possible 
for it to trust him. 

INSECURE AT HOME 

Other children come to us because of difficulty in their relation- 
ship with adults and home conditions which make them feel con- 
fused and insecure. Sometimes the parent in his eagerness to make 
something of the child, either in "like or unlike image of himself," 
forces him into unnatural situations. The child soon puts all 
grownups in the same category someone to fight against to get 
his own way. 

An anxious mother brought in D., who was nine and a half 
years old and quite normal mentally. She had taken him to several 
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clinics because he could not learn to read. In a very few moments 
D. demonstrated his domination of his mother, his failure to accept 
responsibility for any of his acts. He told how he hated his teach- 
ers and how the school was "no good" because it didn't teach him 
anything. The mother on her part related several incidents of 
fighting with the teacher because she did not give D. special privi- 
leges and recognize him for the "really sweet child that he was." 
Obviously D. was using his mother's concern over his reading to 
keep her attention centered on him. 

Another boy whose reading difficulty made trouble was M., a 
six-year-old adopted into a childless family of good means. M. 
came from an orphanage, where he had lived for all his infant 
years. He had an aggressive manner which hid his fear of return- 
ing to the orphanage if "he was bad." He had been taken from the 
institution once and returned. When he attended the first grade, 
he was whipped for getting a poor mark in reading. In his new 
home the problem recurred. His foster parents wanted him to 
be "smart" and attempted to drill him in reading. It became the 
price of his remaining happily with his new parents. We finally 
succeeded in persuading them to give M. the affection he needed 
and the constant reassurance that he was theirs no matter what 
he did. 

A. came as a speech problem of severe stuttering. He was a 
quiet, artistic, sensitive boy whose parents wanted to make him 
over into a virile boy because they didn't want a sissy. He was 
continually being thrust into situations where, as his father put it, 
he would have to "sink or swim." He was left in the middle of 
traffic on a crowded street, forced to fight with boxing gloves, or 
made to go to the store alone after dark. The child, terrified, be- 
came utterly confused, screamed at his father, hid himself, and 
developed a severe speech manifestation. 

Many of our children suffer because they are not sufficiently 
protected against the confusions and disorders of their parents' 
world. There is no awareness apparently of the effect upon imma- 
ture minds of blaring radios, sensational headlines, emotional and 
tense grown-up conversations over social and political issues which 
they cannot understand. 

B. came from a family where economic circumstances had been 
suddenly changed. The father had lost his steady, well-paid posi- 
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tion and now had only occasional work. The boy was kept in a 
constant state of apprehension because the father and mother to 
keep up their morale joked a good deal about having food for one 
more day only or about having to go out and gather wood to 
keep warm if they were thrown out on the streets. All that the 
child understood was that destitution was imminent. He took to 
wandering the streets in an effort to earn a few pennies or 
dreamed in school about making a lot of money and taking care 
of his parents. 

H. came to school at seven, a veteran of several labor wars. His 
parents were anxious that he grow socially with them through a 
realistic experience of feeling for the laboring class. They assured 
us that it did not worry the child a bit when shots were fired, and 
blows were exchanged by police and pickets. H. was able at seven 
to argue in quite the same terms as his parents, but he was troubled 
by sleeplessness, constant vomiting spells, frequent periods of 
exhaustion. 

T. was referred by a clinic. He lived in a comfortable home in 
an excellent neighborhood. His mother and father were well- 
educated and intelligent people. One day the mother noted with 
growing concern that the child seemed afraid to go out of doors, 
and when she forced him to go out in the yard to play she found 
him under the porch crying bitterly. Soon this attitude extended 
to going to school. He had been the silent victim of race perse- 
cution by the boys in the neighborhood and had failed to say any- 
thing to his mother because she might feel badly. By the time he was 
transferred to the special class he had developed a deep-rooted 
habit of seclusiveness, cringing when invited into group activities, 
and wild crying spells of fear. 

INSECURE AT SCHOOL 

Misunderstanding at school as often as at home produces prob- 
lems. Children in a large city often move each year and have to 
begin all over again in a new school. 

J. was an attractive ten-year-old with sparkling brown eyes. 
His report card, which his mother showed us, said, "Not proficient 
in anything." He was about to be failed in arithmetic and reading. 
Yet he had an I. Q. of 124 and his home surroundings and family 
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relationships provided no clue to his troubles. He said he liked 
school but didn't do very well there. Finally his transfer card was 
studied. At ten he had been in five different schools. The first one 
had been a happy experience. The teacher had looked at this 
bright little boy and decided that he should be put in a higher 
grade and with a little help make up for being behind in reading 
and arithmetic. All started well, but the family moved and no 
record of the special assistance the child needed was sent to the 
next school. The new teacher set him down as laggard and made 
him taste constant failure. He began to misbehave in the class- 
room and to form the habit of just getting by in his weak subjects. 
He had the same dismal experience in three more schools and at 
last was rated "Not proficient in anything." 

CAREFUL STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL 

No child is placed in our special class without long study of his 
case. No one incident or the opinion of no one person is decisive. 
Several people pool their experiences: the teacher who has the 
child, the teachers who have known him, experts who have been 
dealing with his problems, the parents, the director of the School, 
and the teacher of the special class all sit in frequent conference 
before a final decision is made. 

What is done with these children, once they are in the special 
class, is of much more importance than how they arrive there. To 
take children out of the regular groups and then to proceed with 
the regular classroom routine would be disastrous. All preconceived 
educational theories must be discarded and only the needs of the 
children themselves considered. Each child is a different picture; 
but each one has the basic need, to discover how he may play a 
satisfactory part in the world and how he can find security in 
belonging to his own contemporary group. This business of group 
living is all-controlling. Although each child presents a distinct 
and individual problem he cannot be helped effectively by being 
treated merely as an individual. His readjustment must take place 
within his own group and must proceed upon the basis of what 
may be termed a type of group therapy. This does not mean that 
clinical service should not be enlisted all help is used freely but 
chief reliance for helping these children must be laid on group 
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activities. This point of view is what gives this class a unique place 
in the realm of psychotherapy. 

It goes without saying, of course, that the atmosphere which 
surrounds the child in school is of first importance and this is di- 
rectly dependent upon the attitudes and personality of the teacher. 
She must indeed have extraordinary and often quite contradictory 
traits. She must be at once thick-skinned enough to deal with the 
aggressive and often violent behavior of these disturbed children 
without permitting it to affect her attitude toward them, and sen- 
sitive enough so that she can detect intuitively their feelings and 
unexpressed desires. Her best equipment is a buoyant and sponta- 
neous nature and an abiding interest in her job. 

The program which we have found most helpful may be said 
to fall into four parts: (i) a period of relaxation; (2) a period of 
simple group activities; (3) one of cooperation in more complex 
social experiences; (4) a period during which the child learns not 
merely to take his place within the group but also to undertake 
more solid academic work. 

In the first period the child is released from all adult pressure 
and allowed, within limits of safety to himself and other children, 
to do pretty much as he pleases. It is all-important that he let down 
his guards, feel security in the class atmosphere, work off some of 
his frustrations. Naturally this is a period of great confusion and 
there is often little evidence that anything constructive is being 
accomplished. Sometimes a child will just run around the room 
until he is tired, then just sit and do nothing, or he may take out 
his frustrations in acts of destruction or aggression. 

The teacher uses this time to watch the child when he is unaware 
of it, to observe his reactions to materials and other children. The 
materials used are those which contribute sensory experiences and 
allow the child much liberty to create from them as he sees fit: 
clay, wood, paper, paints, crayon, blocks. 

THE PROGRAM 

This is the time also when the teacher gathers all possible infor- 
mation about the child; facts about his family history, home con- 
ditions, growth and development, physical data, results of mental 
tests, previous school records. The mother's cooperation is en- 
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listed, and frequent visits with the family arranged. The child has 
many individual conversations with the teacher in order to get 
acquainted with her. 

Inevitably as time goes on there appear signs that the children 
want companionship: a few children will gather in a corner to 
"just play"; in another corner will be found a few who may want 
to act a little drama. The program is then changed to fit the- needs 
of the members of the group who want to be with others; those 
who do not yet wish to be with others continue in their individual 
program. 

Academic work, during this period, must be kept at a minimum. 
Those activities which promote social experiences wholesomely 
are parties, trips, games, group singing, dancing, dramatics, story- 
telling. These are the activities which for ages have drawn people 
together, and children respond naturally to them. The youngsters 
get the sense of belonging to others, or to something outside and 
greater than themselves. They learn the ready give-and-take of 
group living and, best of all, they can share their problems with 
children of their own age and understanding. 

The following conversation was heard on a trip. 

"I hate my mother," said G. 

"Oh, you shouldn't do that," said M. "Only cold-blooded ani- 
mals like reptiles can get along without parents." 

Or again, at a lunch table, a little girl was playing with her food. 
The little boy next to her said, "Aren't you going to eat that nice 
stew?" 

"No," said she, "I hate it." 

"Well, you shouldn't leave it," said the boy practically. "You 
paid for it." 

It was the only argument which had not been used on the child 
and it worked. Neither of these arguments presented by an adult 
would have been effective. 

Constant association in activities which in themselves insist upon 
a close social relationship helps the child to work out many of his 
troubles and feelings of insecurity. 

The third stage of adjustment demands more than isolated social 
participation in activities. The children are now ready for much 
more complex and more responsible relationships. To be sure, all 
projects and activities have to be very simple; they must call for 
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motor or creative expression rather than the use of language; they 
must be made up of many small and independent units. This is to 
give a child a chance to work with the group when he wishes to 
do so but to withdraw when he feels emotionally disturbed. For 
example, one year the children who were ready to work together 
ran a bakeshop for the School. Such a program was elastic enough 
so that a child might not cook for a week but would feel no hesi- 
tation in coming into the shop and feeling at home in it the fol- 
lowing week. In the same fashion the group built a playhouse in 
the back yard. 

ONE YEAR'S WORK 

An example of one year's program is given below. It must, of 
course, be understood that no one program can meet the needs of 
every group; each year's curriculum must be built upon the spe- 
cial interests and needs of the children concerned. 

The class was divided into three groups, which shifted every 
twelve-week period so that each child gained the experiences of 
each phase of work. One group took charge of the daily luncheon 
of the class. At first the children were mainly concerned with 
going to market and buying the food. Later, as they observed the 
costs, they began to be interested in comparative buying and in 
the sources of food. They visited the large Washington Market, a 
railroad station, a freight depot, docks, etc., to observe the bring- 
ing of food into the city. The children were not satisfied with 
merely obtaining direct knowledge of the sources of food through 
trips, but suggested that we gain some information from books; 
and while this study of food sources was going on, the children 
kept up a daily routine of assisting in the preparation of lunch, of 
making their own menus, of buying their food and paying the 
weekly bills. 

As group organization progressed, other projects developed. 
One small group of boys, feeling that they had to have some scien- 
tific knowledge of food values before they made up their menus, 
withdrew to organize a science club, in which they tested chemi- 
cally the foods that they served each day. Another group of older 
children was most interested in keeping accounts. Each day they 
took the bills from the rack in the kitchen, computed their ac- 
counts, and paid the bills at the end of the week. 
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The advantage of all these experiences was that each child had 
to work with others each day in order to serve lunch. Just before 
changing to another group, the children suggested that since we 
were so short of material for studying foods they should write and 
illustrate a book on what they had learned about providing the 
children of their room with lunch. This involved photography, 
enlarging pictures, revisiting places where they had gone on their 
trips to make sure of their facts, preparing the manuscript and 
getting it ready for the printers. 

A second group of children cared for the classroom and super- 
vised the repairs of the School. As the children often expressed it, 
they were "running" the School. A general mechanic was hired 
one day a week, and each week, as the children received the report 
of repairs needed in the school, one or two children worked with 
him, painting walls, repairing plumbing, and doing general odd 
jobs. It was necessary to call in the matron of the School to learn 
about cleaning agents and the type of cleaning she required. Once 
when the cook of the School was absent, a man was called in to 
clean the kitchen. The children worked with him, discussing philo- 
sophically the reasons for his lack of regular employment and 
showing him how to do things according to their standards. 

A third group took charge of the textile needs of the School. 
They made and took care of towels, bath mats, table linen, cur- 
tains, and such things. Each day they were responsible after lunch 
for laundering the table doilies, during which time they learned 
the best methods of laundering and of removing stains. They be- 
came very much interested in the development of silk and of arti- 
ficial textile products. They obtained silkworm eggs and took care 
of them through the cocoon stage. They went through the process 
of unreeling die silk from the cocoons and actually experienced 
some of the labor which goes into the manufacture of real silk. 

By thus working together on a common project these unadjusted 
children gradually drop many of their undesirable ways. The child 
presently realizes that the work in hand cannot go forward if he 
interferes with it by temper tantrums, quarreling, impatience, nega- 
tive behavior. 

Gradually there emerges, in spite of much backsliding, an indi- 
vidual who takes his part because he feels he belongs to a group 
which is doing something worth while. This feeling of cooperation 
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cannot be accomplished in a day; it grows over a long period of 
time. 

The next and final stage utilizes much more nearly the type of 
program used in the regular group. The child is now ready to 
tackle academic work. At this time the child whose academic 
work has suffered during the period of adjustment can catch up 
in his reading and writing, spelling and arithmetic. With a little 
individual encouragement he does well in his academic work once 
his psychological troubles have been cast off. There are a few 
children, however, whose confusions take the form of specific 
problems in reading, arithmetic, or spelling. In such cases no one 
remedial method can be employed. A detailed analysis of the diffi- 
culty plus what is already known about the total environment of 
the child must dictate the remedial techniques to be used. In rare 
cases of subject inefficiency clinical help is obtained. Usually the 
child realizes that there is an enormous number of things which he 
wants to find out about. He wants to read and paint, to write and 
make things. He needs the skills to satisfy these ends. It is easy now 
to widen his horizon; to open various avenues whereby he can sat- 
isfy his needs. For the first time he can set his own routine and 
feel above it. 

During the fourth period, then, emphasis upon social activities 
is continued but is supplemented by individual instruction in aca- 
demic subjects at each child's level. The child is also given oppor- 
tunities for creative expression of all kinds, through dramatics, arts, 
crafts, music. 

As soon as the child shows that he is able to go on without a 
crutch, he is sent back to the regular group in the School. This 
does not mean that he is necessarily adjusted, but he is prepared 
for most situations which a child normally encounters. He has a 
new confidence and a new sense of security. He looks upon life as 
a satisfactory game in which he brings all his skill and insight into 
play. 

CHILDREN'S WRITING 

In the following pages we append samples of the children's 
writing. 1 As is well known, everything that a child does or makes 

1 Because of the special type of children in this class, samples of their work 
are included here rather than with the work of the other grades in the Appendix. 
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is a clue to what is going on inside him. The way a child paints or 
draws or writes, the kind of work he does in clay, the way he 
dances all tell their story of his emotional state. For example, one 
unhappy child painted, for months, a series of pictures which she 
called "The Deborah Perkins Institute for Wayward Girls." The 
following is the story she told as she was painting. 

The figure in blue is in the uniform all the girls wear. She is pre- 
senting her ticket to a teacher [the figure in red], who examines it. 
The ticket tells how the girl should be dressed, taken care of, and 
taught. 

There are two kinds of children model and bad children. The 
pleased look on the face of the girl entering the institution shows 
that she is a model. 

The figure in blue is wearing a reception gown. Next to her in 
line [an afterthought] is a thin girl wearing a reception gown for 
bad children. The gown for the model has a bit of brown as a 
variation. 

The thin girl, Anna, is holding out a red ticket, which means that 
she is coming for an examination. 

The gray thing shields girls who are having their tickets ex- 
amined. Gray suction tube takes ticket to secretary. Red tickets go 
up suction tubes too. White tickets go on top of the yellow table. 
The institute tickets are taken from children who have already 
had their tickets examined. The walls are white. The curtains 
brown. 

The secretary is at the purple desk under floor tube. She would 
give them candy and help them with their work if Miss Perkins 
would permit it. 

The figure in red is Miss Perkins. There are purple ornaments 
on her head although she detests the wearing of ornaments by 
children her hair is done up with a pin. Also note her spectacles at 
the extreme left. 

Miss Perkins is very cross. There are too many children and she 
must care for them all. She assigns teachers to cottages. There are 
one hundred children in five cottages, twenty in each one. A 
model lives in each cottage. 

The teacher has a pleased look. She has her hands behind her 
back at first. After all this she holds out her hand. She takes tickets 
with her other hand, putting into reddish . . . 
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The institution is the Deborah Perkins Institute for Wayward 
Girls. 

In this series the odd little girl found vent for many of her nega- 
tive reactions to her teacher, whom she disguises thinly as Miss 
Perkins. 

GROWTH IN CREATIVE POWER 

Some of these children do beautiful work in art, clay, dance, 
and creative writing even during their confused period, but they 
are the exception rather than the rule. Real creative power usually 
emerges as the child becomes more adjusted in the group and feels 
his worth as an individual. Frequently a child will pass very rap- 
idly from immature to very mature work. 

Several examples of children's creative writing during the period 
of adjustment range from the indistinguishable jargon of Account 
#i to the really beautiful expressions of later extracts. (The chron- 
ological age [C. A.] and mental age [M. A.] are given in years 
and months.) 

These are the meaningless letters and words the girl wrote: 



Account % i Feb. 14, 
C.A.r-4 M.A. i6:S 

a; sldkf jgh 

As Bb Cc DC E eFGHh liJJKKLLMMNNOOPPQQRRSST 

TtUuVv WWXXYYZZ k2 3 i 5 6 7 8 9 o 

Slang 

twerp; Smart Alec; nert; bert 353 iatt lamp 

Pete & Co. hoodlum out tips 

Account #3 March 15, 1935 

(During rest she called me and said she wanted to speak to me 
privately.) 

We are all like caterpillars. When we reach the age of twelve 
that is the time for cocoons. Sometimes we appear a bit mussed 
and you know the femus moth when it just comes out of its co- 
coonits body and everything except the wings are life-size. The 
wings are very small. 
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Account #7 March, 2939 

Etude en Gris 

(A study in gray) 

How New York Harbor Looks in Winter 

Gray gulls 

Over gray sea, 

Under gray sky 

Against gray clouds. 

Gray mist 

Over all. 

The only thing that is not gray 

Is the snow. 

White, 

Dead white 

On gray boats 

And gray buildings 

And that is hidden 

By gray mist. 

Turn the other way, 

Gray, gray, gray. 

Buildings? gray; lots? gray, 

Streets? gray. 

Everything is gray and silent. 

But at night, 

Lights! Noise! Color! 

How different. 

No wonder they say, 

"As different as night and the day." 

The ten-year-old boy (I. Q. 124) whose interest was paleon- 
tology wrote the following: 

Account #8 Aprily 1934 
The First Life 

In a watery Hell 
Swam a miniature cell. 

Twas the first of any life 

Until it exploded and made its wife; 

And its children, I may add, 

Were not much bigger than their Dad. 
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Some changed into seaweed, 

Others into fishes, 

Some had no tails 

And could do no swishes. 

These tiny little cells 
Then grew and developed shells. 
Shell fish next possessed the rule. 
In this age it wasn't cool. 

Each life-form changed from one to ten. 

The following age was Devonian. 

After the fishes' rise came a fall just as big. 

Geologists find their bones, as downward they dig. 

The Coal Age 

Tailed salamanders, very thin, 

Reigned when the Coal Age did begin. 

Trees and ferns slowly decayed into coal 

Which miners now get from a deep, deep hole. 

Insects took a step in advance, 

Bushes also took a chance. 

The very first reptile now appears, 

With great big eyes, but miniature ears. 

Mesozoic End 

Dog-sized horses racing by; 

No pterodactyls fill the sky. 

The ammonites had taken theirs 

Of the reptiles' joys and cares, 

But now that the big reptiles had gone 

The ammonites had too, dog gone! 

The dinosaurs had left the lizards 
But they weren't any kings or wizards. 
The pterodactyls' feathers grew; 
Brontosauri shrunk from three to two. 
Later, after men had invented wagons 
They made up stories about dragons. 

But these were only fairy tales. 
The ichthyosauri gave way to whales; 
The reptiles now were quite a mess, 
Lizards and turtles were very much less. 
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No more dinosaurs strolled the lanes 
With gigantic bodies but miniature brains. 

The biggest reptile was the crocodile 
Which yet did swim the river Nile. 

His lack of interest in normal child activities is well shown in the 
following: 

Camp 

Camp brings mosquitoes and do they bite! 

Camp brings a sunburn, but not at night. 

Camp brings a temperature below 

The well-known mark called zero. 

Camp brings lessons lousy as hell 

And you have to get up at the morning bell. 

Hikes as long as a mile and a half 

Are matters that do not make you laugh. 

I hate camplike this, boo, boo; 

And it shouldn't be a surprise to you! 

Extracts from letters of a boy of eight and a half years, written 
to his father while at camp, (The boy's I. Q. was 164.) 

Account #j> 

This morning we went on a hike. I love to go into the woods alone. 
So still, so quiet, and the only sounds are the locusts. You walk on and 
on. New wonders, new marvels, that's nature. 

The lake is wonderful. The ceaseless water, the wonderful moun- 
tains, make a combination which I can never get over and never for- 
get. The lake comes in many little waves, many little splashes. It makes 
me want to stay forever in this quiet spot; stay until the very waves 
wear away the earth under my feet; stay until this world ends. 

The sunset is very beautiful here. It is like a great painting. It colors 
the whole sky. Like a great mirror, the clouds reflect purple, the sky 
reflects orange, and the sun is a great shining crown of light behind 
the mountains. The lake is like a lake of molten gold in the furnace. 



CHAPTER XIV 



THE THREE R'S 



No one is more aware of the importance of the three R's than 
the modern educator. Our attitude toward them, however, is very 
different from that of pedagogues in the early era when learning 
to read, write, and figure was all there was to formal schooling. 
Nowadays the three R's are commonly referred to as the "tool" 
subjects and are regarded merely as means and not as ends in edu- 
cation. Under old regimes children spent most of their school life 
in learning how to use these tools, and so clumsily were they taught 
that thousands of pupils every year were left back in their grades 
because they could not come up to the standard required. 

Arithmetic is commonly regarded as the big black ogre of school 
life. Actually, however, reading has been found to be the greatest 
single cause of school failures. W. P. Percival 1 in 1926 declared 
that reading was responsible for 99 per cent of all failures in 
Grade I, for 90 per cent of the failures in Grade II and 70 per cent 
of the failures in Grade III. He also stated that "Grade I is the 
greatest filing grade, being responsible for 30.2% of failures in 
the cities, and 24.1% of all school failures." Between a quarter and 
a third, then, of all children in traditional schools tasted bitter 
failure at the very beginning of their school lives and almost en- 
tirely because of reading troubles. 

Such alarming figures as the above spurred educators and re- 
search workers to undertake an immense amount of study to dis- 
cover why it should be so difficult for children to acquire what 

1 A Study of the Causes and Subjects of School Failure (Berkeley, California), 
W. P. Percival. Doctor's dissertation. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1926. 
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used to be considered a comparatively simple ability. The result 
was that we now have available a great many useful techniques for 
teaching reading and a great deal of helpful information about the 
physiological and psychological factors involved in the reading 
process. We are also learning something about the emotional fac- 
tors involved as well. 

We at The Little Red School House make every use of these 
findings and devices. Most of our children learn to read easily and 
promptly, and the few who do not are given special attention. 

OVERCOMING READING DIFFICULTIES 

But besides techniques we have discovered two, or perhaps we 
may say three, other ways of helping children over these educa- 
tional hurdles. The first is that we delay reading until children are 
seven and thus eliminate automatically a whole host of difficulties 
due to the child's physical and intellectual insecurity. Modern re- 
search has clearly demonstrated that most children are not physi- 
cally and mentally equipped to read at six. Indeed, many experts 
who have carefully studied the question believe that reading should 
be deferred until the ages of eight and nine. One investigator, E. C. 
Betts, 2 asserts that reading is taught to six- and seven-year-olds uni- 
versally at great cost in the way of physical and emotional strain 
as well as in grade repetition, where promotion is on the subject- 
matter basis. "Most six- and seven-year-old children probably have 
few needs which require satisfaction through reading. ... At the 
age of eight or nine most children have interests which are satisfied 
through reading." 

Delaying the three R's until children are older means, as we 
have pointed out in earlier chapters, that we can give children 
experiences much more suited to their interests and needs. Inter- 
estingly enough, these various experiences make it easier for chil- 
dren later on to acquire the tool subjects. While in a formal sense 
we do delay the three R's until the children are older, in another 
sense we begin with them far down in the nursery years. From the 
very beginning our children are "exposed" to books. There is a 
daily period in which the teacher reads to them; there is a daily 

2 The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties by E. A. Betts, Evanston, 
HI., Row, Peterson and Company, 1936, p. 32. 
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period also in which teacher and children talk things over and play 
with the sound of words, as all young children love to do. In this 
period, too, they learn the uses of language; the fours and fives are 
continually stimulated in their natural tendency to use words 
which are fresh and vivid in describing what they see, feel, smell, 
and taste. As they go about the city they are constantly aware of 
the importance of signs and printed directions. This "reading readi- 
ness" is thus gradually increased until many children are reading 
almost without knowing it. 

The actual techniques for teaching reading have been well de- 
scribed in a score of helpful books for teachers. Below we list some 
of the better known of these works. 3 Our usual procedure is likely 
to run somewhat as follows. 

TEACHING BEGINNING READING 

First of all we make sure that the children want to learn to read; 
that they approach their first reading experiences happily, without 
tension and without a sense of competition with others. A child 
who is insecure within himself is likely to find new and formal 
work difficult. In a school like ours, where we know our children 
so well from their nursery years on, it is much easier to guard 
against the emotional pitfalls which account for many early read- 
ing difficulties. 

We make the approach to reading as natural as possible. A child 
may take a picture of a boat or a train and he or the teacher may 
say, "It is a big boat" or "It is a big long train." The picture then 
may be hung on the wall and under it the teacher may write on a 
strip of paper level with the children's eyes, "This is a big boat." 
The teacher reads the words aloud. The children read them too. 
Next, the other picture may be put up with a strip which says, 
"This is a big long train." The teacher reads this also, and so do 
the children. Then the teacher asks the children if they can pick 
out the parts on the two strips of writing which are alike. Sheets 
of paper bearing these same words may be distributed and the 

8 Learning the Three ICs by Gertrude Hfldreth. Philadelphia, Education Pub- 
lishers, 1936. The Improvement of Reading by Arthur I. Gates. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1929, 1935. Reading in General Education edited by W. S. 
Gray. A report of the Committee on Reading in General Education. Washington, 
D. C., American Council on Education, 1940. 
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children asked to match them to the charts on the walls and to read 
them after they have matched them. Besides matching words or 
sentences, we may match words and pictures, sentences and pic- 
tures, or we may complete a sentence by choosing one word from 
a group of words phonetically related. Or again we may find 
words which have the same beginnings or the same endings; we 
might find small words in larger ones. 

After this preliminary work with simple words and sentences 
the separate charts may be ringed together and placed so that they 
can be turned. The children may dictate simple, short sentences 
about a trip they have taken and these may also be put together 
and used for reading material. Anything of interest or importance 
to the group may be used. 

Up, up, up 

Down, down, down 

The ball is always 

Either 

Up or down 

Or the teacher may write simple directions, which might tell how 
to color an outline drawing. 

Color the cat blue 
Color the hat black 
Color the coat brown 

A short story may be read to the class and then the charts may 
ask 

Who got most of the milk? 
The rat? 
The cat? 
The bat? 

Or the chart may pose a puzzle. 

I am made of iron. 
I can make a sweet sound. 
I live in every school. 
I call the children to church. 
What am P 

A cell? 

A beU? 

A doll? 
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After perhaps six weeks of chart work the class Is then ready for 
preprimers. We have a large collection of these and each child 
reads five or six of them. Thus we avoid the stereotyped "reader" 
language. Each child progresses at his own speed and every effort 
is made not to give a slow reader a feeling of anxiety. Since chil- 
dren are imitative, the teacher tries to work with them individu- 
ally so that they do not spend time listening to poor reading. The 
preprimers are followed by five or six primers and these in turn by 
five or six first-grade readers and then by second-grade and, later, 
by third-grade readers. 

As soon as possible the teacher tries to have the children read 
from books that are not readers. A great many simple and attrac- 
tive books are now available and may be placed on low tables and 
shelves easily accessible to the class. In New York City, for exam- 
ple, two hundred bright, breezy, colorful booklets have been pre- 
pared under the joint supervision of the W. P. A. and the Board 
of Education. They include everyday stories, humor, poetry, myth, 
biography, adventure, animal stories, phantasies, and legends. They 
are gaUy and tastefully colored and, said one commentator, "Chil- 
dren find them as absorbing as a newspaper comic strip." 

Sometimes children while learning to read like to have a class 
paper or a current collection of their group stories and poems 
mimeographed and bound together and distributed at intervals as 
supplementary reading material. 

In these early stages we often divide the class into three groups: 
the very apt and quick readers, including those who may have 
already learned to read; second, those who make good steady prog- 
ress; and, third, those who seem to have some difficulty or other. 
These are the children, of course, on whom we spend most time. 
Sometimes their slow progress may be due to eye or ear defects. 
Occasionally it is some hidden sense of inferiority or anxiety. 
Sometimes it is home pressure which makes the child concerned 
and worried. Fortunately there are a good many simple devices 
from which the teacher may choose, which are very useful in over- 
coming most of these difficulties. There are simple diagnostic tests 
which can be made which will help the teacher to discover the 
reason for the difficulty in time to prevent the development of 
poor reading habits or, what is more important, the discourage- 
ment which comes from reading failure. 
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Groups of course will differ greatly in their eagerness and abil- 
ity to learn to read. This year the teacher of the seven-year-old 
group reports that she cannot keep the children from their books. 
By the end of the year, of course, nearly all of them will have 
learned to read, and those few who have not done so will be given 
special help and attention. 

WRITING 

We begin writing at the same time as we learn to read and we 
teach manuscript writing because it appears to us to be both a 
form more natural for children to use and one which makes for 
greater legibility and simplicity. 

Experiments show that young children learn to write more rap- 
idly in manuscript writing than in cursive (one child called it 
"scribble") writing. A study made by Gates 4 showed that manu- 
script writing in the third grade equaled in legibility for general 
uses and was better than Quality 10 on the Thorndike Handwrit- 
ing Scale. 4 Other studies confirmed these findings and showed also 
that through learning manuscript writing the teaching of reading 
was facilitated. 5 Another study showed that children with poor 
eyesight learned manuscript writing easily and without eyestrain. 
An English investigator felt that manuscript writing eliminated 
many problems over which ophthalmologists have worked for 
years. 6 

Briefly, then, we may summarize the case for manuscript writ- 
ing as follows. It is easier for young children because it is simple 
in strokes, legible, and more like the printed symbols on charts 
and in books which they are learning to read. Since it is compara- 
tively simple for the young child to handle, he is likely to enjoy it. 
There is none of the dread which some of us remember in our own 
writing lessons, when arm and wrist and fingers fiercely resisted 
the enforced strain which was put upon them. Children can obtain 
satisfactory results early without drill. The letter forms are so sim- 

4 "Experimental Comparisons of Print Script and Cursive Writing" by Arthur I. 
Gates and Helen Brown. Journal of Educational Research, June, 1929. 

5 The Relative Merits of Manuscript and Cursive Writing by T. G. Voorhis. 
New York, Lincoln School Research Studies, 1931. 

6 "Manuscript Writing and Its Value to a Sight Saving Child" by E. Grill. 
Educational Method, April, 1930. 
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pie that the child can see his own difficulties and correct them him- 
self. All of the unnecessary curves, loops, flourishes, painful up- 
and-down shadings are omitted. Children now may write easily 
and simply and use the tool directly for the purposes for which it 
was meantthey may now write because they have something 
to say. 

To be sure, some children need extra help because of poor 
motor coordination or lack of muscular control. These children 
must be given more time and more practice than others. 

In all cases beginners should start with large pieces of paper and 
very simple strokes. Eyes should be kept at least eight inches from 
the paper and the first writing should be on unlined paper. Later in 
the year spacing with borders or wide lines may be used, mainly 
to give children a feeling of good spacing and arrangement. These 
lines should be far apart, for it is too much of a strain to expect 
young children to keep their writing within bounds. Gradually the 
lines may be drawn an inch apart, then three-quarters and, in the 
upper grades, three-eighths of an inch. 7 

A few children when going on to high school wish to change to 
cursive script. Experimentation has shown that transition to cursive 
writing is not difficult and takes but a short time. Most of them, 
however, make a natural development to a mature style of manu- 
script writing which is fast becoming accepted everywhere. 

WRITING TECHNIQUES AND SPELLING 

For children to graduate from elementary school able to read 
and write and spell and to speak well is of the utmost importance. 
From the very beginning good speech holds a foremost place in the 
teacher's thoughts and plans for her children. Before the children 
are taught to read or write, the School is working to have them 
able to speak clearly, to enunciate well; able to express themselves 
in words to each other, to the class, to adults, to people they meet 
on trips. 

At the time when the children are learning to read they begin 
writing. Good writing habits are stressed and expected. Single 

7 An excellent and practical guide for teachers is the pamphlet issued by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Trends in Manuscript Writing by Edith Under- 
wood Connard. 1936. 
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words are practiced; short poems, recipes for cooking class, brief 
letters home, simple directions, are copied. The spacing and mar- 
gins are talked about and the placing of the writing on the paper 
in form. Through reading and writing they learn to spell. Games 
of putting together words of similar beginnings, or rhyming games, 
are played. 

When the children are eight a growing interest in words is evi- 
denced. Simple exercises in identifying er, ing, s, or es in numbers 
of words give fun and are useful. New words are made by adding 
endings of ed and ing. From a list of words the children copy those 
that rhyme and put them together. Toward the end of the year 
individual dictionaries of words they use often are made and studied. 
To these are added words they might need for letter writing in 
camp. 

At nine regular and formal drill in spelling is introduced. Graded 
books are used, each child being placed according to the score of 
a spelling test. Children who are in need of special and extra help 
are given it. Creative-writing papers are handed back corrected, 
to be copied in their notebooks. Synonyms, antonyms, homonyms, 
are played with and worked with. Declarative sentences, ques- 
tions, and exclamations are properly written. Lists of misspelled 
words are kept and studied and crossed off as passed. The children 
love drill. The spelling books are favorite books and spelling a 
favorite subject. 

Each year the spelling and writing is connected in so far as 
possible with the curriculum. The making of copy on typewriters, 
printing presses, multigraphs, scrolls, parchments; writing in various 
ways on bark, clay tablets, papyrus; making illuminated manu- 
scriptsall are of great interest at the various ages. Each year para- 
graphing, question marks, finer and more specific writing forms, 
are emphasized and demanded by the teacher. Dictionaries are 
increasingly used for spelling and definition. Old English forms and 
the standardization of spelling are discussed. Roots of words are 
identified and placed. 

Despite every effort there are at each age in the upper School 
children who find writing and spelling difficult and whose progress 
is slow and whose efforts are greater than the results. These chil- 
dren are followed closely. Their eyes are tested, and their hearing. 
Their difficulties are diagnosed. Special help is given by the class- 
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room teacher; special writing exercises are assigned to help them. 

No teacher wishes to limit or thwart her children's creative 
writing by too much insistence upon correct form, writing, and 
spelling. No adult writing a first draft of a creative effort aims to 
have that draft appear in finished form. At creative-writing times 
the children are told to write freely and not to worry about the 
spelling. The final drafts of these efforts are, however, corrected 
and reworked in correct form and spelling. At each age level each 
teacher works to have the spelling and writing skill of her children 
reach a high grade for that age. 

The progressive schools have been the subject of much unjust 
criticism for the spelling of their graduates. There is a certain pro- 
portion of poor spellers in every adult group in college or in life. 
If any of these have so much as set foot in a progressive school, it 
makes a magazine story. We graduate children at thirteen who have 
not yet learned to spell and some who perhaps never will, but the 
large majority of our graduates are able to spell the words they 
know how to use and this is all we expect of them. We do not aim 
to have them go on the air and win spelling matches or to show in 
other ways that they are able to spell words far beyond their com- 
prehension. We do aim to turn out youngsters who are interested 
in words and who are ashamed of murdering them. 

ARITHMETIC 

Like reading, we begin arithmetic informally in the earliest years. 
That is because it is quite impossible to leave arithmetic out of a 
young child's life. He gets up in the morning by the clock; he has 
put on him two stockings, two shoes; he goes on the streetcar and 
sees his mother hand a coin over to the conductor and perhaps get 
change in return; he may go to the filling station and watch the 
gas tank record a fascinating succession of numbers of gallons, price 
per gallon, and the amount of the purchase. He does not at first 
understand all the figures, but very early he gets the concept of 
quantity, of measuring, of weighing. He knows he wears two rub- 
bers to school. If he is making a table he knows it has four legs; he 
discovers that the legs must be of equal length. He likes to measure 
himself against another child; he likes to find out which of the two 
is the heavier. He early knows on what page of the book is his 
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favorite story; it may concern three kittens, two dogs, or four 
horses. 

By the time he is six, over and over again he is meeting arithmetic 
in practical experiences size, distance, quantity, balance. 

What kind of things does a six-year-old do which gives him 
needed mathematical concepts? In a school like ours they are legion. 
He has been on a trip to the Empire State Building and he is told 
perhaps that it is seven hundred feet high. That means very little 
to him until the class discusses how many blocks the building would 
cover if it were laid on end. He has been out to see boats on the 
river and upon his return he compares their size with that of the 
classroom. On his trips also he discovers it is farther to the East 
River than to the Hudson, farther downtown than cross-town. In 
block play he measures one block with another; in shopwork he 
must continually measure and match sizes of lumber. 

He learns about numbers, too, by watching the thermometer, by 
noting the number of glasses of milk in a quart bottle; he is inter- 
ested in the length of the school periods, so many minutes on the 
playground, so many minutes at the workbench. He discusses the 
speed of trains and engines. He does not think of numbers in terms 
of symbols, but he becomes well acquainted with them in terms of 
what they represent. He has, of course, been learning to count, 
and when he is six we have him count and group in tens with con- 
crete objects. Thus, by grouping in tens the six-year-old begins to 
get, through direct experience, a sense of our number system. 

THE DECIMAL SYSTEM 

Before discussing the sevens a word of explanation is perhaps 
necessary. Our number system is the decimal system. This decimal 
system is only one of several number systems. The American 
Indian grouped in fives, the Assyrians in sixes, the Aztecs in twen- 
ties. The decimal system or grouping by tens arose from many 
sources and is, of course, the one commonly in use today. Group- 
ing by tens arose naturally because of man's ten fingers and toes. 
The abacus, which indicated this grouping of tens and multiples of 
ten, was used from comparatively early times. It was not, however, 
until the invention of zero to indicate an empty column of tens, 
hundreds, or thousands in writing numbers that arithmetic received 
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the impetus that brought it into wide usage. A thorough under- 
standing of this system and its implications makes the study of 
arithmetic easy. With just nine digits and zero as a space filler used 
in columns that represent multiples of ten, we are able to write 
numbers of any size and to add, subtract, multiply, and divide with 
great facility. The advantage of this system may be realized by try- 
ing to add, subtract, multiply, or divide numbers such as 3923 and 
659 with Roman numerals. 

It is at seven that the children begin to explore this decimal 
system. From a more spontaneous experience with simple numbers 
at six, the sevens go on to problems in numbers where artificial 
concrete material is used. Counting such things as toothpicks, bun- 
dles of tens are bound together with rubber bands. Thirteen tooth- 
picks become a bundle of ten and three ones; fifty-six toothpicks 
become five bundles of ten and six ones; etc. 

In learning to write numbers the columns are drawn at first and 
named units, tens, etc. Translating one bundle of ten and three 
ones, for instance, into symbols, the number of bundles of tens is 
written in the tens column and the ones in the units column. 




In the same way they find the results of adding or subtracting 
this concrete material by putting together or taking apart bundles 
of tens, and they translate these results as before by writing the 
digits indicated by the number of bundles and units in the proper 
columns. 

With the children sitting around in a circle the teacher presents 
a problem in addition, on the floor or table, by putting the desired 
number of sticks in two piles, and the children write on the board 
the symbols that represent this problem. 



Fiq. 



4ond8dre 
4 + ?- 



4, 
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The sticks are put together, counted, and bound in one bundle 
of ten and two ones, and the answer written. 




-f- 



4 



Or the teacher puts one bundle of tens and two ones down and 
asks a child to take away four sticks. The child then finds he has 
to open up the bundle of ten to be able to get the four and will 
have eight left. He then writes the problem and answer on the 
board as before. 



USING CONCRETE MATERIAL 

This intimacy with concrete numbers makes it comparatively 
simple for the children to salt away in their memories the "addi- 
tion and subtraction facts" that they have discovered, and by the 
time they are eight the sticks may be dispensed with for these sim- 
ple number relationships except in unusual cases. Grouping the 
sticks in tens, and later in multiples of ten, causes them to have 
little trouble with that usual bugbear "carrying and borrowing." 

The eights and the nines discover multiplication and division. 
The nines and tens find how convenient our number system is 
when they need to multiply or divide by ten or a hundred. They 
can see that they must move the digits multipled or divided by ten 
to the column that is ten times larger or ten times smaller. 

Thus 45 X 10 = 450 because the 4 in the tens column when 
multiplied by ten becomes ten times bigger that is, 4 hundred 
and 5 ones multiplied by ten becomes ten times bigger that is, 
5 tens. Therefore 45 X 10 = 450. On the other hand, when 450 
is divided by 10 the 4 hundreds become 4 tens and the 5 tens 
become five ones. Practice in thinking multiplication and division 
of various numbers by 10, 100, 1000, in this manner, is a great 
help in understanding compound multiplication and, later, that 
other great bugbear long division. 
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Before learning to do long division, which we do not undertake 
until the children are at least ten years old, we gather together 
all the several experiences they have had with parts of a whole and 
do some formal work with fractions. Here again we use concrete 
material blocks of wood or circles or strips of oak tag which can 
be or are divided into halves, quarters, thirds, etc. At first they 
play with these to get the feeling of the whole and its parts. Many 
of the children will vividly recall their early experience in playing 
with blocks which are made up of units, whole blocks, half blocks, 
quarter blocks. Now they discover, through actual manipulation, 
that if they want to add or subtract fractions they must find a 
common denominator for them and that a fraction reduced to its 
lowest terms is in a more convenient form. They discover also with 
the right kind of help, as they use this concrete material, the rules 
of procedure that can be used in place of it. But we make sure that 
this discovery is their own, that the rule comes out of their experi- 
ence and is not something arbitrarily handed down from on high. 
This same process of experiencing new mathematical ideas by 
manipulating concrete material is carried forward with the multi- 
plication and division of fractions. 

When they are eleven the children discover decimal fractions; 
they find that our decimal system can be used for fractions as well 
as for whole numbers. A column can represent a number ten, a 
hundred, or a thousand times smaller than one. They learn that the 
column indicates the denominator, the digit, the numerator. They 
learn to translate back and forth from the language of common 
fractions to that of decimal fractions, finding that each has its use. 

When the children are twelve they approach percentage in the 
same fashion, and find it a convenient language to express arithmeti- 
cal ideas greatly needed in our modern life. 

As they become more mature they are able to solve increasingly 
abstract problems. Every new problem, however, is approached 
through some concrete experience. They measure the area of a 
rectangle by means of actual square inches or feet, and discover 
the rule or formula in this way. With this as a foundation they build 
an understanding of the way to find the area of parallelograms, 
of triangles, and finally of circles. They discover the relationship 
between the circumference and diameter of circles by measuring 
and comparing them, with x to express that relationship. 
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When they are thirteen they work with triangles, not merely 
with their heads but with their hands, and discover the many facts 
about them the various kinds of triangles, the dimensions needed 
to make similar triangles, relationships between congruent triangles. 
They use graph paper to discover that the square of the hypo- 
tenuse of a right triangle equals the sum of the squares of the 
other two sides; which leads into a study of square roots. 




By the time they are thirteen the children have completed their 
work in fundamentals, and during this last year they apply what 
they have learned about arithmetic to community problems and to 
an understanding of recent American history. They work with 
graphs; they enlarge maps and experiment with pictorial statistics. 
For example, the textbook which we follow may set problems in 
discount, commission, profit, overhead, and margin. When the thir- 
teens took a trip to New Jersey they came into contact with large- 
scale potato commission merchants who sell to all parts of the 
country. At Jersey Homesteads they saw a cooperative store and 
found out how it worked. They also figured their overhead ex- 
penses, cost of production, and profit or loss in bringing out thek 
magazine, 

In the same fashion they connect textbook discussion of stocks 
and bonds, insurance, banking, taxation, sources of federal income, 
with problems encountered in their social studies. They discuss the 
development of large corporations after the Civil War, concentrat- 
ing on the history of railroads and the coal and oil industries. They 
study how freight rates affect the farmers of the West and array 
them against the railroads. 

Above all things we make an effort not to allow arithmetic to 
become a bogey to any child. Those who begin to buck it with the 
home support of "My mother never could do arithmetic either," 
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or say, "I like school but I just hate arithmetic," are treated early 
as special cases. Interviews with parents often help to straighten 
out this as well as other attitudes that could grow into real barriers 
to learning. Well-meaning parents who try to help with homework 
often quite innocently cause confusion. Slightly different methods 
of work or unthought-out explanations may give the child the very 
idea we are most anxious to combat, that "there is no sense in this 
old stuff." 

This is one of the many reasons for our not giving homework in 
tool subjects. It is hard for an adult who is not a teacher, or even 
for a teacher with his own child, to show the patience which we 
believe is essential to give security to early intellectual efforts. 



CHAPTER XV 



OUR CLASSROOMS HAVE NO WALLS 



The fortieth annual report of the New York City Superintend- 
ent of Schools for the year 1937-38 has for its theme the story of 
what all the agencies of the city government are doing in coopera- 
tion with the Board of Education to provide for the needs of the 
children of the city. It tells of the services rendered by the Depart- 
ments of Health and of Parks; of the assistance received from the 
Police and the Fire Departments, the Department of Welfare and 
the Department of Child Welfare, the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and the National Youth Administration. Here also is recorded 
how the W. P. A. Fields Activity Project, the Department of Docks 
with its ferryboats, the Board of Transportation, cooperate with 
the Board of Education in taking children on trips to the parks, the 
aquarium, the planetarium; to public libraries; to institutes of arts 
and sciences, museums, botanical gardens, and other places of inter- 
est. The help given by many other public agencies is also described. 

It is a thrilling report, beautifully printed, superbly illustrated, 
and written in easy, understandable language. Even the statistics 
are interesting; for example, the Board of Transportation, which 
operates the city-owned subway, carried free of charge during the 
school year 719,513 public-school children and 59,629 teachers and 
assistants on trips to and from public parks, playgrounds, recrea- 
tion centers, museums, and art galleries in various parts of the city. 
To quote: 

"One trip to a museum, a park, a planetarium, a zoo or other 
place of interest where learning takes place is worth more than a 
dozen lessons from a textbook. This type of learning in the past has 
been sadly neglected. The intelligent teacher now welcomes it as 
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one of her greatest assets. Last year there were 1 25 such trips taken 
by the children of one small school of 2 1 classes. Through these 
rich contacts our children are not only getting a wide diversity of 
knowledge and experience, but they are becoming acquainted with 
and are making lifetime friends of the cultural institutions of our 
great city." 

A picture is drawn of the field activities of this school A 6 A 
grade is visiting the museum of the Hispanic Society of America in 
upper Manhattan to gather material for their study of Mexico; the 
children of the 5 A grade, who are tracing the development of the 
American home from early times to the present, may be found at 
a department store studying the arrangements and furnishing of a 
modern home, or they may be in the American wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. A 4 A grade might be found at City Hall 
in connection with their study of "New York, Old and New." 
Other children may be in the planetarium or at the neighborhood 
post office, or visiting a grocery store or vegetable market, or on a 
nature trip to Prospect Park. Many pages follow giving further 
details of such field studies. Trips as part of the school curriculum 
are in certain public schools at least becoming part of the established 
order in New York City. 

CAROLINE PRATT STARTED TRIPS 

This practice which is now becoming common in schools through- 
out the country was started most obscurely in 1913. So far as we 
know, it was Caroline Pratt who first began taking children away 
from stuffy classrooms to study their world firsthand. She was then 
starting the Play School (now known as the City and Country 
School), and she began her trips with a group of five-year-olds. 
"What I had in mind," says Miss Pratt of this beginning, "was to 
provide for city children the kind of opportunity to learn through 
first-hand observation which country children find in nature study. 
So we followed the coal trucks to the river and saw them being 
filled from barges. We raised questions about the meaning of all 
the traffic we saw on our streets and answered their questions by 
our own observations and by talk with the workers we met. What 
I discovered was that this kind of study of familiar work activities 
fitted in with the children's spontaneous play interests and enriched 
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their play in a way that nature study rarely has been able to do. 
These children were able in their dramatic play to make actual use 
of the information and new interests they had acquired on the 



streets." 



A NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD CHILDREN'S QUESTIONS 

These early trips were the wedge into education which has 
cracked it wide open and let the air flow through the stuif y old 
pedagogy which is based merely on books and lectures. More com- 
pletely perhaps than any of the other progressive practices, these 
excursions out of the classrooms came to symbolize the new spirit 
in education which was abroad. The effect was apparent every- 
where. Children's questions to their parents changed in such a way 
that fathers especially came to know that their children have func- 
tioning minds much earlier than they used to believe. Writes Miss 
Irwin in this connection: "Instead of singing 'Buttercups and Daisies, 
Oh the pretty flowers, Coming in the Springtime to tell of sunny 
hours,' with a curtsy before and after, thus winning the applause 
of family and friends and arousing father's pride that he has such 
a cunning little girl, the corresponding six-year-old daughter now 
gets father by himself and says, Tlease explain the difference be- 
tween a cantilever bridge and a suspension bridge. I saw both today, 
but I want to know how they are built.' If father knows the answer 
he has found an equal with whom to discuss a technical point. And 
does he enjoy it? If he doesn't know the answer, and some fathers 
do not, he says, Well, well, here's where I get into my books again 
and catch up with Susan.' A new relationship is born." 

Young children are avid for knowledge long before they are 
capable of developing great skill in the usual tools of learning. The 
young child, indeed, is an animated question mark. We all know 
Kipling's famous poem, part of which runs as follows: 

I have six honest serving-men; 

(They taught me all I knew) 

Their names are What and Where and When 

And How and Where and Who. 

I send them over land and sea, 

I send them east and west; 

But after they have worked for me, 

I give them all a rest. 
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But different folks have different views, 
I know a person small- 
She keeps ten million serving-men, 
Who get no rest at all! 

She sends 'em abroad on her own affairs, 
From the second she opens her eyes- 
One million Hows, two million Wheres, 
And seven million Whys! 

This troublesome curiosity which has so long driven grownups 
to despair, modern educators are at last taking seriously. "When 
children scream with pain they have always received immediate 
sympathetic attention," Miss Irwin says, "but they have screamed 
with curiosity for generations before they got what they wanted, 
a way to find out about their world. That is all this new method 
of education is, a response to children's questions, a legitimate 
medicament for what has long been considered abnormal curiosity." 

TRIPS FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 

From our earliest days, trips have been an essential part of our 
school program. In earlier chapters we have described how, in the 
lower grades especially, the curriculum is built around the chil- 
dren's explorations of their world. Particularly is this true of the 
six-year-olds, who are studying Manhattan firsthand. We have 
referred also to the necessity on the teacher's part of careful plan- 
ning for these trips and the development of a technique which will 
insure safety, avoid undue strain and fatigue, and make certain that 
the children get all there is to be got from the excursion. No trip 
must be undertaken without long preparation. The teacher must 
first have explored all its possibilities and make sure that it is the 
one most suited to the needs of her group at a particular time. She 
must have made personal contact with a responsible person, who 
may have to get official permission to see a large group of eager 
youngsters. She may often have to read several books to bring her 
own neglected education up to the point she wishes her children 
to reach. 

In our study of the sixes we have seen how trips may be used 
to satisfy children's interest in the here and now. They are also a 
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means of making these zealous young learners feel that what they 
are getting is just as serious and important as the work of their little 
cousins in "proper" schools, where they spend much of the day 
learning to read and write. The use of trips as a center from which 
grow many activities real and of absorbing interest to the children 
is perhaps the best way to make them and their parents content to 
postpone formal instruction until the youngsters are mature enough 
to take it more easily. 

TRAILING THE INDIANS IN NEW YORK 

Trips are equally rewarding for older children, who not only 
are interested in their immediate world but also want to find out 
about things distant both in space and in time. For example, the 
eight-year-olds, who study the American Indian, can find in New 
York a great wealth of material which bears on this important 
field. We have already given a description of the year's work of 
this group, but the following list of trips taken by them in the 
course of their study shows how widely they range and what 
thorough use even eight-year-olds can make of resources available. 

Manhattan Indians 

Inwood Park Manhattan Indian village site, Caves, rocks to climb. 

Trails through woods, river edge, whirlpool made by meeting 

tides. 

Eighth Avenue subway train to icyth Street. Walk west to park 

about three blocks. 

Story-Little Fox by Katharine Keelor. 
Central Park Pothole in huge rock exactly opposite 25 Central Park 

West near 6znd Street. Good place for picnic. 
Tracing Minetta Brook from i6th Street and Sixth Avenue through 

Washington Square, into Holley Hotel fountain, and through 

Minetta Street and on to the outlet near Charlton Street and the 

Hudson River. 

Stories in Manhattan, No<w and Long Ago by Lucy S. Mitchell. 

Map in Indian Notes and Monograph by Reginald P. Bolton. 
Museum of the City of New York, Heye Foundation, Fifth Avenue 

and 1 04th Streetexhibits of Indian life on Manhattan before and 

during the Dutch period. Plastic map of lower Manhattan showing 

places mentioned in stories in Manhattan, Now and Long Ago. 

Fifth Avenue bus to io4th Street or Eighth Avenue subway to 

1 03d Street. Walk east across Central Park. 
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Bird Sanctuary, east side of Central Park at io3d Street same as 
above. Turkeys, chickens, pheasants, peacocks, etc. 

Museum of Natural History, 8ist Street and Central Park West- 
Manhattan Indians. Nature room. Stuffed animals. Trees. 

Iroquois Indians 

Brooklyn Botanical Garden variety of evergreen trees similar to 

upper New York State trees. 
Museum of Natural History see above. Iroquois Indian exhibit, 

animals, etc. 

Plains Indians 

Bronx Zoo buffalo. Pull buffalo wool off the fence for spinning. 
Buffalo sheds in spring. 

Bronx Botanical Gardens exhibit of cacti and other desert plants in 
greenhouses. 

Fred Leighton's Mexican and Indian shop, 15 East 8th Street- 
small shop. Children taken in groups of six. 

Brooklyn Museum pueblo masks and katcinas. Other Indian ex- 
hibits. 

Museum of Natural History Plains Indians exhibit. The Museum 
will also arrange free movies for fifty or more children and they 
have many good Indian ones. Geology room and Grand Canyon 
exhibit are helpful for Southwest study. 

Central Park Zoo, 66th Street and Fifth Avenue. 

Bronx Zoo see above. Snakes. 

The Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Broadway 
and 1 55th Street open mornings only by special appointment. 

We ask parents to take their children on the following trip: 

Staten Island Museum and Zoo, Tottenville at the end of Staten 
Island. Walk along high ledge and shore and dig out shells left 
there from Indian feasts of long ago. Easy to find. Waves have cut 
into shell-packed soil 

STUDY OF FOREIGN LANDS 

Our nine-year-old children, as we have noted, have been study- 
ing the myths, legends, and sagas of Scandinavia, of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. At first glance such a program would not appear 
to lend itself to the field-trip method of study. Actually, as Miss 
Rhoda Harris writes, a little ingenuity and research of a practical 
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sort turn up pertinent material in unexpected places. Such trips 
are, she writes, an experience in the sharing of another culture and 
feeling for the traditions and arts of other groups of people. 

"There was the trip to see the bells bring rung in Riverside 
Church; there was the trip to a Polish restaurant. A Czechoslovakian 
egg dish was discussed with great enthusiasm. Lingonberries were 
brought back from a Norwegian restaurant in Brooklyn and stirred 
with a wooden spoon until no sound or feel of sugar was left; then 
they were eaten, with many 'umms, 3 with Swedish rye bread. 
Cheese produced in mountainous Norway was bought and lent 
interest to the geography lesson. The children felt nearer to the 
boys and girls of those high regions who take the cattle to the water 
for the long summer days, who celebrate the coming of the harvest 
or welcome the sun after the long cold winter. 

"Attending service at the Norwegian Sailors' Home in Brooklyn 
gives the children something no movie, no pictures, and no books 
could give them. Being a country of seafaring people, the Nor- 
wegians have always had the deepest concern for their seamen and 
sailors. In every seaport of the world the Norwegians maintain a 
home for their men while in port, with a Norwegian chapel for 
services, reading rooms, and restaurants. Here the national days 
are celebrated in the most authentic and satisfactory way. 

"A visit to the Czech church with the replica of the sword which 
played so important a part in the Czechs' destiny is exciting and 
gives imagery to the books read and the stories told. 

"To plan these trips, one looks everywhere. In choosing the spots 
which seem most vital in a particular culture, one goes through the 
telephone book, reads the advertisements in national papers, visits 
shops and restaurants and churches, asking questions. Out of these 
sources one picks the most significant. The follow-up is more 
subtle. These trips play in and out of the group discussion, becom- 
ing so much a part of it that one forgets this was a trip it really 
becomes a part of ourselves.'' 

The list of trips taken in this program on foreign lands follows. 

Foreign restaurants for typical lunch: 
Polish National Home 
Czech Restaurant in Czech National Club 
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Foreign shops of particular countries: 
Czechoslovak Book Shop 
Czechoslovak Music Company 
Czechoslovak State Railroad 
Czechoslovak Trading Corporation 
Polish Book Importing Company 
Czech Art Studios 
Czech Peasant Art Company 
Swedish Art Shop 
The Bond 

The following represent national traditions which have been 
copied in this country or brought over here. 

Architecture of St. Patrick's Cathedral 

Architecture and building plan of the Cathedral of St. John the 

Divine 

Stained-glass windows 
The bells in the Riverside Church belfries 
Silversmith work at Jensen's jewelry store 
Old Dutch ovens found in old houses 
Glassmakers 

We also make contacts with people from different countries 
who are living here and who put us in touch with the interesting 
events of their own groups as they take place. We visit special 
exhibits such as the Swedish Tercentenary (1938) at Rockefeller 
Center, the Danish crafts at John Wanamaker's, Macy's and Alt- 
man's special peasant exhibits (Czech, Polish, Italian, Russian), the 
World's Fair (1940) foreign pavilions. We get literature from for- 
eign travel bureaus; we visit foreign churches the Jan Hus Church, 
a Swedish church, a Polish church, the Russian Cathedral. We buy 
food from foreign shops, especially from delicatessen stores and 
bakeshops. 

FIELD TRIPS OF THE THIRTEENS 

As children approach high-school age the number and variety 
of field trips increase, but the necessity of keeping them on an 
educational rather than a sight-seeing level becomes even more of 
a responsibility. When children no longer need to be accompanied 
wherever they go, the tendency develops of turning everything 
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into a junket. The following has been written by Norman Studer, 
whose class of thirteen-year-olds, as we have seen, are studying 
American history in a very vivid way: 

"While trips have been' an accepted part of the curriculum for 
younger children in progressive schools for years, their importance 
for adolescents has not yet been fully recognized. The usual trips 
for junior-high-school pupils have been to libraries and museums, 
worthy enough places but nevertheless repositories of embalmed 
cultures. They do not afford the intellectual and emotional stimu- 
lation that comes from contact with the living book of man's every- 
day life. We must begin to think of trips for adolescents to the 
Stock Exchange, the factory, the City Hall. 

"The Little Red School House has attempted in the past four 
years to tear down the walls of the classroom and bring the adoles- 
cent child into direct contact with the community. The six-year- 
olds were getting this contact, but somehow it was lost by the time 
the children were thirteen. 

"We developed three types of trips. First of all we went into 
the community as far as a five-cent subway fare would carry us. 
The year before last we enlisted the parents who had automobiles 
and toured central New Jersey within a radius of sixty miles. The 
third type of trip was undertaken at our June camp. 1 

"Our approach to our study of American life is twofold: study 
of the past and of the illumination it sheds on present-day problems. 
We use source material, textbooks, etc., in studying the past; trips 
furnish a tie-up with contemporary life. The children study slavery 
from source material and visit Harlem to see how Negroes live 
today. They study the growth of big business and visit the Stock 
Exchange and the Ford factory at Edgewater, New Jersey. A list 
of the trips taken during one year follows. 

Central and northern New Jersey 
Walker-Gordon rotolactor and dairy 
U. S. Resettlement Administration 
Cooperative colony at Jersey Homesteads 
Abandoned Delaware and Raritan Canal 
C. C. C. camp 

Cooperative farmers' auction 
Potato farms 

Forgotten towns of the pine barrens 
1 See page 169. 
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New York City and environs 
Ford assembly plant 
1 3 5th Street Library Harlem 
Harlem Art Center 
Savannah Line pier 

Trips taken from June camp near Middletown, New York 
Celery farms 
Dam under construction at Lackawack, New York for New York 

City's future water supply 

Visits to homes of residents of valley at Lackawack 
Country-newspaper office 

"It would take a great deal of space to list the different types of 
people met on these trips. The children talked to rich farmers and 
poor; to backwoodsmen, technicians, factory workers, hermits, and 
sandhogs. They saw at firsthand such social problems as migratory 
workers, marginal farmers, child labor. They saw mass produc- 
tion and large-scale fanning. Many avenues were opened that will 
enrich their work later on in high school. 

"There were many valuable outcomes to these trips. In creative 
writing 2 the children wrote descriptions that had the vitality de- 
rived from dealing with real subject matter. About a third of the 
class of thirty-three participated in the creation of a mural paint- 
ing depicting scenes in New Jersey, and the entire class had a hand 
in the planning. The New Jersey trip was finally dramatized as a 
radio skit and given at the 1939 graduation. Both the New Jersey 
trip and the camp excursions were filmed by the class with the help 
of a student teacher who acted as cameraman. 

"The most important outcome of all came in terms of personality 
growth directly traceable to these trips. Children notoriously lack- 
ing in serious interests suddenly became interested in social prob- 
lems. Phrases such as erosion, child labor, conservation, now took 
on flesh and blood. A feeling of kinship with people totally differ- 
ent began to develop. On the celery farm these thirteens talked to 
child laborers who began work at four in the morning. At Lacka- 
wack they met families of pioneer American stock uprooted from 
their valley to make room for New York City's new reservoir. In 
the pine barrens they talked to marginal farmers stranded in forgot- 
ten towns. Their trips not only caused them to have an understand- 

2 See page 345. 
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ing of people but gave them the stimulus to do something about it. 
The trip to the Harlem library resulted in a performance at which 
the children collected six dollars for a library for Negro children 
in Maryland. 

"The amount of intake on a trip depends on what the child brings 
with him. His eyes and ears must be trained to take in impressions; 
his ability to express himself orally and in writing must be de- 
veloped. The creative-writing program of the thirteens helps them 
to make the most of their trips. The first writing assignment of the 
year requires the children to look at the city about them. They 
write about the people they know, try to catch the idiom and 
rhythm of conversation. Through these exercises their awareness 
of the life about them is heightened. When they take their trips 
they are able to record their impressions with more accuracy. 

"The role of the teacher on a trip is of utmost importance. He 
must look upon trip taking with adolescents as an adventure on 
which anything may happen. He must know how to approach such 
varied individuals as migratory workers, small-town editors, forest 
rangers in lone fire towers, backwoods housewives. He must know 
what to say, for instance, in order to put at ease an old fiddler up 
in the mountains who comes to the door in bare feet. Everywhere 
he must pave the way for his class with the right word. Knowing 
what to say must not mean a surface politeness but rather the 
instinctive politeness that comes from having a feeling of identity, 
of brotherhood, with all people, regardless of race or creed, color 
or occupation. He must be a skilled and persistent interviewer able 
to draw people out so skillfully that they talk freely of things next 
to their hearts. At the same time he must know when questions are 
not welcome and when it is time to depart. Indeed, the responsibil- 
ity that rests upon him is very great." 

TRIPS IN NEW YORK CITY 

"Perhaps the most interesting and fruitful trips taken during the 
four years dealt with the Puerto Rican sections in lower Harlem. 
The group had been studying immigration and had taken a trip 
to the Bureau of Immigration, where they saw many people seeking 
to become citizens and listened to a talk by an immigration official. 
The next step was to study a group of immigrants. The class chose 
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the Puerto Ricans because they were recent comers about whom 
practically nothing had been written. 

"The study was made entirely at firsthand. The teacher found 
next to nothing in written form. Exploration was necessary. The 
group visited grocery stores, learned what the Puerto Ricans eat. 
They visited music stores and bookshops, herb stores and markets. 
Casual conversations in stores and on street corners revealed much. 
At noon the children ate Cuban food. 

"Gradually they learned about the community institutions. The 
public library became a source of much information about the 
youth, their social problems and home life. They visited a settle- 
ment house where a Henry Street visiting nurse told about bad 
housing conditions among these people, most of whom are on relief. 
They visited Puerto Rican homes to see housing at firsthand, chatted 
with a friendly family. 

"Every member of the class made a report on some phase of the 
study. Long and animated discussions followed each trip. A meas- 
ure of their interest can be obtained from the visit of a Puerto 
Rican educator to the class. They fired questions at him for two 
hours and a half!" 

THE TRIP THROUGH NEW JERSEY 

"This trip was taken to show how the earth influences the lives 
of people. We took it at the beginning of the school year, just 
before we began a study of the sectional conflicts leading up to 
the Civil War. We wanted to have a big, real example of how 
geographic factors shape the lives of people. For that reason we 
chose two sections of New Jersey lying side by side one a place 
of rich soil and bumper crops, the other a sandy waste despoiled 
of its virgin timber and spotted with forgotten towns. 

"Of course this was not the only objective of the trip. We 
wanted to give the children a variety of experiences with a variety 
of people and work patterns. 

"Preparation for the trip consisted of reading from Henry Beck's 
Forgotten Totvns of Central New Jersey. The class studied geol- 
ogy and tried to catch the color and form of the region in their 
writings. 

"The trip took a day and a half. Only a third of the class went 
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at a time. The first stop was on top of the Watchung Mountains, 
with a brief lesson in the geology of that formation. The next was 
the Delaware and Rantan Canal, whose locks are still intact. Here 
we talked to an old locktender who had worked on the canal 
thirty years ago. 

"Jersey Homesteads was the next stop. Low-cost homes, a new 
school building in the cooperative community with a colorful 
mural depicting the immigration and struggle of the East European 
garment workers who make up the colony. The class visited the 
chicken cooperative and was introduced to the methods of scien- 
tific poultry farming. From there they went to the Walker-Gordon 
rotolactor, where cows are milked on a sanitary merry-go-round. 
Then to supper at a tourist home. 

"Here the group met a government inspector of potatoes. They 
learned that this part of New Jersey exports potatoes to all parts 
of the Atlantic seaboard. A potato farm was added to the itinerary. 

"The next day we plunged into the pine barrens. We visited a 
cranberry bog, described by one of the children on page 347. We 
went to the Forgotten Towns, where lumbering and bog-iron indus- 
tries once flourished picturesquely decayed towns, called Mount 
Misery, Prospertown, Double Trouble, etc. Towns remote and 
ghostly with only a past, no future. We visited a C. C. C. camp. 
Then we turned homeward and in a few hours were back in the 
heart of the largest metropolis in the world. 

"It was a trip packed with varied adventures. A trip that the 
children did not forget. A note of virility and realism crept into 
their social-studies work for the year and remained there." 

JUNE CAMP 

In our chapter on June camp we have described a number of the 
trips we take to points of interest in the neighboring community. 
These are not sight-seeing excursions or hikes to climb a mountain, 
look at the view, or follow an ancient trail as a stunt or a lark. 
The month at camp provides plenty of opportunities for such rec- 
reation and pleasure trips. But the country also gives us a chance 
to study human geography in a way never possible in the city and 
to gain glimpses of social problems which we have only read about 
up to now. 
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"Before going to camp in June, 1939," writes Mr. Studer, "the 
thirteens decided to make a film of their camp trips. Because of 
poor weather the New Jersey film had been a failure, and they 
determined to turn out one successful 'documentary' film. The 
general nature of the film -was planned at a camp discussion. It was 
to begin with scenes of camp life swimming, games, etc. Then it 
was to picture the various trips taken during the month. 

"The first trip was to the large-scale celery farms near Middle- 
town. The children visited a school, where they met a girl of thir- 
teen. The teacher sent the children home with her to see how 
celery is grown. During the next f ew days small groups of children 
visited her farm and learned a great deal about celery farms. A color 
film was taken, of the rich black mud and green celery leaves. 

"By far the most important series of trips took us to the building 
of the dam at Lackawack, where a reservoir will take care of the 
growing water needs of New York City. A civil engineer told us 
about the building of the dam. Workers explained the three cais- 
sons standing near the road and allowed the children to peer down 
into their depths. Then the children went to a rural valley whose 
villages and ancestral graveyards will have to be uprooted to make 
way for progress. It was a strange experience, to stand in a green 
valley that will someday be the bottom of a reservoir. 

"The children sensed the impending tragedy, heard it from the 
mouth of a bewildered old woman who said, *I don't know whether 
I'll go east, west, north, or south. 5 They were reminded of the 
coming of the railroads through the West and of the settlers who 
had to sell their hard-won farms to the corporations. Several days 
were spent in the valley, fraternizing with the people, learning of 
their problems. 

"After the trips were finished and the filming completed, a 
committee went to work on the subtitles. Other children were 
inspired to write about the people of the valley. At Sunday camp 
meeting, the children shared their experiences with the entire 
group." 



CHAPTER 2CVI 



JUNE CAMP 



The Little Red School House has since 1925 made a month's stay 
in the country a regular part of its school program. Other schools 
are now experimenting with the idea and it is possible that, like 
field trips, the practice will become increasingly common. 

We were still part of Public School 6 1, at 612 East mh Street, 
in New York, when we started our first June camp. It did not take 
as much persuasion as might have been expected to tie and untie 
the necessary red tape to make the plan a reality. Once the prece- 
dent was established, the idea was never questioned. June, 1941, 
marked our sixteenth camp season. 

We have always charged approximately a dollar a day, plus 
transportation. While we were part of the public schools, it was 
necessary to collect a small fund in order to make it possible for 
every child to go. This was usually done by the parents' group. 
Now that our camp is an established fact, our parents have suffi- 
cient warning to save up for it and it finances itself. 

During the course of our experience we have gone to many dif- 
ferent places and to many different camps. We, like the cuckoo, 
make ourselves at home in other birds' nests. This is the part of 
our plan which makes it practicable not only for us but for other 
schools if they wish to adopt it. The country is full of summer 
camps that are unoccupied in June and may be had for a reason- 
able rental. There is nothing magic about our financing. A dollar 
a day is enough when teachers* salaries include the month at camp 
and rents are not high. We have the best of food, and enough 
money is left for such incidental expenses as trips and educational 
material. 
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Our curriculum for the year includes camp plans. We are thus 
relieved of the responsibility of keeping caterpillars and rabbits 
in the classroom, of sowing and reaping in a window box; and we 
are sure that our children will know how to swim before they 
graduate. 

Many interests have their beginnings at camp and come back into 
the classroom in the fall. Others start in school and find their ful- 
fillment at camp. 

The country setting for dramatics, for poetry, and for music 
is something in itself. Geography, natural science, and firsthand 
experiences with various communities seem to us to take on new 
meaning and importance when we build them into our school life 
as we have come to do. Behavior problems, eating problems, bed- 
wetting, and other more and less serious obstacles to growing up 
seem to disappear more rapidly at camp than by any other method 
we have found of treating them. 

NOT JUST ANOTHER CAMP 

We are not just another summer camp. Children whose parents 
would not trust their youngsters with strangers let them go with 
a teacher whom they know well. Very few children are willing to 
miss the camp experience. Many a parent has told us, "My child 
has grown up a year in one month." Teachers are much more in 
sympathy with parents' problems after a month of living with a 
child. 

We append below two accounts of June camp, one written by 
Rhoda Harris, who writes about the younger children, and the 
other by Norman Studer, the teacher of the oldest group in the 
school. 



Fifteen years ago when we were part of a public school, many 
of our children from the lower East Side had never been in the 
country at all and few had been even for a brief stay. For these 
children, moving school to the country for a whole month was a 
tremendous change. It meant their first break from home. It meant 
gaining confidence and coming to feel safe in a new place which 
was so different that it was terrifying. One little boy cried and 
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cried. Late in the afternoon his teacher came upon him huddled 
forlornly on the porch steps. "What is there about the country that 
you don't like, David?" He wailed, "I'm used to houses that are 
higher and trees that are lower." Josie, standing at the window and 
watching a downpour of rain that blotted out the woods and other 
houses, murmured sadly, <k Like this it does not rain on i2th Street." 
And then, clutching her khaki bloomers, she asked, "And for what 
for do I wear these, me that has a velvet dress at home?" Houses 
that were different, trees that were too tall, nights that were too 
dark, clothes that were plain, and single beds were all experiences 
that were new and overwhelming. 

As the days passed, the children became more confident and 
anticipated new experiments and new freedoms instead of shrink- 
ing from them. We went daily to watch the farmer milk. We fol- 
lowed the plow r . We picked strawberries. We pumped water. We 
went up to the big pasture, over a stile, and watched the cows and 
petted the baby calves. We measured the grain for the work 
horses. We fed the chickens and took turns gathering the eggs. 
There were baby kittens and puppies and a phoebe bird's nest. We 
set bread at night and baked it in the morning. We made corn 
bread and jams, and shelled peas on the sunny back porch. We had 
picnics on a big cliff at the side of the pond. Small groups of the 
eight- and nine-year-olds went fishing and cooked their fish over 
the campfire for their supper. Music, painting, modeling, reading, 
writing letters and stories, were a part of the daily program, as 
well as the trips and cooking. 

SUPPLEMENTING CITY WORK 

Today the function of our month in the country for all the 
children in the School is somewhat different, but equally important. 
Although many children have had whole summers in the country, 
this month which they share as a whole class, following a particu- 
lar interest of the winter months in a new environment, is invalu- 
able. The children who have, during the winter, been discovering 
that Manhattan is an island and that food comes to these many, 
many people on boats and trains and trucks that it comes through 
a tunnel or over a bridge or on a river go back to the country to 
find its sources. For these six-year-old children we try to find a 
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place which is in the midst of farming country. Daily visits to tha 
farm, the barns, the stables, the gardens, are referred to again and 
again the following winter. And long hours of play along a brook, 
following the brook to its source, finding the channel of small 
streams, building dams, making islands, changing the course of the 
water, making bays, building small natural habitats for frogs and 
turtles, taking care of ducks all give these city children a rich 
background of common experiences. 

The sevens, who have been studying foods during the winter 
months, carry this study on through the month of June in a coun- 
try setting. Housekeeping becomes a very vital part of our group 
living. Cooking meets a group need and everybody has his turn to 
take the responsibility for the cookies and rolls and the care of the 
milk. 

Play with this group often includes map making. Last year in a 
large pit a big map was made, including New York City, the Hud- 
son River, and the camp. Trips to see valleys, mountains, water- 
falls, and rivers gave an added zest to the map making; and moun- 
tains and rivers and valleys appeared in the map. Trips are taken 
to a mill turned by a water wheel, or to a saw mill or any such 
thing that the countryside offers. Sand pits, claybanks, fossil stones, 
different soils, are studied; and many of the discussions have to do 
with how they came to be. Also of the utmost interest are the 
shearing of sheep and the grooming of horses, which we see at 
near-by farms. 

The eight-year-olds carry their study of Indians into a natural 
country setting, where they have limitless opportunity to identify 
themselves with the Indian life of that environment through pro- 
longed dramatic play and outdoor living. 

As the classes go year after year to camp they come to know 
different kinds of country the pastoral countryside, the moun- 
tains, the seashore. The stories and poetry which are read together 
are chosen because they belong to the place. Robert Frost's "The 
Pasture" has meaning when the children have that morning cleaned 
the spring out or tiptoed past the new calf. Work songs and folk 
songs characteristic of the type of country form a large part of 
the group singing. 

The following winter these interests of June persist. The group 
of nine-year-olds, who had been in Vermont, followed the winter 
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floods of that section in terms of the places they knew. They specu- 
lated as to the changes in the brook which passed the camp and 
joined the White River. Their common knowledge made it pos- 
sible for them to discuss the flood conditions throughout the coun- 
try and the problems in erosion and reforestation which the gov- 
ernment is facing. 

Again and again the seven-year-olds have gone back to their 
summer experiences to prove or disprove some point brought up 
during a city trip to the big storage house, or to see tub butter 
made into print butter or the pasteurization of milk. 

As one group was leaving camp last June, they walked through 
the camp grounds to the road where the bus was waiting. Each 
child was lost in taking his own last look for his memory of the 
place the icehouse, the path to the lake, the stream where they 
had fished. As they climbed into the bus, obstreperous Billie said 
wistfully to himself, "I wouldn't care if I stayed here always." 

Beyond the actual richness of content which this month in the 
country as a part of the school year gives, there is this sharing of 
a simple living together with enough time for contemplation and 
enjoyment of the simple beauties and excitements which children 
love. What this contributes to childhood's satisfying memories and 
cultural background seems to have been voiced by the now grown- 
up children of our first June adventure when at a recent reunion 
they repeatedly said, cr But I remember camp." 

The following are class stories written after special trips and 
used for the group's storybook. 

The Sheep Shearing 

The wool was very thick. 

The sheep were always panting. 

They couldn't keep still. 

The goat was also running around. 

From the end of the wool perspiration would drop. 

So the fanner decided in a few days he would shear the sheep; the 
wool was awfully dirty. He washed them, and the day after they got 
right in the mud again. 

We all came into a big place in the barn. We sat down on some bags 
of sawdust. We had to be very cpiet. 

The fanner brought in the biggest ram. He fought and fought and 
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the ram came down on his back. The farmer had very big shears. He 
cut the wool all around their faces first, and then the rest of them. It 
came off in great big pieces, as though it were the whole. At first they 
didn't understand what was happening but afterward I think they were 
glad. 

Sometimes we got a scare and we would go way back. Peter said, "I 
wouldn't want to be a sheep." There was a little sheep and it wasn't 
one year old yet. They didn't cut its wool ofL Each fleece weighed 
ten pounds. 

George tied the wool up. 

He put one load on top of another. 

He weighed them. 

He said he would only get very little money. 

So he sent it away to a place. 

They made some into blankets. 

They made some into yarn, all colors. 

George left a little for the children. 

We went down to the brook. 

We washed half of it pure white. 

We combed it with a thistle. 



The Sheep 

See the sheep out in the meadow grazing. 

They are very hot. 

Their wool is very heavy. 

It is very shaggy 

And quite curly 

And quite dirty, * 

The sheep's legs look very skinny. 

If I had that wool on me 

I'd be glad to have it cut off 

In the summertime. 

In the winter I'd be glad to have it on. 

In the winter, when it is cold. 

Wool keeps babies warm, 

Wool keeps children warm, 

Wool keeps all human beings warm. 

It is good for quilts and sweaters. 

It is good to spin into yarn. 

And make it all colors. 

It is good for socks. 
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I love my soft woolly blanket, 
It keeps me warm on a cold wintry night. 
The sheep really give us their wool. 
They give little babies their booties. 
Aren't the sheep helpful and kind 
And good to have on the farm! 



II 



Last spring a group of thirteen-year-olds from The Little Red 
School House left the city, where they had been studying living 
conditions in the worst slum district of Manhattan, to live for a 
month in the center of an old historic county of New York State. 
Here was a contrast which gave great richness to the curriculum 
and illustrated one of the greatest values of our June camp. 

At camp there is an opportunity to study geography in a new 
way never possible in the city. Each place we go offers a wealth 
of geographic material. One camp last spring, near Middletown, 
New York, gave children who had been studying United States 
history and geography an opportunity actually to see across a 
physical region of the country. The camp was located at one side 
of the Wallkill Valley, a part of the great valley which extends 
from Georgia to Maine, This physical region played an important 
role in shaping the history of our nation. We climbed for several 
hours from camp and spent a night on a point on top of the 
Shawangunk Mountains, from which we could see eastward across 
the valley and southward fordtnany miles. Map making and study 
of the geologic formation of this valley occupied much of our 
time. 

Wherever a camp is located, there is sure to be a stock of local 
history that brings the past very close indeed. You stumble upon 
an old mill quite by accident, or an inn under whose roof Revolu- 
tionary War soldiers slept. In that same Wallkill Valley the reward 
of one afternoon's search was one of those beautiful old stone 
houses erected by an eighteenth-century squire and preserved by 
some loving antiquarian with furniture of the period. In the Adi- 
rondacks we made a pilgrimage to John Brown's old home at 
North Elba. 

Human nature, as well as history and nature study, constitutes an 
important part of the camp curriculum. Here is an opportunity to 
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take children who have been geared to the exciting tempo of Man- 
hattan Island and plunge them into the slow gait of rural life. A 
conscious attempt must be made to bring this about because it 
would be easy to spend a month in the country and meet no one 
except ourselves. 

The choicest contacts come most unexpectedly. They cannot be 
sought, but one must be on the alert to recognize and make the 
most of them when they come along. A group of children laden 
with blankets start out on an overnight hike. They stop in a little 
hamlet for a drink of water. A garrulous old man needs only a 
little encouragement to tell stories about the days before the paved 
roads came to that little town, and legends about the mountain be- 
yond. A group of girls go out to sketch an old barn. The owner 
comes out and chats while they work. He has a daughter in high 
school; has evolved something of a homespun progressive phi- 
losophy, which he has maintained against the majority of the school 
board. This chance meeting was the stimulus for a long discussion 
of the problems of rural youth that evening at camp. 

One more such experience. We visited a small-town church one 
Sunday evening. High-school baccalaureate services were taking 
place and my group happened to be graduating from elementary 
school. The church was full to the door, but an obliging usher 
found some unused seats in front of the graduating class and under 
the pastor's nose. It was the first experience of that type for all 
the children and it impressed them deeply. A year or so later one of 
the children quoted to me one of the things the minister had said. 

Recording a month packed full of new and broadening experi- 
ences makes up a part of the day's work at camp. There is no art 
period and children paint and draw when they feel inspired. Every- 
one participates in creative writing. They see the utility of their 
efforts as never before, because their unique experiences demand 
retelling and preservation. The child who goes on an overnight hike 
and falls into many adventures will see the need of recording what 
befell him with all the accuracy and vividness of expression that he 
can command. Soon he begins to set a higher value on his experi- 
ences; and since he is on the lookout for them, they happen oftener 
than before. He learns to value every experience and to begin the 
day in a happy mood of expectancy. He is never at a loss for a sub- 
ject: the changing cycle of weather, the battle between two armies 
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of ants, country people these are but a sampling of the subjects 
touched upon. These writings have a simple strength which comes 
out of an attempt to express what one really has lived. Thoreau 
would approve. His writings, by the way, appealed to a group of 
twelve-year-olds at camp who a month before had rejected them 
in the city. W. H. Hudson was a favorite at camp, and Robert 
Frost was read with understanding and pleasure. 

There is an informality and intimacy about camp which en- 
courages the adolescent to loosen up and talk freely and frankly. 
Twelve- and thirteen-year-olds like to go off in small groups with 
a favorite counselor and talk things over. The group as a whole has 
its moments at camp when self-examination is in order. 

Picture this scene: a huge boulder thirty feet high, called Shelter 
Rock. The top is flat and has an area of about a hundred square 
feet. The nearest house in this valley of the Adirondacks is miles 
away. 

It is Sunday evening, and thirty children with their counselors, 
having finished their picnic supper, straggle to a meeting on top of 
the rock. A mock trial is scheduled, half in fun and half in earnest. 
Some of the boys in the class had tied Larry to his bed, and the 
class is divided as to the justice of the act. 

One of the ringleaders, a twelve-year-old, explains that Larry is 
a sissy that's why they roped him up. He likes to dance, spends 
entirely too much time with the girls. 

The argument gradually broadens into a general discussion of the 
boy-girl problem at this crucial age. Completely oblivious of the 
grownups, these youngsters air their most intimate problems. The 
discussion goes beyond the immediate issues to a review of the 
group's most serious difficulties during the past year. The children 
analyze these problems and lay plans for solving them in the 
coming school year. 

For three and a half hours the discussion goes on without flag- 
ging for a moment. When the meeting finally is forced to disband 
because of darkness the children string along the homeward trail 
through misty woods, still carrying on threads of discussion in their 
more intimate groups. 

Shelter Rock brought a rapproachement never before attained in 
that particular group. Lives were given new clarity and direction. 
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Two years later children were still referring to things said on 
Shelter Rock. 

Such experiences come readily in the camp setting. Shelter Rock 
has been repeated at other camps of The Little Red School House. 
In evaluating our June experiences for the early adolescent period, 
I would say these meetings were the most precious outcomes. 

I might go on to tell of other things which June camp affords for 
the twelve- and thirteen-year-olds, but there is no need of laboring 
the obvious. There are, of course, hikes, games, and evenings 
around the campfire. But the things I have dwelt upon more at 
length are, I believe, the unique experiences that make June camp 
at this particular level an irreplaceable part of our curriculum at 
The Little Red School House. 



CHAPTER XVII 



MUSIC 



We teach music to children in order to demonstrate to them 
the practically unlimited possibilities of musical expression- to in- 
troduce them to the pleasure and satisfaction that comes through 
performing, creating, and listening to music, and to provide the 
necessary skills which will make this experience possible. It is our 
task to show them how to utilize the art of music, which is an 
important historical cultural inheritance. This is what we aim to 
do at The Little Red School House for all the children in all the 
classes, hoping to engage and sustain the interest of every indi- 
vidual child by an ever-widening series of musical experiences. 

When children enter our school at four years of age, they dis- 
play a great enthusiasm for music. They love to sing over and 
over the songs they know and they listen to new songs with wide- 
eyed interest. When they work and play, they hum little tunes to 
accompany their activities either repeating familiar melodies or 
unconsciously creating new ones. They take the keenest delight 
in the sounds they produce on an instrument, whether melodic or 
percussive, and they listen to music played to them with serious 
attention. They often dance to music not dances of set patterns, 
but dances and dramatizations they create as a physical response 
to listening. 

Here then, in these children, is enthusiasm for all the elements 
of music education: singing, dancing, instrument playing, creating 
and listening to music. How can this enthusiasm be preserved and 
developed so as to fix a favorable attitude within the next few 
years? How can the interest of the child be directed into channels 
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that will offer him a continuous expression in music, appropriate 
to his special needs, talent, and capacity? 

The most natural expression in music is through singing; there- 
fore, the first important consideration in music education is the 
choice of song material. Too often children suffer disillusionment 
when they discover at seven and eight years of age that all the 
songs they learned at four and five are "baby songs" and must 
therefore be discarded. The same feeling of discouragement is ex- 
perienced when, at an early age, they are asked to sight-read songs 
of little interest or beauty. They discover that music is no longer 
a happy outlet for their good spirits and that it offers them noth- 
ing to supplement their school program. The teacher promises 
them that when they master these first hard lessons they will be 
rewarded by being fine musicians but such promises are cold com- 
fort. The spontaneous joy they felt in music has vanished. Their 
confidence both in the subject and in the teacher has faded and 
they are no longer eager or even willing to learn. 

From the earliest age children need songs that will be part of 
their permanent repertory; songs that are not one teacher's idea of 
good (or easy) music but songs that have proven their worth through 
generations of use; songs that are alive and changing, adapting 
themselves to varying circumstances and current needs; and, above 
all, songs of wide appeal. Such qualities are embodied in folk songs 
which are one of the most vital expressions of the human race. 

THE VITALITY OF FOLK SONGS 

Children sense the vitality of folk-song literature and appro- 
priate it for use in their daily living. Not only in school but at 
home and with their friends from other schools they sing these 
songs and enjoy them. The songs become an extension of their 
own feelings and responses and serve them as a necessary expres- 
sion. They are not steppingstones to future rewards, but are rich 
experiences in themselves. 

The choice of songs for different age groups is based mainly on 
the child's comprehension of the subject matter and his response 
to the song as a whole. We try to avoid an arbitrary classification 
of "good" or "bad," presenting instead the widest possible varia- 
tion of song material. Our experience with children over a long 
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period leads us to agree with the following statement of Warren 
Dwight Allen. 1 ". . . it is difficult to see why the historian or the 
teacher should impose standards as to what constitutes 'good' 
music. Standards are even more necessary than ever, but they will 
take care of themselves when music is regarded as a fundamental 
need now, with various styles which may all be 'good' at the 
proper place and time." We do not hesitate to include rowdy 
songs along with the gentler ones, and we find that in a wide va- 
riety of material each finds its place without crowding out the 
other. No songs are chosen on the basis of being possible sight- 
singing exercises, nor are many songs included which the children 
are apt to outgrow. So we try to build a song repertory that has 
immediate significance and lasting value. 

Such a repertory of folk songs proves itself a unifying force in 
the School as demonstrated in our assemblies, where all the chil- 
dren of the elementary school meet and sing together. We are not 
restricted to three or four standard songs of the community type 
that all children know, but sing a limitless variety, day after day, 
with an ever-increasing enthusiasm. Such variety in group singing 
further stimulates the interest in music and spreads its influence 
throughout the School. 

In the classroom, children are often occupied with music re- 
search in an attempt to implement their knowledge of a problem 
in their social-studies program. They choose, from the vast reper- 
tory of folk music, the songs of the particular geographic region 
they are studying. Since folk music is such a direct reflection of 
the effect of geography upon people, their occupations and cus- 
toms, singing these songs gives the children a comprehension of the 
civilization they are studying that is difficult to obtain otherwise. 

Folk songs, then, are the basis of our music education. They 
sustain the child's enthusiasm for music through active participa- 
tion and become as personal an expression for him as language. 
They give emotional content to the classroom studies and unify 
the School by supplying a common means of expression in which 
children of all ages may take part. Through these satisfying mu- 
sical experiences, the child's confidence is completely gained and 
he is willing and eager to accept whatever else of music is offered 

1 Philosophies of Music History by Warren Dwight Allen. New York, The 
American Book Company, 1939. 
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him. At the same time, we have provided for him the foundation 
upon which to base a further study of music. 

CLOSE CONNECTION WITH OTHER STUDIES 

In other phases of music education we try to keep the same two 
principles in mind: that the work shall be of immediate signifi- 
cance to the child and that it shall be of lasting value in his mu- 
sical life. In our presentation of art music we aim to accomplish 
this through a close correlation with the classroom studies. The 
children become acquainted with the musical compositions of the 
period in history that they are studying. They sing the songs com- 
posed in that day and play or listen to the instrumental composi- 
tions. They know the composers of the period and the circum- 
stances under which they worked and they learn to recognize 
style as a product of environment. 

We are careful not to confuse the issue by introducing, at this 
time, works of a composer who was inspired by a culture other 
than his own. For example, MacDowell can have no place in the 
study of the American Indian in spite of his "Indian Sketches"; 
nor can we accept Wagner's "Vision of the Holy Grail" in Lohen- 
grin as an example of medieval music. In hearing the actual exam- 
ples composed in the period under consideration, the children 
appreciate the value of each musical system in its own culture. 
They accept music that would ordinarily seem strange to them as 
a product of its historical setting, not considering it superior or 
inferior to our own musical system. They are not critics: they 
enjoy the music for what it is, without comparing it with popular 
styles in current favor. They know that there is not one type of 
good music but that all music is good and therefore to be enjoyed. 

MUSIC APPRECIATION 

This is our kind of "music appreciation." Children of elemen- 
tary-school age must be acthe in their appreciation. For them 
music cannot be a subject to think about but must be an invitation 
to participation. No child must stand on the side lines and watch; 
he not only must know the rules but must take an active part in 
playing the game. Appreciation courses through phonograph rec- 
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ords are taboo for children of elementary-school age. The em- 
phasis at The Little Red School House is on doing. 

The children who meet together for chorus and orchestra are 
of different ages and are therefore studying different periods in 
history. For this reason it is impractical to choose music for these 
ensembles from the historical point of view. We hope these groups 
may have, to some degree, the experience Romain Rolland de- 
scribes for musicians in Jean Christophe in Paris: "If you were 
musicians, you would have music for every one of your public 
holidays, for your official ceremonies, for the trade unions, for the 
student unions, for your family festivals. . . . But, above all, above 
all, if you were musicians, you would make pure music, music 
which has no definite meaning, music which has no definite use, 
save only to give warmth, and air and life. Make sunlight for 
yourselves!" 

With our wide repertory of folk songs, our study of art music 
as related to the culture that produced it, and our "pure" music 
in the chorus and orchestra, we feel that our children have an inti- 
mate experience with the largest possible variety of forms and 
styles of music communication. 

A SAMPLE YEAR'S WORK 

Before discussing creative work and theoretical studies, it may 
be interesting to illustrate the scope of a single year's work by the 
following program of songs which was used for the twelve-year- 
old class in 1940-41. This is typical for the upper school, the 
choice of historical material varying with the classroom program. 
The younger children in the School spend the greatest propor- 
tion of their time on building up a general repertory of songs 
which serve them for general singing as well as for illustrations of 
historical styles in later years in the classroom work. Some of these 
songs are mentioned in the review sections. 

PROGRAM FOR TWELVE-YEAR-OLDS-EARLY SETTLERS 
TO BEGINNING OF CIVIL WAR 

NEW SONGS FOR GENERAL SCHOOL USE 2 

i. "Morning Comes Early"Slovakian folk tune Concord # 14 
* See Bibliography for further details about the books mentioned. 
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2. "Caller Herrin' "-Scotch folk tune-Concord #15 

3. "Billy the Kid" cowboy song in American Ballads and Folk Songs 
by John and Alan Lomax 

4. "Peat Bog Soldiers" composed in a concentration camp in Ger- 
many 

FOLK HYMNS OF AMERICA 

1. "Alverson" Folk Hymns of America by Annabel Morris Buch- 
anan 

2. "Poor Wayfaring Stranger" /%?. 

3. "Wondrous Love" ibid. 

4. "Expression" ibid. 

5. "Pisgah"-*W. 

6. "Who Is the Man" A Treasury of American Song by Elie 
Siegmeister 

OTHER HYMNS 

1. "Old Hundred" 

2. "Prayer of Thanksgiving" Netherlands folk hymn 

SONGS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

1. "Boston Tea Party" to tune of "Yankee Doodle" from an old 
singing book 

2. "Johnny Has Gone for a Soldier""] from recordings of Ballads of 

3. "The White Cockade" \the American Revolution by 

4. "Bombardment of Bristol" J John Allison 

5. "On Springfield Mountain" A Treasury of American Song by 
Elie Siegmeister 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS 

1. "And the Trees Do Moan" sheet music carol of the Moun- 
tain Whites published by Oliver Ditson 

2. "I Wonder as I Wander"-collected by John Jacob Niles 

3. "Morning Star" Frances Hagen, an American Moravian (eight- 
eenth century) sheet music published by G. Schirmer 

ART SONGS OF THE PERIOD 

European Compositions Played and Sung in America 

1. Handel-"Where'er You Walk" (parts) 

2. Haydn-"We Thy People Praise Thee" 

3. Webbe-"Glorious Apollo" (parts) 

4. Mozart-"That Music Enchanting" from The Magic Flute 

5. Beethoven "Hymn to Joy" (parts) 

6. Beethoven "To Malzel" (a round) 
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7. Schubert-"Whither" 

8. Schubert-"Hedge Roses" 

9. Schubert-"All Hail Thou Lovely Laughing May" (a round) 

Art Songs Composed by Americans 

1. "My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free"-Hopkinson 

2. "David's Lamentation" William Billings 

SEA CHANTEYS 

1. "Golden Vanity" sheet music (2 parts) 

2. "Coast of High Barbary "-collected by Cecil Sharp 

3. "Oh Shenandoah"-Concord #15 

Review from former years of "Drunken Sailor," "Johnny Come 
to Hilo," "Away to Rio," "Blow the Man Down," etc. 

NEW SONGS FOR GENERAL SCHOOL USE 

1. "Pop Goes the Weasel" five old verses 

2. "Wee Cooper O'Fife" Scottish folk song in Singing America 
by Augustus D. Zanzig, published by Birchard 

3. "Green Grow the Rushes Oh" English cumulative song, ibid. 

SONGS OF BEGINNING OF WESTWARD MOVEMENT 

1. "Unconstant Lover" A Treasury of American Song by Elie 
Siegmeister 

2. "Promised Land"-a. 

3. "Shoot the Buffalo"-izW. 

4. "El-an-oy"American Songbag by Carl Sandburg 

5. "Old Dan Tucker" 

6. "Paper of Pins" Singin? Gathering by Jean Thomas 

Review of many ballads and songs of this type learned before, 
such as "Barbary Ellen," "Lord Lovel," "Deaf Woman's Court- 
ship," "Who's Coin' to Shoe Your Pretty Little Foot>" "Old 
Lord by the Northern Sea," "Jack o' Diamonds," and Stephen 
Foster songs 

Children of this age do square dancing once a week all year. 

NEGRO SONGS 

Work Songs 

1. "John Henry" American Ballads and Folk Songs by John and 
Alan Lomax 

2. "Hammer Man" American Songbag by Carl Sandburg 

3. "StewbalT American Ballads and Folk Songs by John and 
Alan Lomax 

4. 'Tick a Bale"-*W 
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Protest Songs 

1. "Link O'Day" collection of folk songs, Vol. I by Florence 
Botsford 

2. "Old Egypt" the Carolina low country 

3. "Spit on de Rock" Negro Songs of Protest collected by Law- 
rence Coellert 

4. "Too Long Brethren" Negro Songs of Protest 

Spirituals 

Review of the spirituals learned formerly: "Battle of Jericho," 
"Go Down Moses," "Roll de OF Chariot Along," "Swing 
Low," "Look Down, Look Down, That Lonesome Road," etc. 

NEW MAY> SONGS FOR GENERAL USE IN SCHOOL 

1. "Above the Plain" Yours for a Song by Janet Tobitt (a round) 

2. "Sweet the Evening Air of May" Czechoslovakian round in Sing 
Together, a Girl Scout publication 

3. "A-Roving" Sing Together, a Girl Scout publication 

4. "May Day Carol" Keep on Singing by Kenneth Clark 

5. "Now Is the Month of Maying Thomas Morley Concord #14 
Review of "Strawberry Fair," "Blow Away the Morning Dew," 
"Come You Now and Walk with Me," "Come to the Fair," 
"Widdecombe Fair," "Oh Dear, What Can the Matter Be," etc. 

MUSICAL COMPOSITION 

All the classes engage in composition of one sort or another, 
almost any subject or incident providing the stimulus. Younger 
children often begin with a poem, written by the group, describ- 
ing an experience they have enjoyed. They work together, many 
children contributing the phrases until they build a song. They 
are encouraged to sing whatever tune comes into their heads with- 
out criticism or evaluation. These young children often change 
meter and key and ignore what have been called "tone tenden- 
cies," but their efforts are recorded with strict honesty. No changes 
are made in order to have the song conform to the generally ac- 
cepted rules. The finished products are not considered works of 
art but, rather, free expressions in musical terms of their activities, 
their emotions, and their interests. As a result these songs are often 
of unusual quality. 

Older children compose more with instruments than with their 
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voices. They, too, often start with the words of a group compo- 
sition, but, unlike the younger children, they analyze it for rhyth- 
mic patterns and possible meters. With a form established, they 
try to reflect in their music the quality of the experience that 
stimulated them. Their compositions are often the result of a need 
for material they cannot find that will be useful in a play or dance. 
When they compose music for a dance, they orchestrate it for 
instruments that members of the group can play and then present 
it with the dance in the assembly. 

The instruments they use for composition are of such construc- 
tion that each tone of the scale may be easily demonstrated. We 
often tune these instruments to scales that are totally unlike our 
own, making use of scales and modes of ancient civilizations. When 
children study this period in history, they have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to create for themselves music somewhat resembling ancient 
music in the absence of authentic examples. They familiarize them- 
selves with the sounds of these modes and, incidentally, further 
increase their aural receptivity. A study of these modes inevitably 
precipitates a discussion of our own scale organization, creative 
work thus leading us to discussions of theory. 

Other theoretical studies, as well, find their place in a broad 
concept of education when they are not isolated from the music. 
An example for study should never be created to make a theo- 
retical point; but the theory should be deduced from material that 
is a part of the child's musical life. The matter of teaching sight 
singing will demonstrate this point. 

SIGHT SINGING 

As stated in the paragraph on folk music, teachers often choose 
songs not on the basis of their appeal for children but on their 
adaptability as sight-singing exercises. In fact, songs are even com- 
posed for this purpose. Teachers are wont to use material that has 
no experience value for children, songs that are humiliating to the 
sensitive child and that the stouthearted learn to ignore. Such an 
approach ruins a child's appreciation of music rather than develops 
it and, what is more, it rarely teaches him to sing music at sight. 

In many schools there is entirely too much emphasis on sight 
singing, per se, for the good of general classwork. It is agreed that 
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an instrumental student must be able to sing a simple tune at sight, 
but this training can be part of his special music lessons rather 
than a burden to every child in the elementary school. Let there 
be a confidence in the classroom that music notation is a conven- 
ient method of music communication, not a mystery of scientific 
data. 

There is no reason to compel the ordinary child at elementary- 
school age to discover new music through sight singing. It is more 
advisable to let music notation aid him in learning a song by rote. 
Our children are usually given the music notation as well as the 
words of a new song. Without particular emphasis their attention 
is called to the curve of the melodic line, the meter, and any out- 
standing rhythmic pattern. Then they learn the song by rote. If 
they are inaccurate in repeating a particular phrase, the actual rela- 
tions of the tones of that phrase are studied. In this way they are 
using notation to help them sing the song instead of struggling 
with it as a technical exercise. 

Without more detailed study, our children can quickly recog- 
nize the notation of a favorite song, written on the blackboard, if 
they are given a clue that it is one of a particular classification 
(such as a sea chantey, work song, spiritual, etc.). Without memor- 
izing key signatures or letter names of notes they recognize a curve 
of symbols as representing a tune they know. This is a game that 
never fails to interest them and that gives the notation musical 
meaning. In this way their ability to read music develops as their 
musical experience widens. 

The accumulation of knowledge in playing an instrument or in 
singing grows out of the children's desire for greater facility in 
performance. When they recognize that their achievement is not 
what they wish it to be, they turn to the instructor for help. Chil- 
dren like to work when the standards set for them are within their 
reach. They enjoy good results and willingly overcome the ob- 
stacles that impede their progress. At such a time the serious study 
of techniques will be a welcome ally that will help them to a satis- 
factory achievement. The discretion of the teacher must be exer- 
cised to introduce technical studies only when it is obvious to the 
children that they are needed. Many of our children study an 
instrument outside of school hours. In order that these outside les- 
sons may be in harmony with the work in the school, we estab- 
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lished, three years ago, a rather informal music school which rec- 
ommends and supervises teachers of various instruments. 

Thus, through all the phases of music education, the original en- 
thusiasm with which children entered our school is conserved by ex- 
periences of immediate value. We try to minimize the restraining 
factors of a formal rigid presentation. At the same time we wish to 
provide the necessary skills so that the child may later explore new 
paths for himself. We gauge our material by the child's compre- 
hension, not designing a step-by-step method from the simple to 
the complex but rather presenting at each age level a wide range 
of musical experiences. Our approach does not neglect the disci- 
pline of listening to music, but stresses performing and creating 
music. This kind of education is not for musical children alone, but 
gives to all children the opportunity to learn and enjoy music 
throughout their lives wherever and however they find it. 

Ours is not a closed or complete system. When we find new 
concepts that prove our approach to music education archaic, we 
readily adopt them in order that our teaching may retain its vitality. 
In this way we hope to remain alive to the demands made upon us 
by the children, who are themselves changing and being changed 
by a changing world. 



CHAPTER XVIH 



DANCE 



Rhythms and dancing are one of many ways that we carry out 
the theory that learning takes place through doing rather than 
through any purely intellectual process. All the children in the 
school have dance periods as a regular part of their weekly sched- 
ule. Up until ten years of age this is so closely tied up with the 
music program that it is taught by the same teacher during the 
same period. Not only is the dance related closely with the music 
but also it is an opportunity to express in still another form besides 
language and painting the experiences which the group is sharing 
in its social studies. The sixes become ferryboats and engines; the 
sevens, workers who dig and haul big loads; the eights are Indians 
and the nines anything from trolls to gods on Olympus. 

As the children get older these dance dramas are more planned. 
"Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight" or Negroes picking cot- 
ton get into some dance form just as easily as into paintings or de- 
bates. This part of living, consistently carried on, develops from 
year to year. 

Folk dancing gives another form of expression which ties up in 
a different way with the classroom programs. Here forms are set by 
tradition, and by experiencing these forms and tunes the children 
relive the lives of the people who created them. 

We feel that it is important in the early years to have the music 
teacher, who is going to be responsible for the continuous musical 
education of these same individuals, make the first approaches. We 
use rhythms not merely as a form of expression but also as a method 
of learning. Just as learning has not really taken place until some 
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form of expression has been reached, so also expression can be of 
little value without some intake. Since understanding music is so 
much a matter of listening and hearing, this is an important way of 
engaging the children's earnest attention to many kinds of musical 
variationsof tempo, dynamics, and form. They soon come to 
recognize the tempi and rhythmic variations of music to which 
they run, walk, leap, or skip. Also even the youngest feel rather 
than know when to tramp and when to tiptoe. In the same way 
form is experienced even as it is being learned without verbaliza- 
tion. This becomes the basis for a later conscious comprehension of 
rhythmic notation. Since it is clear that the children learn music 
through dancing, it is even more evident that they learn dancing 
through music. 

When our special dance teacher separates the dance from the 
music period, beginning with the tens, certain new considerations 
enter in. Her original premise, religiously adhered to throughout, 
is that the subject and motivation must come from the children 
themselves. This is slightly different from the previous years, 
where the accent has been on listening and interpreting. 

The emphasis on the subject matter of the dance throws back 
to the children the real responsibility for creating a valid form 
for their own ideas. And this in turn produces an intensity and 
concentration that are essential to clear and definite movement. 
The children naturally choose for interpretation subjects about 
which they feel strongly. Without this intensity, movement be- 
comes diffuse and uninteresting. One dance drama by the thirteens 
illustrates how strong feeling produces convincing movement. The 
children had learned the Negro spiritual "Link O'Day" and de- 
cided to make it the subject of a dance. It started with three boys 
huddling together for comfort, encircled by a group of mourning 
women. At the first words, "Massa ben an* sold you," the boys 
falter toward each other as the women turn away wailing. What 
knowledge of loneliness and pain could these children have known 
to be so poignant in their movements? Here is purity of action and 
unconscious nobility of expression through the children's having 
felt the unutterable sorrow and loneliness of the Negro slaves. 
These are just the ordinary healthy youngsters who half an hour 
ago were joking and jostling each other in the halls. 

In watching these children portray sorrow and despair one 
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might not be immediately aware of design or technique in the 
structure of the dance, but upon reflection one would know that 
it must have been there in the planning and rehearsing of even 
such a subtle characterization. The action was varied and developed 
in its movement and rhythm in such a way that it was never repeti- 
tious. The sense of the words was brought out in movement sym- 
bolically but never as sheer pantomime alone. The whole dance 
had valid structure and form, yet appeared to be completely spon- 
taneous and free. It was hard to believe these children had never 
had any dance "technique" in the sense that students learn this 
in the dance schools. Yet this very fact may account for the orig- 
inality and validity of their dance. 

Through directed experience the children become aware of 
the possibility of expressing feeling through simple gestures. They 
learn that by any one movement, such as raising the hand or merely 
dropping the head, some definite change takes place which con- 
veys a new mood. By enjoying a continuous series of improvisa- 
tions based on this concept, they develop bodily control which 
definitely affects their everyday posture. In the same way they ex- 
periment with variations in rhythmic patterns. 

Fundamental to the understanding and appreciation of the dance 
is the use of three-dimensional space. As the children become con- 
scious of the many planes in which movement may take place, a 
new and rounded sense of design develops. Improvisations become 
compositions. Here are new possibilities for imagination and inven- 
tiveness. Thus skill is added to feeling and a new medium of ex- 
pression is afforded to these youngsters who are constantly seeking 
an outlet for the rising tide of adolescent emotion. 

There are few places in the school curriculum where group rela- 
tionship can become actually so visualized. Introverted and incon- 
spicuous children are often found as the focus of a dance composi- 
tion. Such children, who have never impressed themselves upon the 
class through language, sometimes first show the poise and power 
of their personalities through the dance, and thereafter through 
appreciation begin to blossom in other fields. This has happened 
repeatedly to both boys and girls in various groups. Once self- 
consciousness has gone, it never seems to return with its same in- 
hibiting force. No teacher has the skill to bring these things about, 
but they sometimes happen as a miracle from the pressure of inner 
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feeling about the subject being portrayed by the dance drama. 

Occasional productions before the school assembly furnish a mo- 
tive for the hard work that must go into such a group undertaking 
for presentation before an audience. 

The variety of gestures, of rhythm, and the use of space as a 
way of expressing feeling are comparable to the basic elements in 
any of the other arts. Our children understand these elements not 
as abstractions but through operative use, as few adults do. This 
makes it possible to pull together into one whole the many forms 
of art expression in which the children have had experience. 

The first time speech was used with the dancing was by a group 
of ten-year-olds, who were studying Egypt. They had done some 
interesting paintings. 

"You have done some fine paintings of Egypt; now let us do a 
moving painting," the teacher suggested. "Our stage will be our 
paper on which we paint, and now we will make a scene. Each of 
you can be any object or figure in that scene you wish." 

So several were the river Nile; one was a camel, one a date tree, 
one an oasis, one a boatman on the Nile; another was a mummy, 
another a pharaoh; there was a scattering of princes, slaves, and 
pyramids. The children were told that they could do anything 
they wanted in that scene but that they had to move in an even 
rhythm. A child beat an even beat on the drum very softly. They 
all knew well enough how to move in relation to one another. 
They had been told that they could do anything they wished; so 
one child said, "Can we sing ? " Another, "Can we talk?" Then hap- 
pened one of those rare times of pure magic. For thirty minutes, 
without the spell being broken, the children wove through the pat- 
terns of a dance that never was before and never will be again. 
There was a thin strange hum of music; there was a flow of pure 
improvised poetry, first by one and then by another, over the 
mummy and before the pyramid. Here were sound and movement 
and speech wonderfully wrought. Speech had come to stay with 
dance whenever the children wanted it. And they did want it. 
Time and again movement was not enough to express what they 
needed to express. From that time on they studied speech as they 
had studied movement. 

They had found that if a performer made very small unclear 
movements the audience could not properly see those movements 
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and therefore they could have litde effect on the audience, So 
with speech, Clarity was of first importance. The audience had to 
hear, This meant that each word had to be enunciated. They 
learned first to speak out each word clearly and in an isolated way. 
The value of concentration on the part of the speaker was empha- 
sized. A scared and vague speaker would make his audience fidgety. 
The children became aware of the sound of voices and learned to 
distinguish between an agreeable and a disagreeable voice. 

Very often what starts out to be a dance turns into a play, The 
children write their own plays, often based on their social studies. 
When they attempt a play all their knowledge of movement and 
rhythm and speech and music is brought to bear, an imaginative 
and creative synthesis of all the arts. If the children only knew it, 
this is the synthesis which sophisticated playwrights and critics 
talk about when they speak of the "theater of the future," These 
children often come closer to achieving this synthesis than they 
realize themselves, 

Thus, through a completely creative approach without set pat- 
terns or fixed design, dancing and its coroHaries are introduced to 
the children. Whatever they do comes completely from their own 
subject matter and in their own design, with the help and criticism 
which a teacher, who is herself a creative artist, can bring to such 
an undertaking, 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 



THE CRAFTS 

We hear very little of "creative" education nowadays. Possibly 
that is because the term has been worked to death and new words 
and phrases have had to be pressed into service "dynamic," "inte- 
grated," "activity programs," and the like. We have, moreover all 
of us, parents, teachers, and general public got past the "oh and 
ah" stage so far as the creative output of the new schools is con- 
cerned. It is hard now to recall our amazement and delight 
when children's paintings, drawings, modelings, carvings, wood- 
cuts, musical and literary efforts, were first brought to our notice 
efforts of children freed from the ordinary restraints and im- 
posed standards of formal education. Exhibitions of children's 
work were held from one end of the country to the other; the 
printing presses were busy turning out volumes of children's writ- 
ings; all kinds of books appeared on children's art and on ways of 
evoking the creative spirit. "Creative" education was well adver- 
tised by these means; but, as in all new movements, the claims of 
extremists brought the inevitable reaction in certain quarters: 
"Humph! Maybe they can paint, but can they spell?" 

We now accept the creative work of children more soberly. We 
realize that, given conditions of freedom, children will paint, draw, 
sing, build, write, dance, amazingly well. We have learned that 
young children especially go directly about this business of express- 
ing themselves, with a native spontaneity, a freshness, and a bold- 
ness of purpose that often results in real art forms. Indeed it is often 
said that all great art has some of the quality of a child's imaging 
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tion, which is free of repetitious experience, of any precedent, of 
conventional methods for observing events; that the genius is he 
who uses these experiences, these precedents, and these events in 
such a way that he still retains the freshness, the spontaneity, the 
imagination, and the inventiveness of the child. 

We have also learned that not every little daub of paint or mis- 
shapen gob of clay is "art," even when viewed from the child's 
viewpoint. We realize that children, like adults, get into ruts or 
are blocked by some emotional impasse and either cannot create 
freely or merely repeat themselves. We know that it is part of our 
job to read the evidence which a child's creative efforts afford as 
to his state of mind; to free him of his fears, restore his confidence, 
and help get him started on his own. We also know that children, 
like adults, cannot express themselves significantly unless they have 
something significant to say. We have noted the change occurring 
when a child is removed from a sterile or restricting environment 
to one that is colorful and vital. Artists who work with children, or 
around whom children work, are continually gratified at the results 
achieved. Art in a progressive school can never be confined to the 
scheduled art period rather the child must be endlessly creating, 
endlessly absorbing fresh and vivid experiences which he can inter- 
pret through art media in ever-growing creative terms. 

That our children readily do this is evidenced by the wealth of 
material which hangs on our walls. Every room is gay with chil- 
dren's work; so are hallways, stairways, assembly room a ceaseless 
and changing series which is warmly indicative of the rich and eager 
life of the school. 

There is no hard and fast distinction between art and the rest 
of the child's school experience. The younger children have day, 
paint, and woodworking tools which they use daily in their own 
room. Much which could be called arts or crafts is carried on in 
every classroom. Murals, costumes, scenery, and the like are made 
in the classroom, as well as in the shop. In some classes they weave, 
embroider, sew; learn dressmaking, printing, bookbinding, chair- 
caning. 'At times the classroom studies lead to introduction of 
copper, brass, bronze, enamel for metal, and other special materials 
in the shop. 

The art and clay room and the shop are all together in the base- 
ment. We group them thus intentionally because we ^vih to $m- 
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phasize the interrelation which exists between the three, and we 
wish to make it easy for children to go from one to another as their 
interests or needs direct. 



PAINTING AND DRAWING 

We naturally do not attempt to make artists of the children nor 
to provide art training. We employ only the simplest and most nat- 
ural methods in helping them. In painting we use easels, large 
brushes and large pieces of paper, and easily handled color media. 
We encourage free arm movements and in the beginning the use 
of clear strong colors, which children instinctively love. We teach 
the children how to keep their brushes clean and to use separate 
ones for each color. Crayons and chalks should be soft enough to 
mark easily; charcoal is better than pencils, and for older children 
lecturer's chalks and oil paints may be used. 

We do not raise the question of technique until the children 
themselves show the need for it. This may happen at any time when 
the child is interested wholly in representation and needs skill for 
his realistic expressions. From the age of seven on, problems in 
representation arise more and more frequently. It is here that the 
teacher is of greatest importance. She must guide the child in his 
techniques, help him to develop at his own pace, encourage him to 
experiment and discover for himself new ways and methods of 
working. 

Children rarely seek models; they work rather from memory or 
imagination. Much of the subject matter of the pictures is drawn 
from the environment street scenes, landscape, home but the 
range of material is wide and the child's approach often unex- 
pected. The thirteens may feel the need for bringing in sketches 
from a trip to be used later in larger pictures or murals. They may 
occasionally attempt a portrait sketch or still life, but their best 
work is still made from memory and imagination. 

Here perhaps we may be permitted a word of warning against 
those enthusiasts in the field who labor under the delusion that all 
that is needed is to set a child loose with paints and paper, and then 
admire indiscriminately and extravagantly everything he does. 
With young children such a procedure may work very well, for 
what is important there is that the child become at home in his 
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medium and express himself freely in it. But, later, indiscriminate 
praise of everything he does is harmful to the child. His develop- 
ment is checked because his ego becomes inflated and his work be- 
comes repetitious and uncreative. Or if he is a child with a healthy 
amount of honesty about his own purposes and some self-criticism 
he will lose his respect for adult standards and may become dis- 
gusted with the whole procedure. 

Now this does not mean that the old way of teaching art was 
right that of deliberately setting out to teach the child the ele- 
ments of good drawing, of expecting him to follow prescribed 
models and certain definite methods of approximating them. There 
is the middle coursethat of setting the child on his own path, 
helping him to maintain his own standards, aiding him to express 
what he has to express in his own terms, but seeing to it that this 
expression grows out of his whole experience and that it is gen- 
uine, complete, and valid. 

There should be full rapport between teacher and child. The 
Italian educator Giovanni Gentile went so far as to say that no 
true teaching can take place without love between teacher and 
the taught. Certainly no child can create easily and naturally un- 
less he feels at ease. The art teacher must not merely know about 
art but also know about children, understand their growth pro- 
cesses, know what to expect from each age. She must know well 
each individual child who comes into the art room; she must enter 
into his experiences, feel warmly with him, and understand what 
he is trying to do and say. 

In a school like ours also, where so much emphasis is laid upon 
group cooperation and group functioning, there is need for a 
place where the child can deal with his own affairs, express his own 
individual thoughts and aspirations, unrelated to anything that his 
group may be doing. Because it is an individual private activity a 
child will carry his personal problems over into his art, or he will 
seek escape into art from unsolved difficulties elsewhere. Some- 
times the mere putting down of the problem in paint or clay is an 
actual help in facing and solving the difficulty. The child takes 
care of it himself. But when the troubles are too great or the child 
merely evading them, the art teacher then has a double task. For 
not only must she read the evidence which the child's work so 
strikingly affords of his distress and seek with other teachers and 
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his parents to help overcome it, but she must aid the child directly 
through his art. For we have found that if he can meet his prob- 
lems there and gain confidence in his work this confidence will 
carry over and help him to make new adjustments. 

Occasionally it helps a child to change his medium. A little girl 
was quite obviously using painting to avoid reality; she was doing 
trivial imitative work blue, pretty, unreal copies of magazine 
covers. We induced her to go into the shop; for here the material 
is inexorable, the discipline inherent in it consistent. A table or a 
carving that falls apart carries a graver indictment than a picture 
which may do the same. The child presently faced her difficulties, 
and when she went back to her first love, painting, she was able 
to express herself with conviction and genuine feeling. 

WOOD CARVING 

The shop period takes place at the same time as art and clay 
work. The children work mostly in wood. They do carpentry and 
carving. The land of creation which the child does in shop is not 
entirely similar to that in paint and clay. Here he creates like a 
good craftsman. He finds good proportions. He fits the shapes and 
construction of the thing he builds to the quality of the material 
and he brings out the beauty of it. The fundamental forms of 
things are determined by their purpose. The children build tables, 
benches, boxes, shelves, anything they want to make. They carve 
salad bowls, spoons, forks, totem poles, little figures, marionettes, 
and the like. Often they decorate their carpentry work with carv- 
ing and they are taught the importance of the finish. They spend 
much thought choosing the color with which to paint their pieces. 
They sandpaper, stain and wax, their woodwork. Sometimes chil- 
dren make things which are connected with their classroom activi- 
ties. Their productions do not vary much with age, but the stand- 
ards do. The younger children are more likely to make toys to play 
with, like trains, boats, houses, dolls. Still, a seven as well as a thir- 
teen might build a bench; but the two benches will be executed 
differently. 

It is important that the children do carving as well as carpentry. 
Each of die two techniques requires a different kind of thinking. 
The sculptor takes wood away from a solid block. He visualizes a 
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shape which is hidden in the block and he frees it. The form which 
he has in his mind slowly appears. The carpenter also has a picture 
of one thing in his mind; but he has to saw many different pieces 
of wood, which he will use later for the construction of his idea. 

Both activities require a lot of forethought. Children have to be 
taught how to plan. They are eager to start the actual work and 
frequently must learn from bitter experience the necessity of plan- 
ning. When the children draw their plans, when they measure, 
when they make decisions about proportions, when they choose 
colors, they must think hard. But in shop this hard mental work is 
interrupted and relieved by manual labor, which fills out the 
greater part of the time. This labor has a value of its own. The chil- 
dren hammer, saw, file. They lift heavy weights; they pound into 
wood; they enjoy their bodies. When they put their bodies to a 
definite task, like planing or sawing, the medium and tool forces 
them to coordinated, economical, and rhythmical movement 
which is excellent physical education and which the children un- 
consciously enjoy. 

In the shop, where the children have access to sharp tools which 
may change into dangerous weapons, we continually have to deal 
with their aggressions. First of all we have to be sure the children 
will not fight and hurt one another with the tools. But children sel- 
dom go that far in their hostility to one another and to their sur- 
roundings. What they have to be taught is to respect one another's 
work, the material, the furniture of the room, and to take care of 
the tools. Some of the children's aggressive and destructive impulses 
can be led to a constructive end. For example, if a child hollows 
out a salad bowl he digs a hole into a nice square piece of wood. 
Part of the joy he gets out of the work is the aggressive pounding 
and digging. He has selected a definite piece of wood and has 
planned to make it into something. There is a pencil mark around 
the hole he digs, and this mark is the boundary of his aggression. 
He may dig and pound, but he may not go over the line or he will 
spoil his work Later he will sandpaper the hole he has gouged out 
and it will be smooth and beautiful. On the other hand, this same 
activity which helped an aggressive child may be helpful to a child 
who has been suppressed, who never dares to hit anybody or any- 
thing. For such a child a salad bowl will provide an opportunity 
where he can be sure that he is not doing anything unsocial when 
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he behaves aggressively and so might dare to be more positive in 
human relations. 

These methods alone do not solve the problem of destructive 
behavior of the children in the shop. There has to be a law that 
there is no greater crime than to destroy another child's work. The 
children must learn to share tools with one another; they are re- 
quired to clean up properly and they have to be taught to use tools 
the right way. 

Behavior in shop is discussed in the classroom with the class 
teacher and the special teacher. According to the age level there are 
discussions and demonstrations about the shape, construction, and 
proper use of tools and about the qualities of wood. The shop also 
is an excellent place to teach the children habits of order and neat- 
ness. Here, as in early block play, children learn by experiencing 
the well-known adage "A place for everything, and everything in 
its place." 

THE KELN 

The six-year-olds come to the clay room once a week. They are 
immensely interested in the changes that take place between the 
plastic material which is so pleasing to work with and the finished 
product. They discover that the little objects which look so hard 
after drying on the shelves will return to their original plastic con- 
sistency if put to soak in a pan of water. But when placed in a 
tiny kiln and then cooled, the little piece has changed its color and 
has become very hard. Even when it is soaked in a pan of water it 
has been so changed that it can never again return to its original 
consistency. Now it is time to apply the glaze, which can be poured 
over the object with a cup so as to avoid unnecessary handling. 
Again the work is placed in the little kiln. The children watch it 
getting hotter and hotter until finally the glaze melts. Then the kiln 
is cooled and the children gaze with great excitement and always 
with a little wonder and awe at the finished product. 

Young children have a keen interest in coloring their work real- 
istically. Most glazes when applied bear no resemblance whatever 
to their final color. Only after firing to the necessary temperature 
for fusing the different ingredients into glass, does the true color 
appear. 

For this reason we encourage the children to paint their figures 
with colored clay slips, or engobes, while the work is still damp. 
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These engobes can be easily made or purchased in simple and 
pleasing colors and look when applied much like the finished prod- 
uct. Then, before the second firing, it is merely a matter of cover- 
ing the object with a thin coat of transparent glaze, poured from 
a jar or a cup, to produce the shiny effect which the children like 
so much. 

Our eight-year-olds study the Indians, and here again the colored 
clay slips in the soft colors can be effectively used. After the first 
firing they can be waxed and polished to a soft sheen. 

The older children attempt much more ambitious projects. The 
twelves and thirteens take turns at the potter's wheel and help the 
teacher make the slips and the glazes which are needed by the 
younger groups. They often attempt life-size heads and quite elab- 
orate compositions. Some of our work has been exhibited in up- 
town galleries and has received much favorable comment. 

In conclusion may we make two or three suggestions to teachers 
interested in this newer approach to the creative arts? First that, 
with young children especially, the classroom teacher direct this 
period. No art instruction, of course, is given. In the case of paint- 
ing, for example, large sheets of paper, long-handled brushes, jars 
of water, and simple poster paints are provided, and the children 
set to work. It is important that the children shall have some inter- 
esting and vivid experience which they can reinterpret through 
their painting or drawing. It is immensely helpful also if the teacher 
herself has had creative work in paints and other art media. She can 
thus more easily understand what the child is trying to express, 
and give him the necessary simple directions he may need to over- 
come any initial obstacles. Such teacher training may be secured 
in the increasing number of workshops and special courses for 
teachers now being offered both during the summer and during the 
academic year by university departments of education, local school 
boards, and various progressive art centers. Our own classes, de- 
scribed in Chapter XX, provide such training, as does also the Co- 
operative School for Student Teachers at 69 Bank Street, New 
York. 

Teachers "who have had such opportunities are likely to agree 
with us that creative experiences with arts and crafts are quite as 
important to the education of the child as are the arts of reading, 
writing, and computation. 



CHAPTER XX 



OUR TEACHERS 



Our school, we feel, is primarily made up of people, not of in- 
structors and students. Our children we look upon as children first 
and as pupils second. Our teachers are people too warm and vital 
human beings primarily concerned with human values and eager to 
discover with the children how best these values may be fostered. 
For, while great emphasis is laid throughout the course upon social 
and group relationships, we are well aware that there can be no 
real social growth and progress unless the individuals who make up 
society are happy, normal, and growing human beings. 

For this reason we feel that progressive education lives not be- 
cause of its theories or even its practices but because of the quality 
and the caliber of its teachers. It is true that at the beginning of the 
movement some schools at least were so in revolt against traditional 
educational practices that they overlooked the necessity for trained 
personnel and relied largely upon gifted amateurs or half-baked 
theorists for their teaching staffs. And it cannot be denied that the 
lunatic fringe which always attends new movements was often in 
evidence in some progressive centers at least! 

Indeed, many of the early criticisms which were made of these 
experiments were due to the kind of teachers y in charge of them. 
With these criticisms most of us are well familiar and with them 
most of us agree. Prevailingly they have to do with the lack of 
discipline, the bad manners, the noise and confusion, the super- 
ficially planned and sketchily carried-out projects, the amateur 
psychology applied to behavior difficulties, the often-morbid pre- 
occupation with personal maladjustments, the taking-up with the 
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most recent popular scientific fad be it diet, glands, or inhibitions 
and a general spirit of anti-intellectuality which was responsible 
for a long train of evils in turn. 

WHAT SHOULD THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER BE LIKE? 

Sober second thought, however, has remedied this situation. The 
best of the progressive schools now pay more attention than even 
the old-line pedagogue to such matters as competence in teaching 
technique, the development of good work habits, and a high stand- 
ard of workmanship; they insist upon teachers who know how to 
teach and this means more than merely having mastered a few tech- 
niques or having gone through a few courses in "education." 
Teachers, they assert, must be broadly educated and must in addi- 
tion be specifically trained for the many and varied and challeng- 
ing demands of the modern school. Primarily, of course, such 
teachers must understand children and be sensitive and responsive 
to their needs. They must be creative and inventive and resource- 
ful; they must be stimulating, flexible, and fond of adventure. One 
might go on multiplying adjectives of this kind indefinitely, but 
certainly no one who has watched a progressive school in action 
day after day can fail to observe how much depends on the teachers 
who are carrying the burden of its program. 

Our teachers fortunately, besides being well educated, are all 
persons with long years of experience and training in progressive 
schools. Miss Irwin's own experience runs back over twenty-five 
years. Six others have been on the staff since the school started. All 
but two have college degrees. Several have advanced degrees and 
the two who are not college graduates have had highly specialized 
training. 

Many of the staff have had other experiences besides teaching, 
some of these colorful and stimulating. The teacher of the nursery 
group was a hostess for an aviation line in the days before flying 
was so universal, and another teacher sailed before the mast. A 
number have got their education through hard personal effort. One 
worked during high-school vacations in a greenhouse so as to earn 
clothes for the next year; another grew up on a truck farm in 
Pennsylvania and worked with her father, who was a quarryman 
and construction contractor; another worked variously as a grocery 
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clerk, as a night clerk in a hotel, and as a research worker for an ad- 
vertising agency. Still another taught in a one-room country school, 
worked in Woolworth's and for two and a half years in a depart- 
ment store. 

Their professional experience also has been varied and interest- 
ing. One of the teachers, who taught in a small mining town, had 
to snowshoe miles to school all through the winter. Another ran a 
summer play school for strikers' children in North Carolina. Many 
have traveled extensively both in the United States and in Europe; 
one has been around the world. Another spent two years in Poland 
with the American Relief, working with nurses and - girls in fac- 
tories, educational clubs, and summer camps. Another studied 
music in Dresden; another went to London and Paris investigating 
factory conditions, and studying education at Oxford and in 
London. 

The majority are not New Yorkers and are able, therefore, to 
give these New York children a perspective on the United States 
and its many different backgrounds, which is most important. One, 
brought up in a small town in Kansas, writes colorfully and feel- 
ingly of the many restrictions and hampering traditions of a small 
community which condemned independent thinking or any de- 
parture from accepted convention. "There was a good soil for 
wheat and plenty of room to grow physically, but mental growth 
had to burst through a thick wall of opposition. The list of things 
not to be questioned was long. In short, the community was proud 
of its goodness; but it had a closed mind to all the possibilities of 
social growth. Those who had had contacts with the outside world 
of thought found on coming back that it was hard to breathe and 
they eventually moved on to where the lungs might be filled with 
coal dust but the mind would be free to rove." 

Another teacher, born on a farm in Ohio of Mennonite parents, 
ran away from home at fifteen and joined the Navy, serving for a 
year during the World War. Returning home, he finished high 
school and helped form a post of the American Legion. He planned 
to be a small-town editor and helped to found his home-town 
newspaper, but presently he took a job on an ore-carrying ship on 
the Great Lakes. From porter he worked his way up to second 
cook under the tutelage of Jim Dyer, whose name is now a legend 
among the sailors of the great fleet of steel-trust ore boats. He 
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saved his money and at the end of the summer enrolled in Oberlin 
College, undertaking a full schedule, three furnaces, and waiting 
on table. 

In college he became active in extracurricular activities, throw- 
ing himself into the liberal movement and working for the elder 
La Follette. He worked for La Follette all the following autumn, 
organizing student clubs in some twenty Ohio colleges. It was then 
too late to enroll for the fall term; so he took a job on the New 
Student, an intercollegiate magazine. This brought him to New 
York, where he finished his undergraduate work at Columbia and 
got a masters' degree there. After some years of teaching at the 
Erie Day School, Erie, Pennsylvania, he came to The Little Red 
School House, where he has been for six years and now teaches in 
the high school opened in the fall of 1941. 

He is still interested in writing, has published a number of articles 
on education, and has recently completed a book, to be published 
soon, dealing with his curriculum. He has also written stories for 
children. 

It is only natural that a group of teachers with such a wealth of 
background and experience should be in constant demand for ad- 
vice and consultation. Over two thousand visitors a year come to 
The Little Red School House, not merely for a cursory call but for 
extended study and observation. In the days when foreign travel 
was easy, many of our visitors were teachers from Europe; now 
we have many refugee teachers seeking to learn American progres- 
sive methods. Training schools in near-by statesNew Jersey, 
Connecticut, Maryland and also in upstate New York have made 
a practice of sending classes, under the supervision of their teachers, 
to visit The Little Red School House and study our procedures. A 
number of our staff members are teaching in colleges, schools, and 
universities notably New York University, Vassar, Brooklyn 
College, Bank Street Schools, and the Child Education Foundation. 

TEACHER-TRAINING PART OF OUR PROGRAM 

Because we believe so thoroughly that teachers in progressive 
schools must be properly trained in the newer practices and tech- 
niques as well as made aware of the newer educational philosophy, 
we have made student training an essential part of our program. 
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We accept each year a limited number of student apprentices ap- 
proximately fifteen and we require, with few exceptions, that they 
shall be connected with a teacher-training institution. We cannot 
hold out hope of employment, nor do we offer courses to the 
students. Some courses are given by members of The Little Red 
School House staff at the regular training schools from which our 
student teachers are drawn. The practice teaching which these 
students receive is unique both in quality and in the amount of 
time devoted to it. In the case of the Cooperative School, 69 Bank 
Street, it begins at the outset of the teacher-training course and 
continues straight through the year. Four full days a week must be 
given to the work. At first the apprentice's responsibilities are light, 
but they increase as capacity and understanding grow. The result 
is that by the year's end the students have had the opportunity to 
study children at firsthand in actual classroom situations; they can 
master the practical techniques of teaching, observe and take part 
in the day-to-day responsibilities, obtain experience in the investiga- 
tion and organization of curriculum content and source materials, 
and share in the development and execution of curriculum plans. 

The students from New York University are given the same 
training. They are here five full days for one semester instead of 
the whole year. 

COURSES FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

During the past three years The Little Red School House has 
been the scene of a unique experiment in teacher reeducation, un- 
der the direction of the Teachers Union Institute of New York 
Gty. 

Because of the widespread change in progressive methods in 
New York City public schools, there has been a great demand for 
courses that would assist teachers who for years had been trained 
under a regime of regimentation and now suddenly were called 
upon to teach by new and unfamiliar methods. 

These courses have been guided by teachers from The Little 
Red School House and other progressive schools, both private ones 
and those more advanced schools within the public-school system. 
Mrs. Hawkins and Mr. Studer of our staff have actively taught, and 
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Miss Irwin from the beginning has been on the committee guiding 
the work. 

Over five hundred teachers have taken the two main courses 
offered at The Little Red School House after hours. The courses 
aim not merely to make the teachers understand the philosophy of 
the new approach, and to give them some of the more recent find- 
ings in the field of child research, but to familiarize them with the 
principal techniques of the activity program, such as the discussion, 
the trip, the use of community resources, the use of creative arts, 
and the treatment of problem children. 

"In many cases," writes Mr. Studer, "we have had to do more 
than merely describe the newer approach. We have had to help 
these teachers to reeducate themselves in a fundamental way. Many 
of them have been teaching for years and have become conditioned 
to a formal routinized type of teaching in a gigantic school system. 
Suddenly they are told to change over to the 'activity program.' 

"The teacher's problems in such a case are of two kinds those 
within herself, those which reside in the teaching setup. After hav- 
ing followed a formula for years, she is called upon to exercise 
imagination, ingenuity, and creativeness in teaching. Having long 
considered the child a cog in the wheel, she is expected to know his 
individual needs and minister to them. What is required is that 
she must remake her professional self. All this transformation must 
take place within the objective limitations of large classes, limited 
facilities. 

"Another of her problems is often a misconception of the change 
required. She regards the activity program as purely a new method, 
rather than a new approach. She seeks a new blueprint to follow. 

"Now a blueprint is just what progressive educators cannot 
offer. Education, as we view it, is too changing, too fluid, too 
dynamic a process for us arbitrarily to capture at any given mo- 
ment and label T)o this' or TDon't do that.' We can, however, em- 
phasize very practical things which the teacher can do to prepare 
herself for the new approach. 

"For example, we emphasize doing in our classrooms. Teachers 
who have never created with their hands can never understand and 
facilitate the creative process in children. The teachers dance, sing, 
act, form committees, paint murals. Often the classes are run as 
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classrooms, with the teachers playing the role of pupils. They may 
write poetry and the next day go back to their classes and carry out 
the same assignment with their children. Then they bring back to 
the class the report on their experiment. They go on trips, learn 
about their environment and how to take their own children out 
into the community. 

"Often the teachers are asked to study individual children in 
their classes and bring in reports on how these children were han- 
dled in various situations that arose." 

Three courses are being offered this year and all three have 
been approved by the State Department of Education for in-service 
credit. On the advisory committee of the institute are Dr. Ruth 
Andrus of the New York State Department of Education; Dr. 
Robert C. Challman and Dr. Roma Gans, both of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and Dr. Randolph Smith, Executive Director 
of the Cooperative School for Student Teachers. 

The Little Red School House also lends its building and one of 
its staff each summer for a demonstration school run by New York 
University and a group of progressive schools known as the Asso- 
ciated Experimental Schools, of which we are a member. This 
summer school is attended by teachers from all over the country. 

DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 

One reason why we believe that our teachers are able to be so 
dynamic and so creative is because we have so democratic a scheme 
of administration. And, conversely, one reason why teachers in 
many institutions appear to lack initiative, submit resignedly to 
routine, and get so quickly into a rut is because they must work 
under a hierarchy where the classroom teacher feels himself to be 
only the smallest unit in a vast impersonal bureaucratic machine. 

In our school we leave each teacher free to develop his or her 
own curriculum within certain planned areas. We have continual 
staff conferences in which we exchange experiences, ask for crit- 
icisms and suggestions. Twice a year the whole staff goes off for 
a long week end together to thrash out thoroughly all matters of 
curriculum planning, management of groups, consideration of the 
needs of special children, application of recent psychological and 
other scientific findings to our own problems. In die actual adminis- 
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tration of the School we operate through a committee system. No 
staff changes are made without consultation with other members, 
no new teaching materials or methods introduced without thor- 
ough group discussion. 

We feel it would be folly to try to teach democratic function- 
ing to the children if the staff did not trust the theory sufficiently 
to put it into practice in their own organization. While the need of 
leadership in any working group is definitely acknowledged, the 
necessity for group decisions on policy and committee organization 
gives the strength and support that is required and appreciated by 
any good leader. 

Thus we try to make democracy a living principle, functioning 
in our daily lives and operating straight through every department 
of the School. That it is a principle justified by its works every 
member of the teaching staff of The Little Red School House is 
ready to attest. 



CHAPTER XXI 



OUR PARENTS 



There is nothing unusual in the machinery by which the parents 
maintain their contact with the School. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation differs in no way from similar associations in other schools. 
A list of parent committees, pursuing their several ways and report- 
ing back to the main committee at the half dozen general meetings 
of the year, would correspond to such a list in any good progressive 
school. The parents themselves do not carry with them signs of 
divergence from parent groups elsewhere. Yet, if one is to believe 
the parents themselves, particularly those who have had experience 
in other schools, there would seem to be a difference which they 
themselves find vitally important. It runs like a reiterated theme in 
the data contributed by them for use in the preparation of this 
chapter. 

John Dewey remarked at a parent-teacher meeting which he at- 
tended that it was the only one of its kind he had been to where the 
parents laughed, A father, new to the school, went to his first 
Annual Dinner under protest. He was discovered much later in the 
evening deep in converse with one of the speakers, and was told that 
the janitor was waiting to close the building. One difference im- 
mediately obvious to a newcomer is the proportionately large 
number of fathers in evidence compared with the average school. 
"They all seem so 'alive/ " said another new parent in surprise. 
"They have something to say and they want to say it here." It is 
this quality of vitality in the relation of school to parent which 
constitutes the difference. To subject that to dissection and anal- 
ysis is a little like trying to dissect and analyze life itself, 
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One mother, in writing up her experience as a parent at The 
Little Red School House, compares it with the only other school 
experience similar to it which she had had. This other experience, 
curiously enough, was also in a little red schoolhouse, one in the 
Far West, It had only one room, and its twenty-odd pupils ranged 
from seven to nineteen years of age. They came on horseback or in 
Tin Lizzies from distances even greater than that from the Bronx 
or Forest Hills to New York. The box stove which heated the room 
was fed by wood carried in by the big boys, and the wood itself 
was hewed and hauled by the fathers of the children who were 
kept warm by it. The teacher, a young woman of twenty, lived 
with first one family in the neighborhood and then another. She 
came to school on horseback, three miles across the prairie, accom- 
panied by two of her pupils, age seven and nine, mounted together 
on another horse. All three had school lunches cooked and pre- 
pared by the mother of this family, who likewise nursed all three 
through the chicken pox. When the snow went, the neighborhood 
gave a barn dance to celebrate the coming of spring. The teacher 
wrote the invitations on penny post cards, in a careful, copybook 
handwriting. The children of this particular family were allowed 
to "cancel" the stamps, since the post office happened to be in a 
corner of the dining room and it was a special treat to be able to 
bring the rubber canceling thing down with a hearty smack right 
over the green profile of Benjamin Franklin. The important part of 
the invitation was contained in a postscript. This is what it said: 
"P. S. Please bring music, if any." 

It is interesting that this parent should find a similarity between 
that girlhood experience of hers in the Rockies and her experience 
as a parent in this complex urban setting. It is perhaps not a coin- 
cidence that the word "pioneering" should be heard so often when 
The Little Red School House is discussed, nor that its name should 
be precisely what it is. It is as if the vastness and complexity of our 
environment here had brought into being the same spirit which the 
vastness and simplicity of that other environment had called forth. 
Isolation and the forces of nature drove that handful of people into 
the sharing of responsibilities in order to achieve a common end, 
exactly as the complexities and dissatisfactions of a highly evolved 
civilization have forced a handful of people into sharing their re- 
sources and capacities for achieving a common end here. There is 
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not a family in the school which has not been asked to come, to come 
anyway, but to "please bring music, if any." 

In order to understand more thoroughly the relationship of 
school and parent, it might be worth while to look at the position 
in which many parents have found themselves today. It is an age of 
specialization; and if the old definition of the "specialist" as "one 
who knows more and more about less and less" is true, parents are 
confronted with the reverse and find themselves, as parents, know- 
ing less and less about more and more. From feeding formulas, 
through "behavior problems," right down to college-board exam- 
inations, a child appears to be divided into pigeonholes, each one" 
in the keeping of an expert. A mother who is able to escape from 
her aura of parenthood is not unlikely to have heard unguarded 
remarks from teachers. "The children are very difficult today," 
says one; "it's Monday, and they've been with their parents over 
the week end." "We are glad you have told us all about your little 
girl," says another; "of course, we have found none of those things 
to be true." One harried parent asked a child psychiatrist speaking 
at a meeting, "Doctor, is it possible for a child to exhibit unde- 
sirable traits which are not the fault of his parents?" To recognize 
the absurdity of these verbatim remarks, one has only to imagine 
their occurring in that other primitive little red schoolhouse setup. 
The young teacher in that one-room primary-grammar-high school 
needed no expert knowledge to show her that a child could be one 
thing at home and another thing at school. She saw them con- 
stantly in both places. She was probably far too realistic to project 
her own Monday-morning difficulties onto the parents, and the 
parents themselves were too actively engaged in the day-to-day 
struggle for existence to dwell on the undesirable traits of their 
progeny, and knew too little psychiatry to be tempted into trac- 
ing the source of their own guilt. However that may be, it is a fact 
that the average school inspires in its parents a definite sense of in- 
adequacy and inferiority. The parent, overloquacious about his or 
her own child, is really suffering from a very real lack of security 
in the metier of parenthood, a lack of security which the conven- 
tional school does little to remedy. 

It would be possible to make several tentative generalizations 
about these parents, which might in part explain the close-knit rela- 
tionship between them and the School. They are, as a whole, of 
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approximately the same income-level group. Those of independent 
means are a rarity, and this fact is productive of a realistic attitude 
toward financial problems which corresponds closely to that of 
the School as a whole to its own financial situation. Contributions 
take the form of "services" rather than donations. The parents' 
room in the building itself is a clearing house for parent activities. 
It is as busy as the headquarters of an army in the field, and it is 
fortunate that it does not come under the Wages and Hours Act. 
Glancing down the list of "occupations" * of parents would seem 
to show that there is a wider range represented than in the conven- 
tional school, and call to mind the School's preference to be 
dubbed an "independent" school rather than a "private" one. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, merchandisers, carpenters, a policewoman, 
a grocer, a sea captain definitely, it would seem, a preponderance 
of the professions. Two interesting correlations appear: 50 of the 
parents are themselves teachers; 9 of a staff of 17 have children, the 
staff averaging one apiece! Is there something significant here in an 
environment of mutually shared experience? The difference, for a 
parent coming from another school, is refreshing. One such parent 
records her surprise when, happening to meet Miss Irwin at a 
school dinner, Miss Irwin inquired as to how Polly was enjoying 
her new chum, Jean. It seemed to that parent incredible that the 
head of the school could be aware of one of those sudden switches 
of intimacy in the nine-year-old group, an intimacy which she, 
the child's own parent, had only just become aware of. Another 
teacher called up a parent the moment school was over and said, 
"John had a bad toothache, at lunch, which he has forgotten about. 
I thought you'd better know it." 

If this relationship of mutual friendliness and respect is as im- 
portant as it would seem to be to the parents, how much more 
important it must be to the child. One has only to watch the ex- 
pression on a child's face when a teacher is spoken of at home. 
"Do you know her?" It is evidence enough of his sense of joy and 
rightness in having his school and his home environment brought 
together. 

This contact is achieved, as in any good school, by group discus- 
sions. Parents may be summoned to these by the familiar penny 
post card, whenever a question comes up which needs group action. 

1 See pp. 287-8. 
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Such discussion may initiate group action for supplying extracur- 
ricular activity, or it may bring concerted school-parent authority 
into play for the solution of some specific problem affecting the 
group as a whole. If divergent opinion develops, it is brought into 
the open and discussed. But deeper and more significant than this 
is the fact that it is the rare child who has not met one or both of 
his parents in the corridors of the School, bent not on his busi- 
ness but on their own. Parents who have come because they were 
needed, not alone as parents but as human beings, do so in response 
to an invitation like that other one which said, "Please bring music, 
if any." The child does not have to be informed that his parents are 
in communication with his school. It is a visible, continuous fact, 
differing from the usual parent-school relationship in much the 
same way that the educational experience of the child differs from 
that of the conventional school. 

Miss Irwin maintains that "the school discovered its parents." 
Was it something inherent in this discovery which may explain the 
quality of spontaneity which seems to be the essence of the differ- 
ence between school-and-parent here and school-and-parent in the 
usual situation? One may use the term "spontaneity" not merely in 
its usual sense of a quick action of natural feeling but also in the 
biological sense, where it is defined as "the tendency in an organism 
to vary from type independently of outside forces." For on that 
spring evening in 1932, in an ice-cream parlor on lower Sixth Ave- 
nue, something little short of miraculous seemed to occur. 

To recognize how great was the "spontaneity" of that organism 
it would be necessary to recapture something of the atmosphere of 
that particular year, with the breadlines and bewilderments of the 
depression. The outside forces of that moment held no place for 
the initiation of even the soundest business enterprise, let alone the 
launching of a new school by a group of people possessed of only 
an idea and no money. Since 1919 Miss Irwin had been conducting 
experimental classes within the public-school system. For three 
years she had been carrying on those classes in Public School 41. 
There was no more money. The Public Education Association had 
of necessity withdrawn its support. The world needed bread, not 
experiments in progressive education. The parents of the children 
in those classes had met together to face the fact that these classes 
were to be abandoned. 
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Now, these parents had had an experience. They had been par- 
ents of children in the usual public schools, and they had been 
parents of the same children in Miss Irwin's experimental classes in 
a public school. They had had the "evidence of things hoped for" 
and they must have been possessed of something of the same fervor 
which drove men in the old days when the world was flat to sad 
their boats straight over the edge of nothing into port. It would 
seem, now, that those parents could have had no real idea of what 
they were doing. If they had, they would have known that they 
couldn't. They had come together to mourn, perhaps, or possibly, 
at the most, to appeal or to protest. Certainly they came to share, 
which is important. Even the dreariest of the present-day philos- 
ophers credits the human animal with an "instinct," inexplicable 
enough, to "share." In this ice-cream parlor on Sixth Avenue one 
of the parents of the School quickly got to his feet. He was a butcher, 
whose average income never exceeded forty dollars a week. He 
stated that he would contribute five dollars a week to keep his chil- 
dren in Miss Irwin's classes. Here, indeed, was the substance of 
things unseen! One after another, other parents followed suit. This 
"sharing" of emotion appeared to be taking form, if not direction. 
The meeting closed with eight thousand dollars promised, and an- 
other meeting called. The neighborhood was aroused; the news- 
papers gave full cry; and the sum grew to twelve thousand, with 
some larger gifts in the offing if ... If what? This "spontaneity," 
extraordinary as it was, had not yet disclosed its full stature. With 
their money in hand, these first parents appeared before the Board 
of Superintendents and said that here was the way for those classes 
to go on. But how could education to the taste of an insurgent 
group, bought and paid for with their own funds, be incorporated 
in the city system? 

Here, then, was a group of parents, with hard-earned money in 
their hands, possessed of an idea which had proved itself practical. 
Here was a teacher who had created the idea; here were teachers 
who had applied it; here were the pupils waiting. It was spring, and 
the only thing that was lacking was the school. 

The following fall one hundred and sixty-five pupils of the 
original two hundred in P. S. 41 attended the opening class of their 
own school, in their own schoolhouse, at 196 Bleecker Street. Dur- 
ing that summer those parents shared with the staff the experience 
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of launching a creative enterprise. The parents and staff together 
cleaned and painted the building. Miss Irwin is fond of saying that 
the parents saved the School then and have been saving it ever 
since. If that is so, is it any wonder that the parents feel toward the 
School something of the natural attachment of parents toward that 
which they themselves have created? It is an attachment in the 
biological world which is considered important for the survival of 
that which has been created. It would seem as if here were the 
secret of what the parents of today are trying to say. Then, when 
in those few months a building was found, financed, altered, re- 
paired, and painted; when the doors were opened and the children 
trooped in; when the charter was obtained and the School at last 
a going concern, those parents had been swept into a creative edu- 
cational enterprise of which they were a vital part. There was the 
genesis of that vital teacher-parent cooperation. It is not so much 
an inheritance as, actually, an inseparable part of the type and form 
of the School itself. It may express itself in cookies baked by the 
refreshment committee or in a concert at Town Hall, in expert 
legal advice or in eleventh-hour help on costumes for the Christmas 
pageant. When a need is felt by the staff, it is stated to the parents 
and activity directed to that end is initiated. Conversely, a need 
stated by the parents is given careful consideration by the staff. 

Such a need, persistently stated by parents who want the educa- 
tion of their children to continue as long as possible in the same 
creative environment, has resulted now in the initiating of a high- 
school enterprise. Payments have already been made for a building 
on Charkon Street; the curriculum is in preparation; the staff is be- 
ing formed. Steadiness of purpose and long experience in the ways 
and means of financing such a venture are bearing fruit. It is almost 
as if within this democracy, and within this particularly complex part 
of it, a small and simple democratic unit had come into being, func- 
tioning with its own peculiar medium of exchange. Money is scarce, 
but skill, talent, and wish-power are plentiful. Fathers and mothers, 
contributing freely of whatever they have to contribute, make the 
proverbial shoestring appear to be not a mere shoestring but a veri- 
table high-tension wire. 

It is a far cry from that other pioneer school in the Snowy 
Range. The fathers there sawed the wood and hauled it, mended 
the roof when it leaked, rode beside teacher and children when the 
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trip to school was too hazardous, because reading- writing-arithmetic 
was to them a vital necessity to be achieved only through coopera- 
tion. To the child whose father, a professional architect, draws up 
the alteration plans for the new building, the experience is as realis- 
tic a one as that of those other children whose fathers built a snow- 
break with their own hands so that the schoolhouse door could be 
opened in a blizzard. The child who carries home a copy of the 
school Bulletin mimeographed by parents, prepared by parents and 
staff and children all three experiences also that sharing of thought 
and act. Such an integration makes a sturdy endowment fund. It is 
a creative experience for a parent and, like all creative experience, 
has in it something of the sense of discovery, as if beneath the con- 
fusion and apparent lack of pattern in the masses of people in this 
city there lay waiting for the finding, inherent in humanity itself, 
a design of dignity and beauty. Such an experience is of the essence 
of democracy, containing within itself that spontaneity which one 
may confidently expect to produce those changing and unpredict- 
able patterns at variance with the hostile and destructive times in 
which they come to birth. 



CHAPTER XXII 



OUR GRADUATES 



One of the bugaboos which still dog the path of progressive edu- 
cators is the perennial question "But do the children learn?" The 
popular notion dies slowly that education unless it is dull, exacting, 
and on the whole disagreeable must fail of its purpose. A school 
where children are happy, where they are understood, where they 
dance and sing and paint and play, must be a place, it is claimed, 
where the three R's are neglected, where spelling is "creative" and 
arithmetic a forgotten practice. 

Yet ever since the beginning of its history, early in the years 
when The Little Red School House classes were part of the public- 
school system, uniform scholastic tests made term after term showed 
that the children under the experimental regime did not merely 
come up to the public-school standard in their academic work but 
usually excelled it. When faced, however, with such cumulative 
evidence, skeptics parried with another question: "Ah, but what 
about these children when they have to transfer to other schools, 
especially when they must enter high school? " 

Here again the evidence is conclusive conclusive at least so far 
as our graduates are concerned. We have no material on children 
who leave for other schools in the grades. This is because our chil- 
dren stay with us year after year and those few who do move away 
go to other cities and we have no reports of their school progress. 
But the record of our graduates who go on to high school is one 
which gives us all great satisfaction. A close check of the school 
records furnished us last June by twenty high-school principals of 
seventy of our graduates shows that fifty-six were doing work of 
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superior or distinguished quality. We had records of poor work 
from only three students. Of the high schools reporting, six were 
private and fourteen public. 

The following letters show the kind of thing that principals 
write us about our children. 

FROM A PRIVATE SCHOOL 

June, 1940 

We are delighted to be able to give you such a fine report of A . 
Her final grades were as follows: 

Algebra, B plus; English, A minus; French, A minus; Social Studies, 
A minus; Biology, A; Art, A. 

These marks, however, do not tell the whole story. A has made 
an unusually fine contribution to the life of the school. She was the 
only freshman chosen by the pupils and teachers for membership in our 
honor society and has been elected vice-president of the student body 
for next year, a position usually held by a member of the junior class. 
She has taken part in several plays one of which she helped to write. 
So you see that she has had a most profitable year. We would like some 
more like her. 

FROM BUSHWICK HIGH SCHOOL 

June, 1940 

I am glad to tell you that A and G have both obtained a place 
on the principal's Honor Roll. These students have done excellent work 
and are a credit to the fine training they received in your school. We 
are always glad to have you send us as many such students as possible. 

A ranked 8 in a class numbering 342. She is a girl of superior 
ability and fine character. You may be interested in her teacher's esti- 
mate of her on the following: Disposition and Attitude toward Work- 
Excellent, pleasing, always ready to do all her work and to help in do- 
ing extra work. Personality and Character Traits Well poised, agree- 
able, cooperative, very dependable. 

G ranked 31 in a group numbering 342. She too has superior 
ability. Her teacher's estimate of her on the following points is: Dis- 
position and Attitude toward Work Excellent, pleasant, industrious, 
cooperative. Personality and Character Traits Bond, gentle, reliable, 
well mannered, sincere. 

Both girls took leading parts in extracurricular activities. A re- 
ceived two awards on Commencement Day and G is reported as 
showing definite ability in the literary field, where she was Editor-in- 
Chief of the school magazine. 
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FROM STXJYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL 

June, 1940 

[On the reports of seven boys, all of whom did work of a high order, 
the High School comments: ] We are completely satisfied with them for, 
with one exception, all the boys have been on our scholarship honor 
roll for every term they have been with us. In fact I can safely predict 
that by the time they graduate they should be very near to the head of 
the list of our school and perhaps in line for state scholarships. 

Such reports are entirely representative of the progress of our 
graduates. Several reasons perhaps account for such almost uni- 
formly satisfactory achievement. One is that our children have not 
been advanced or pushed ahead because of academic proficiency. 
Instead they have been permitted to develop evenly; their emo- 
tional growth has kept pace with their intellectual development. 
By the time they reach high school they are ready for the new ex- 
periences, socially and emotionally no less than intellectually. They 
are thus able to make the new adjustments easily. 

Another reason for their progress is that they have had a uniform 
elementary-school experience. Most of our children come to us 
in their earliest years and stay straight through the eighth grade. 
This means that children have security right through their school 
course. This naturally makes for emotional stability and maturity. 
Only a part, after all, of a child's intellectual achievement can be 
laid directly to intellectual capacity. Modern research is revealing 
how large a part emotional health has to do with mental progress. 
The question is often asked "What becomes of all the bright chil- 
dren?" The answer unhappily is to be found in the emotional and 
personality histories of such children. The fact that in our school 
we pay as much attention to the emotional and social growth of 
our children as we do to their intellectual development accounts 
very largely for their high degree of success later on. 

That our graduates themselves are aware of the importance of 
The Little Red School House years is constantly brought home to 
us. Below is a letter (abridged) we received from one of last year's 
graduates, who wrote to us from Stuyvesant High School. The 
essay was a composition written for his English teacher, who, 
aroused by the boy's enthusiasm for The Little Red School House, 
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asked him to tell why he felt it was a superior school. With Bob 
Lilien's permission we reprint his essay. Some of us felt that if we 
had had it earlier we need not have written this book. 

A COMPARISON OF STUYVESANT AND THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL 

HOUSE 

Since most of you have gone to city elementary schools and all of 
you are in Stuyvesant, I will show you what The Little Red School 
House is like and while I am doing so you may mentally compare 
Stuyvesant with this picture. 

It is a private school and for this type of school it has an amazingly 
low tuition, $150 to be exact. This proves that it is not a rich man's 
school; it is much to the contrary. 

The Little Red School House is a progressive school. Now what is 
meant by "progressive'^ There are many different ideas as to what 
this actually means. To explain what it means in The Little Red School 
House I will have to show you how the school functions. 

The number in a class is usually from 30 to 35. But in The Little 
Red School House a class is not a class; it is a group. In all the groups 
are children boys and girls of one age, so in referring to these groups 
one would say the 6's, y's, 8's, and so on up to the i3's. This is an 
important thing. Children of one age stay together. No children are 
skipped; no children are dropped back. That spirit of competition is 
not driven into you. You are not rushed through school. 

In the earlier ages a child goes mainly at his own academic speed. 
That is, if a child could not grasp arithmetic readily, he would be 
allowed to slow down. But that would not mean that he would drop 
back with a group that was less mature than he and then get a feeling 
that he was not as good as the class ahead. A thing like that would not 
happen. In later groups he would finally be brought up to normal by 
extra help. Then again, there are no marks. A teacher is certainly fit 
to judge whether a child is ready to graduate or whether he needs 
more help or not, without marking him. A child does not work for a 
mark. He works to learn. 

In the groups all know one another and take an interest in the prob- 
lems of each other. If one child is a bully or another a cry-baby (in 
younger groups that is) the community in which he is, will subdue 
these tendencies by either force, ostracism, or a class discussion in 
which the complaints are brought up by the children. 

In the younger groups the main topic of the year is civics, that is to 
say, a study of the city in which we live. The children go on trips and 
visit the different points of interest and then discuss what they see. 
Last year the 6's happened to meet a cowboy on the bus coming from 
a trip. The next week the cowboy sang for the school! 
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Discussions in class are just about the most interesting and most fun 
in the school. The whole group, including the teacher, gathers in a 
circle and discusses and argues out the topic. The children don't have 
set seats in rows as in the public schools. They just pull their chairs 
from the many desks and tables scattered about the rooms and gather 
together. 

In the discussions if a child disagrees with the teacher he feels free 
to dispute the point. 

Considering all these facts it is really a true democracy. A com- 
munity governed by the teacher, with freedom of speech and expres- 
sion for all. 

In later classes when children have formed political opinions they 
are free to express them. Some children are conservative, some radical; 
most are liberal. All have their chance to speak. The school helps the 
child to be independent and to think for himself. 

As for actual work done I will show some of the work done in last 
year's 13*5, this being freshest in my memory. 

Our social studies topic was the South. We did much studying about 
the actual history of the South. Whether the "carpet-baggers" and the 
scalawags were really bad, whether the freedman should have been 
allowed to control things in the reconstruction period and so on. We 
made reports on our research, reports on personalities of the time, 
reports on events of the time, and so forth. 

Then we came to the modern South. We delved into conditions of 
the Negro today. We discussed novels of the South for their merits 
and their race prejudice. "Gone With the Wind" came under much 
criticism. "Grapes of Wrath" was read or seen by all for its picture of 
the share-cropper. 

There were sidelights in our social studies. There was our work on 
New Jersey, In small groups we took overnight automobile trips and 
visited "forgotten towns" of New Jersey. We visited child labor con- 
ditions in the bogs and got first hand information from the children 
themselves. 

On one of the trips we dug up information about the pine-robber, 
Joe Mulliner. Afterward we composed a play about his life. We have 
each compiled a booklet on the trip. Impressions, sketches, reports, etc. 
are contained in them. 

In our art work all our studies were reflected. Pictures of share- 
croppers, southern scenes, were drawn. Our art teacher showed us 
how to do certain things. Let us say, one of us was having difficulty 
with shading, or another with action. She would give us the method. 
She criticised our work and helped us but yet did not give us a re- 
quired art assignment. 

We had shop work, clay work, and dancing also. Dancing sounds 
like something you might call "sissy" but the way it was presented 
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in The Little Red School House, we were really very interested in it! 
Many things were done in dancing. A group composed a dance repre- 
senting the Negro. It was done in three parts, Africa, America past and 
present, and the future. This was a land with the Negro getting full 
rights, working side by side with the white man, being considered as 
he should be, equal. This part represented the view of most of the 
group. 

Of course, there were our regular academic subjects. Arithmetic, 
grammar, spelling, and so on. But in teaching arithmetic things are 
slightly different. You are not taught a general rule. You are led to 
discover the rule and when you do, you understand it. With this 
method, arithmetic is not just drudgery. It means something. We also 
had our required home-work assignments in writing. After we handed 
them in we had a discussion on each one in the circle. We criticised 
how it was read, whether it held the interest of everyone, the plot, the 
choice of words and anything we had to say on it. The teacher gave 
his opinion too. The procedure was carried out in all of our writings. 

Perhaps I have confused you in reference to the teachers. We had a 
separate art teacher, a different shop teacher, a different clay teacher, 
also a different dramatics and dancing teacher. Then there was the 
regular teacher who taught the social studies and academic work. 
There were also two student teachers. 

I believe I have touched on just about everything now except the 
last big part of the year, June camp. 

What is June Camp? Well, it's just this, the whole school packs up 
and goes to camp. You may say, "Well, that's simple, the whole school 
packs up and goes to camp. What is there to that?" To answer that 
question, I'll again show you what it meant to last year's i3's. 

We were at a camp near Middletown, New York. Among our regu- 
lar activities were the regular activities of any camp, swimming, hik- 
ing, tennis, soft ball and so on. People who were behind in any school 
subject had their time to make it up in camp. Then there was the 
main part, our social studies. This included making a 90 mile car trip 
to the Delaware Dam Project and a trip through the surrounding 
Catskills. 

There was our study of folk-dancing. I had neglected to mention 
that all through school we had been interested in the folk songs of 
America. We had listened to Leadbelly sing. We tuned in on the 
"American School of the Air" every Tuesday for the folk songs. Up 
in camp where we had more time and room for it we turned to folk- 
dancing. We invited old men to come and sing and play for us for a 
small fee. These old men had lived around the vicinity all their lives 
and so knew the local folk lore and songs. 

'Considering what I have just told you, you can see what sort of 
school we have. Some of these methods may be used to some extent 
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by some teachers at Stuyvesant, but on the whole, things are quite 
different. 

In closing I want to say that progressive education is a thing that 
is here to stay. It is yours to take or leave. 



CHAPTER XXIH 



HOW WE FINANCE OUR SCHOOL 



The knotty problem of meeting the cost of progressive programs 
is one that has plagued the progressive-education movement since 
the beginning. Public-school administrators, even when convinced 
of the soundness and desirability of progressive theory, have in the 
past hesitated to apply it, fearing, in a time of general educational 
retrenchment, that it would be impracticable to introduce a pro- 
gram involving added costs for personnel and equipment, addi- 
tional facilities and supplies. One of the earliest and most strongly 
urged principles of progressive education was that groups and 
classes must be small, sometimes numbering as few as ten, certainly 
never more than twenty pupils. The ordinary public-school class 
has at least thirty-five children, with registers in crowded areas 
running much higher. The progressive program, moreover, calls 
for movable chairs and tables, ample unencumbered floor space in 
every classroom, a wealth of raw materials and supplies to be put 
to creative use. 

The private schools which made the first experiments were un- 
able to meet costs without high tuition fees, large contributions 
from interested patrons, and frequently notable and heroic financial 
sacrifices on the part of the teaching staffs. This is still true of many 
of them. Tuition fees for day pupils sometimes run as high as $700 
to $1000 a year, but, even so, they are insufficient to meet total 
costs. This means that such schools, unless they have some "angel" 
to fall back upon, must go through an annual financial crisis and the 
burden of an ever-present and ever-mounting deficit. 

We at The Little Red School House attacked the problem boldly 
and at its source. We were fortunate in having had long years of 
experimentation as part of the public-school system and we had 
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discovered how, operating under public-school conditions, it is 
both practicable and feasible to give children the benefit of a good 
progressive program without exceeding the annual budgetary pro- 
vision made by the city. 

When in 1932 our experimental classes in P. S. 41 were discon- 
tinued we took the per capita cost per child which the city as- 
sumed and made that the basis for tuition charges when we started 
the School in its present building. This policy we are consistently 
following. None of our parents except those of Miss Beaman's class 
pay more than $160 a ; out of this we are able not only to meet the 
annual running expenses of the School, which include all salaries 
administrative and janitorial as well as those of all teachers, special 
as well as classroom but also to meet the cost of financing the 
investment in our building. The latest available figures furnished 
us by the Board of Education of the City of New York show that 
the per capita cost of instruction in elementary schools for the 
fiscal year 1939-40 was $124.73. This includes schools with classes 
from i A to 8 B. This per capita figure includes only the cost of 
instruction proper; that is, salary of supervisory and teaching staffs, 
general school supplies, free textbooks, library books, and overhead 
salaries and expenses incidental to the cost of instruction. The com- 
parable figure for the same period at The Little Red School House 
is $112. 

We are able to maintain a reasonably fair salary schedule, rang- 
ing from $1600 to $3000 for teachers and to supply such mate- 
rials as are needed for creative activities. In this connection we 
should like to point out that even though we use materials freely 
and of the best grade 2 no one ever waits for necessary tools the 
total cost amounts to a very small per cent of the budget. Where we 
save perhaps over many schools is in our furnishings, which are sim- 
ple but adequate. We are fortunate also in living in a part of the 
city where good public playgrounds and good play equipment are 
available and we therefore are spared such expenses. As pointed out 
in other chapters, we make full use of everything which the city has 
to offer in the way of playgrounds, parks, swimming pools, and 
other recreational facilities. 

1 This $160 includes $150 for tuition and $10 for meeting amortization costs on 
the building investment. 

2 See Appendix, page 285, for lists of firms from whom we purchase supplies for 
our creative programs. Our yearly cost for supplies for our 350 children is $2000. 
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The main reason why, however, we are able to keep costs down 
is that our classes are large from thirty-two to thirty-five children 
in each group except the special class and the nursery school, which 
have approximately twenty. This policy has not been adopted for 
any reason of economy. As indicated in an earlier chapter, it is 
part and parcel of our experiment one in which we thoroughly 
believe. Nor as we handle these large groups is there any evidence 
of mass education. Actually we are able to afford more freedom 
to the individual than in the small hothouse groups where the child 
is too often subjected to the tyranny of small cliques or where one 
or two aggressive children are able to set the tone and dominate 
the others. 

To be sure, large classes make increased demands on our teach- 
ers. To handle thirty-two to thirty-five children who are free to 
move about, to talk, to initiate activity, not merely requires an ex- 
traordinarily effective type of leadership but is a task which taxes 
every resource of imagination and understanding which a teacher 
possesses. 

We append below pertinent excerpts from the auditor's report 
for the year 1939-40. It is, we think, quite self-explanatory even 
to laymen unaccustomed to reading a financial summary. 

COMPARATIVE OPERATING STATEMENT 



SCHOOL YEAR ENDING 
August 31, 1940 


SCHOOL YEAR ENDING 
August 31, 1939 


INCOME: 
Registration Fees 1,735.00 
Tuitions 48,677.75 


1,805.00 
47,700 oo 


~~ 5o.4"-75 
Forfeited Registration 
Fees 70.00 


49,505.00 
87.00 


Contributions (see 
Schedule 2) 5,039.25 


7.322.02 


Contributed Services- 
Medical 250.00 


250.00 


Miscellaneous ... 


46.71 


TOTAL INCOME. . . 55,772.00 
EXPENSES Educational: 
Group Teachers .. .25,100.00 
Special Teachers 4,598.00 


57,209.63 

24,780.00 
C.624..OO 


Medical 257.00 


25O.OO 


School Supplies 2,1 1 1.05 


I.Q84.Q3 


Educational Equip- 
ment 79-4 


3f.OO 


Miscellaneous 


47.50 


32,14545 


32i72I43 
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COMPARATIVE OPERATING STATEMENT (Continued) 



SCHOOL YEAR ENDING 
August 31, 1940 



HOXTSE: 

Janitor 1,056.00 

Other Cleaning 

Salaries 1,772.69 

Repairs M"-57 

Heat 1,119.76 

Light 95144 

Gas 36.62 

House Maintenance & 

Supplies 274.22 

Insurance 369.50 

Rent 1,215.70 

Laundry 14-15 

Interest 1,75160 

Improvements 3,219.51 

Water 

13,292.76 
ADMINISTRATIVE. 

Salaries 8,042.00 

Telephone 666.22 

Office Supplies & 

Expenses 224.34 

Auditing 100 oo 

Legal 208.04 

Publicity & Advertis- 

k* --- *<5-55 

General Expense . . . 12860 

9>385-75 

TOTAL EXPENSES 54,823 96 

CARRIED FORWARD 948.04 
PROVISIONS FOR SLOW 

ACCOUNTS 59058.50 l 

OPERATING Loss SCHOOL 

OPERATIONS 4,1 10.46 



SCHOOL YEAR ENDING 
August 31, 1939 



1,118.50 
1,767.87 



1,297 14 

1,107.26 

"5,34 

265,74 

35-79 

M9 87 

20.39 

1,822.50 

2,993.92 

1650 



13,915.97 



8,040.00 
596.13 

306.82 

IOO.OO 

177.30 

82.72 

153-55 



9*456-52 



56,093 92 
1,115.71 



3,150.942 



2,035.23 



1 Collections made against past due tuitions after August 31, 1940, will reduce 
the operating loss correspondingly. 

2 Collections made against past due tuitions after August 31, 1939, amounted to 
$2,114.70. 
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1 


/ 1939- 
12 Groups 
Cost per 
Group 


370 Children 
Cost per 
Child 


12 Groups i 
Cost per 
Group 


170 Children 
Cost per 
Child 


Educational Income and 
Expenses: 
Tuitions 


4,201.00 


136.00 


4,12^,00 


134.00 


Contributed Income 


/M7,<V> 


15.00 


642.00 


20.00 












TOTAL INCOME 


4,64.8.00 


151.00 


4,767,00 


154.00 


Expenses: 
Group Teachers 


2,092.00 


68.00 


2,065.00 


67.00 


Special Teachers 


283.00 


I2.OO 


4.60.00 


15.00 


Others 


204.00 


7.OO 


i ^o.oo 


6.00 












Educational 


2.670.00 


87.00 


2,727.00 


88.00 


House 


1, 108.00 


36.0O 


i, 1 60.00 


38.00 


Administrative 


782.00 


2C.OO 


788.00 


2^.00 


Slow Accounts 


422.00 


14.00 


262.00 


900 












TOTAL 


A OOI.OO 


I62.OO 


4.O37.OO 


160.00 


Deficit 


(34.3.00)* 


(II.OO) 1 


( 1 7O.OO)* 


(6.00)1 


Average Tuition per Child . . . 
Average Cost per Child. . . . 




I36.0O 
148.00 




151.00 


(Omitting slow accounts) 
Average Number of Children 
oer Group 




30 IO/I2 




3O IO/I2 













1 See note page 224. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



HIGH SCHOOL-THE NEXTSTEP 1 



After twenty years as an educational entity and nine years as 
an independent school, The Little Red School House is launching 
a high-school department. 

In September, 1941, a ninth grade will be added to the elemen- 
tary school, thus completing the junior-high-school course. In 
1942, 1943, and 1944 the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades will 
follow, thus building slowly, as has always been the policy of the 
School, a complete high-school department. 

The impetus for this undertaking has come almost entirely from 
the parent group of the present School. The demand has existed 
from the time the first class graduated from the eighth grade, but 
the school staff has been unwilling to meet it until there had been 
time to send several classes into various types of existing high 
schools. 

Four classes have now gone from the elementary school into 
approximately twenty-five different high schools, public and pri- 
vate. Through intimate knowledge of the experience of these chil- 
dren by means of school reports and personal interviews, two 
things have become clear to us and to our parent group. 

First, our children on the whole succeed as well or better than 
the average child in the average high school. This is the first point 
we wished to establish. 

Second, although these high-school children have been academ- 
ically successful and socially well adjusted, the parents do not con- 
sider this a satisfactory life for adolescents. There are, of course, 

1 Announcement by the staff and the parent group, spring of 1941. 
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exceptions where our children have been granted scholarships in 
certain schools, but this cannot be considered adequate to meet the 
need of the group as a whole. 

PROPOSED HIGH SCHOOL 

Our high school sets out to meet certain specific adolescent prob- 
lems that exist primarily because of city life and modern condi- 
tions. To date most high schools, although they have modified their 
methods somewhat, are far more traditional and hidebound than 
most elementary schools. Their excuse is always the college-en- 
trance requirements. However, it would seem that, at present, the 
colleges are bending more realistically and more reasonably to 
modern demands than are the high schools. 

We expect eighty to ninety per cent, at the least, of our children 
to go to college. They are of that caliber and have that ambition. 
Therefore, we shall in no way feel justified in depriving them of 
the kind of life adolescent boys and girls should have. 

They must find their happiness through work both mental and 
physical, through vital contacts with the pulsing life of their own 
community, through adventuring into new areas intellectual and 
geographical, through an increasing sense of economic security 
gained by increasing skills, and through satisfactory social rela- 
tions with their contemporaries and adults. Our curriculum for 
the high school is planned to meet these needs of present-day 
youth. 

CURRICULUM 

To be specific: the work planned will include the following: 
AcademicTwo years of Latin, three years of French, two 
years of Science, four years of Literature and English, three years 
of Mathematics, and four years of the Social Sciencesunder which 
will be included what is usually called Civics, History and Geog- 
raphy, Economics and Sociology. 

Homework The periods will be arranged so that time is pro- 
vided for all work to be done in school in Mathematics and Lan- 
guages. This will cut out the drudgery of homework. It will also 
make for a more efficient method of study, since it will be done 
under supervision and a half -hour's work can be done in a half- 
hour. 
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Reading and Creative Writing will be practically the only work 
required in out-of-school hours except for an occasional research 
assignment. 

Supplementary Vocations Under physical and practical work 
we intend to give each student training that will later enable him 
to earn something to help him pay his college expenses and which 
will afford him a supplementary vocation. We have chosen in the 
beginning two occupations that seem feasible for these purposes. 

One is a training in all aspects of Foodcooking, serving, wait- 
ing, buying, catering, planning, budgeting, and the science implied 
in all of these. 

The other is Office and Secretarial Work and its varied require- 
mentstyping, filing, bookkeeping, and stenography. More choices 
may be offered later as experience leads the way. 

Community Work and Sociology OUT adventuring will include 
an expansion of the practices already developed in the elementary 
school, of going on trips and living together at camp. It will also 
include a close relation to our immediate community through work 
with other neighborhood agencies and the exploration of many 
aspects of life in a great city. Our use of this method will be greatly 
expanded with the expanding capacities and responsibilities of older 
children. 

Our work in Sociology, Economics, and Geography will be ex- 
tended through this method of firsthand investigation and work. 

Music and the Arts Our teaching of Music and the Arts will 
be carried on along the lines begun in the elementary school, giv- 
ing techniques suitable to older children. 

We plan to have a little-theater group and theater workshop 
which will be a focus for much of the work in Literature, History, 
and Languages. This will also involve the shop, art, and music de- 
partments. 

Music, Dance, and Dramatics will cater not only to the intellec- 
tual but also to the social and emotional needs of this adolescent 
group of boys and girls. 

Athletics Our athletic program, under a competent coach, will 
endeavor to reach every student of the School rather than to de- 
velop one skilled team which the rest of the School will sit by and 
cheer. 

There will be many kinds of sport for everyone. In spite of our 
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very fine gymnasium we plan to continue to have much of our 
physical activity out of doors. Baseball, football, swimming, skat- 
ing, and camp will be part of the program. 



BUILDING 

The high-school building at 40 Charlton Street is a well-con- 
structed fireproof building with a large auditorium and gym- 
nasium. It was built as a church and a settlement house and has all 
the requirements of a modern school with ample space for cafe- 
teria, shop, and laboratories. 

STAFF 

The staff will be composed of men and women qualified to 
teach in any high school but with the added special equipment of 
character and personality that is required to do pioneer work and 
maintain a balanced point of view. These teachers will be chosen 
with the same care and deliberation that has made the staff of the 
elementary school an outstanding educational group. 



CHAPTER XXV 



IN CONCLUSION 



For years we at The Little Red School House have been admin- 
istering the recognized tests to make certain that our students meas- 
ure up to standard requirements in their academic work. For years 
also we have discovered not only that they measure up to these 
standards for their grade in all subjects but that they usually excel 
them. When a child falls below, as sometimes happens, we take spe- 
cial steps to bring him up to standard. The uniformly high record 
made by our graduates on reaching high school indicates also that 
the academic training they have received has been sound and of a 
high order. 

But evaluation of a school's program goes beyond merely match- 
ing grades important as this may be for practical reasons. It is re- 
corded that Abraham Flexner, whose famous book A Modern 
School led to the founding of the Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, pointed out that the success of the institution he proposed 
could not be regarded as certain. "However plausible the argu- 
ments in its favor," he said, "final judgment cannot be favorable 
unless the students it turns out are keener, abler, better organized, 
more resourceful and more highly cultivated than the products 
we have ventured to criticize." 

Now, so far as we know, no instruments have been evolved for 
determining whether the students of our school or of any other 
progressive institution are really superior in these ways or not. 
We are often gratified over a child's gain in independence or ability 
to accept responsibility, but there are no means of measuring 
through impersonal instruments what may be called the intangi- 
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bles in our program. Here again we may be encouraged by the kind 
of comments we have recorded in an earlier chapter, made by prin- 
cipals and teachers of high schools who are impressed by the show- 
ing our students make in other fields besides the academic. If our 
children do equally well in college, and in their subsequent careers, 
we may be led to believe that the groundwork laid down in their 
formative childhood years was sound and secure. 

The whole matter of evaluating such imponderables is as yet un- 
solved and we must still rely largely on rules of thumb and popular 
and personal judgments. A few studies, to be sure, have been made. 
J. Wayne Wrightstone has published two volumes which report on 
two separate inquiries made by him in selected public schools in 
which he discovered that, uniformly, students in progressive insti- 
tutions were equal and usually superior to children in conventional 
schools in a whole range of abilities outside the rigidly academic 
subjects. Or, to quote directly, his findings show, "in recall and 
recognition of academic fact and information, the newer schools 
achieved results equal to or better than conventional schools. In at- 
titudes of a civic, scientific and personal adjustment nature, the pu- 
pils in the progressive schools were generally superior to the pupils 
in the conventional schools. In the area of social performance fac- 
tors, such as the development of initiative, cooperation, responsi- 
bility, and the like, the new schools showed a definite and signifi- 
cant difference from the traditional schools." * 

These same conclusions are recorded in three recent studies by 
three nationally famous institutions. A group of prominent educa- 
tors have just reviewed a series of studies made in different parts of 
the country and published their findings in a report released by 
Teachers College of Columbia University, New Methods versus 
Old in American Education? 1 This report, based upon a thorough 

1 Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public Schools by J. Wayne 
Wrightstone. New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Also 
Appraisal of Newer Elementary Practices by the same author. New York, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1938. 

2 New York, 1941. The committee included Dr. Irving Lorge of Teachers 
College; Mabel Cassell, Director of Curriculum Studies, Houston, Texas; Pro- 
fessor Alvin C. Eurich, Stanford University; Professor P. J. Rulon, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Professor Ralph Tyler, University of Chicago; F. R. Wegner, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Roslyn, Long Island, Elizabeth L. Woods, Los Angeles city 
schools; J. Wayne Wrightstone, New York City schools; G. Derwood Baker, 
Superintendent of Schools, Boulder, Colorado; and Robert M. W. Travers, 
Teachers College. 
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analysis of all the more important studies of the past twenty-five 
years and most of the minor ones, affords overwhelming proof of 
the superiority of the newer methods versus the old. Here again the 
evidence applies not merely to academic subjects but to the whole 
range of other abilities independent thinking, initiative, skill in 
dealing with problems, knowledge of contemporaries and world 
affairs, and social participation. Children who have attended schools 
where the newer practices prevail seem better adjusted both to 
their work and to social life when they graduate to other schools 
or to college. 

This report also publishes the preliminary findings of what is 
commonly known as the "Eight Year Study" directed by a com- 
mittee of the Progressive Education Association called the Com- 
mission on the Relations Between Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges. This was a study undertaken by a group of thirty high 
schools, public and private, working in cooperation with the major 
colleges and universities of the country. During the last five years 
of the eight, the colleges granted the cooperating schools special 
admission privileges for their graduates, setting the schools free to 
experiment with new courses, new materials, and new methods. 
Some of these experiments range from those which departed little 
from conventional methods and subject matter to others which 
were boldly and radically breaking with tradition. 

Through a Commission on Evaluation, the graduates of these 
schools were followed up in college and their progress compared 
with students from high schools following the standard curriculum 
and complying with the traditional admissions requirements. The 
students in the groups compared were the same in age, sex, race, 
ability, interests, size and type of home, community and family 
background. 

The results of this evaluation and comparison will be published 
in late 1941 and in 1942, but findings already released are all in 
favor of the progressive schools. This superiority with respect to 
grade points for all students was evident in English, the humanities, 
the social sciences, the physical sciences, and mathematics. Only in 
foreign languages did the comparison group surpass the students 
from the thirty schools. Moreover, the more widely the schools 
departed from the regulation high-school regime the better the 
graduates seemed to do in college. These students were found to 
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spend rather more tine on study than the average student and were 
more critical of their educational experiences. 

In addition to their success in their academic studies the students 
from the more experimental group of schools were more active in 
student social life; they participated more actively in student gov- 
ernment, in dramatics, in the production of student publications, 
in social clubs. They attended more concerts, lectures, and plays. 
They seemed to be better adjusted to college life and had fewer 
difficulties in organizing their studies and leisure-time activities. 

Recently another interesting study was published. The Child 
Welfare Research Station of the University of Iowa released a 
preliminary report on a unique experiment still going on, directed 
by Dr. Kurt Lewin, Dr. Ronald Lippitt, and Dr. Ralph K. White, 
in which little clubs of ten-year-old children were successively 
placed under three different kinds of regimes, autocratic, demo- 
cratic, laissez-faire. The work was the same in all three groups 
making theatrical masks or airplane models, painting or soap 
carving. 

In the autocratic group the leader, while not unduly harsh or 
unkind, was dictatorial in his methods and insistent that every- 
thing be done under his command. Under the democratic regime 
the leader was one of the group, working along with the children. 
All important questions were put to a vote. Under the last regime, 
that of laissez-faire, the children were entirely on their own, the 
teacher holding himself aloof from the children's activities and 
giving help only when he was asked to do so. 

The results were not unexpected. Under the dictatorial system 
the children were quarrelsome, sullen, destructive, or else submis- 
sive, repressed, and apathetic. Scapegoats appeared, the children ex- 
pressing their tension and repression by ganging up on some mem- 
ber of the class. Under the laissez-faire regime anarchy prevailed; 
the children were restless, indulged in horseplay, squabbled, and 
accomplished little. Under the democratic system the children were 
friendly, cooperative, independent, showed initiative and a sense 
of responsibility. 

Coming at a time when the whole country is deeply concerned 
over the whole issue of democracy versus totalitarianism, and when 
our faith in democratic principles is being tested as never before 
in our history, these reports seem to us to be deeply significant. 
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For the relation between progressive education and the demo- 
cratic way of life is close and inevitable. If one doubts it, one has 
only to recall the successive stages which the schools of Germany 
went through under three regimes that of the Kaiser, the period 
following the World War, and that under Hitler or to remember 
the sweeping changes made in Russia's educational system follow- 
ing the last war, when John Dewey and many other educators as 
well as economists, philosophers, and scientists from this and other 
countries were invited to Russia to advise the new government 
about educational policy. Schools follow, they cannot determine, 
the prevailing philosophy of a nation. Education evolves from the 
ethos of a people. If the schools of America are becoming increas- 
ingly responsive to democratic practices, if they are providing the 
rich soil for the training of free and creative members of a demo- 
cratic order, we may hope it is because America is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the role she must play among the nations of 
the world and is shaping all her institutions to that end. 

Now the democratic way of life, like every other way of life 
in which we believe, is not won through shouting pious slogans, 
through oratory in high places, or even through daily affirmation 
of its virtues. Rather it is a slow and almost insensible process built 
into the consciousness and subconsciousness of our people through 
a multitude of small and apparently insignificant acts. When we 
at The Little Red School House say we have a democratic setup, 
we don't mean the outer trappings which pass for democratic. We 
have no multiplication of student committees; we have no elaborate 
machinery of self-government. We do not ask children to make 
decisions which they are too young to make. We do not, of course, 
impose discipline arbitrarily, but we feel that children grow only 
gradually into maturity of judgment when they can act independ- 
ently. "It is wrong to think," writes one teacher, "that in a demo- 
cratic class the teacher abdicates and contents himself with count- 
ing votes. He must always remain the leader and the guide. The 
children must be given as much choice as is consistent with healthy 
growth, and those realms of choice must be defined. Children will 
respect a teacher who frankly says, 'In this you may choose for 
yourselves, but in that you may not.' " 

Nor do we raise issues that are beyond the children's level of un- 
derstanding. One does not, for example, discuss with six-year-old 
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children the clash between fascism and democracy. But we do try 
to build up with them a cooperative kind of living, a mutual shar- 
ing, and an attitude of friendly give-and-take. Each child takes his 
turn in the routine duties of the classroom, washing paint jars, 
cleaning up after a work period, fetching lumber, setting the tables. 
One child helps another in his work. Carl helps Joan saw the wood 
for her chair leg; Peter helps John fold his blanket after a nap. In 
preparing an assembly program, some will be responsible for the 
scenery, some for the costumes, and some for the music. The indi- 
vidual's ideas and opinions are respected and the child is free to 
speak his thoughts. This means also that one child may challenge 
the opinions of another or question a statement made by the 
teacher or found in a book. Thus more than one point of view is 
brought out. 

The fostering of such altitudes and habits is, we feel, of first im- 
portance. Just as in the academic field we speak of teaching chil- 
dren to use the tools of learning the three R's and certain ele- 
mentary facts in geography, history, scienceso in the field of social 
relations we may say we are showing children how to use the tools 
of democracy. Social adjustment does not mean merely acquiring 
facility in getting along with other people although that, too, is 
important for a child to learn. It means understanding others, ac- 
cepting responsibility for them, escaping from the narrow cell of 
personal needs and interests. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists have done notable work in un- 
covering the drives and impulses of the first years of childhood. 
They have discovered much about these early emotional needs and 
responses. They have taught us that for normal functioning later a 
child must have emotional security from his first years onward, 
security gained from close, intimate, affectionate relations with 
those in his immediate circle both at home and, later, in school. He 
cannot bs hurried into being independent; psychologically he needs 
his fill of dependence as much as he needs his full quota of sunlight. 
As he grows up, his dependence will lessen of itself. As one teacher 
put it, "A two-year-old needs a caress; a five-year-old, a word of 
approval; an adolescent, perhaps only his allowance." 

Now, without being too didactic or dividing the periods of a 
child's life into too neat compartments, we may say that there are 
three distinct phases with which the school must deal the early 
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years, the middle period, and the adolescent period. As we have 
seen, psychologists through their researches have determined that 
the early years are the prime period for training the emotions, for 
giving the child a strong and stable pattern of emotional behavior 
which will make for happy and normal adjustment later on. Re- 
search into the needs and drives of adolescence has shown that this 
is the time for developing healthy and adequate attitudes in the field 
of sex relations. Research into the needs of the middle period of 
childhood has not progressed very far as yet. A study of seven- 
year-old children has just been completed by Barbara Biber and a 
group of coworkers at the Bank Street Schools, 3 and other studies 
are contemplated by this and other institutions. 

Our experience at The Little Red School House, however, would 
indicate that the middle years are the time for helping the child 
grow naturally in his social relationships; the time when he must 
learn to adjust happily to the adults around him no less than to his 
companions, when he must learn to meet adequately the whole 
difficult problem of authority. The child upon entering the first 
or second grade of school is just weaning himself from the close 
personal circle of home, from the closer immediate circle of his 
bodily interests and drives. He is seeking a wider independence; 
he needs to test himself against the grownups of this larger world 
and the children in his group. This need for independence expands 
as he progresses through the grades. His aggressiveness or lack of 
it, his tolerance or intolerance, his ability or inability to work with 
others all are determined in large measure by how this independ- 
ence is won. These habits of social response and of acting, just as 
the early ones of emotional response, tend to become fixed and 
influence the child throughout his life. Hence the immense im- 
portance to a democratic order of schools which consciously set 
out to give children the attitudes and the behavior patterns needed 
for the daily tasks of democratic living. 

Aside from this close attention paid to the child's social growth, 
there are other ways in which we feel that our kind of school con- 
tributes to a democratic scheme. School, we feel, is part of the 
larger community outside we do not exclude this larger world 
when we close the classroom door; indeed, as we have made amply 

8 Children in School: A Study of a Seven-Y ear-Old Group by Barbara Biber, 
Lois Murphy, Louise P. Woodcock, and Irma S. Bkck. Dutton, 1941. 
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clear in previous chapters, we seldom close this door at all. Rather 
we go out, from the nursery years on, to discover all we can about 
the world around us, and bring back into the School what we have 
found. What we find we interpret in terms we understand at each 
level, six years old, ten years old, thirteen years old. As one teacher 
writes, "Minetta Brook flooding a street, the Washington Square 
Art Show, the tugboat strike, the George Washington Bridge, the 
Sunday funnies, the Lone Ranger, strikes and pickets, lost radium- 
all these and many more appear in the discussions, the art, the writ- 
ings, of the children. The school cannot close its door behind these 
children as they enter and say, Tage 248. We will talk about this 
today.' We are concerned with our own folkways and customs. 
We are concerned with our own history in the making." 

We make the social sciences the center of our curriculum. But 
by social sciences we do not mean merely such subjects as history, 
geography, civics, learned from a textbook. We mean the whole 
gamut of modern life no less than of past history. We very strenu- 
ously avoid any kind of propaganda; we do not believe that the 
school should teach any of the many contending doctrines of social 
reform. This does not mean that we evade any questions the chil- 
dren may put to us. Naturally we do not. But we try to have chil- 
dren see that there are many aspects of a problem, to avoid snap 
judgments, to examine their conclusions critically. 

As the children grow older they consider present-day issues 
more directly. The thirteen-year-old explorations of Harlem, of 
the Puerto-Rican district, of the areas in New Jersey, of the neigh- 
borhood of their summer camp, which we have described earlier- 
all serve to sharpen and expand the children's perception of how 
other people live and work and of the urgent problems in their 
lives which press for solution. This study of present-day condi- 
tions and questions is supplemented by studies of the great move- 
ments in our national life which were directed toward the good 
lifethe Jeffersonian and Jacksonian upsurges; the drive for the 
emancipation of Negroes, of women, of labor. Heroic leaders have 
left a record of their lives as a symbol of this struggle. To adoles- 
cents the story of this struggle for the American dream is especially 
fascinating and gives purpose and direction to life at a time when 
the adult is emerging from the child. 

We use national holidays for calling attention to the true Ameri- 
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can tradition. The Lincoln assembly given last year by the oldest 
group took on a deeper meaning than mere flag waving. So did the 
assembly this year on the Bill of Rights. 

Our faith in a world democracy which was so triumphantly 
celebrated two decades ago is being sorely tried today. Children 
catch our adult confusion and are fearful and bewildered in their 
turn. It is important that we do all we can to strengthen in them 
the conviction that democracy is a workable and practicable ideal 
and that when it is threatened most it can through its very nature 
vindicate the claims made for it. This we may not do through any 
direct talk or mere verbalization. We can do it only in terms and 
through means which the children themselves understand. We 
must teach them to make satisfactory friendships, to share in group 
plans and enterprises, to make their individual contributions to the 
group efforts, and to work side by side with many people of differ- 
ent personalities, different races, different creeds, and different eco- 
nomic and cultural backgrounds. At the same time we must give 
them opportunity for contemplation, and a chance to express what 
they feel sincerely and to create the values for the sake of which 
we want to be free. If the school can do these things for children, 
it is educating them to function in and to make a democratic 
world. 



ADDENDA 

SOME GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS TO SUPERVISORS 
AND TEACHERS 



May we, in closing, offer a few general suggestions to supervisors 
and teachers who are interested in our kind of school? 

1. We suggest that the beginning be made in the lower grades 
and the new program built up slowly. It is best to begin with the 
youngest children, because it is very difficult to break through the 
long-established routine to which both children and teachers of 
the upper grades have become accustomed. The new program can 
then be earned along with the children as they advance through the 
grades until the whole school has been changed. 

2. The program should be planned as a whole, not haphazardly 
from day to day. Each teacher should look forward to the work 
that lies ahead and backward to what has gone before. Thus there 
will be an essential unity in the child's experience as he goes 
through the school. 

3. But to say that teachers should plan their program as a whole 
is not the same as suggesting that activities or subject matter should 
be rigidly fixed in advance. To be sure, each year a given ground 
should be covered in the academic subjects adapted to the capac- 
ity and maturity of each group. But the program as a whole is con- 
stantly changing and emerging, growing out of the experiences of 
the past, adapting to present needs, and projecting into the future. 
At no time is it possible to say, for example, "This is what seven- or 
eight-year-old children always do in The Little Red School House. 
From year to year the program must change in the light of the 
educational background and maturity of each particular group of 
children, their special abilities and interests. 

239 
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4. However, after a given procedure has been adopted an 
Indian program for the eight-year-old group, for example we sug- 
gest that it be given ample trial and not abandoned at the end of 
the first half-year or the first year if it does not appear to be suc- 
cessful. A program to be adequately developed takes time. The 
teacher must become steeped in her material, identified with it so 
that it becomes flexible in her hands. Only then can she put it to 
full creative use and help the children to get out of it all that there 
is in it. 

5. On the other hand, a teacher who has worked through such a 
program for a number of years will find it helpful to work with a 
different age group or a different program. This will prevent her 
from going stale or from following her own stereotypes. A fresh 
project and a different age group hold a new challenge. During the 
past winter, for example, the teacher of the sixes moved up to the 
seven-year-old group, and the teacher of the eights moved down 
to the sixes. 

6. A new teacher who "goes progressive" is apt to think that all 
her former ideas of discipline should be thrown overboard. As a mat- 
ter of fact, discipline and order are indispensable to the effective 
working out of any creative program. Moreover, the children who 
are thrown thus suddenly on their own resources lose all sense of 
security and react accordingly. The art of being a progressive 
teacher lies in steering between the two extremes of arbitrary dis- 
cipline and what may be called arbitrary freedom, for which the 
children are not ready. The teacher must keep the feeling of the 
integrity of the group no one child nor small group of children 
should be permitted so much freedom of expression that the rest 
cannot function adequately. 

7. Teachers should be helped to appreciate the importance of 
activities and subjects which lie outside the purely academic. In 
this book we have tried to show how all sides of a child's life must 
be considered and how closely creative activities dancing, the arts 
and crafts, painting, music, dramatic performances, writing are 
related to the ordinary school subjects. There are many facets to 
a child's nature social, emotional, as well as mental and it is the 
business of the modern school and of the modern teacher to tap 
each one of them with equal insight and understanding. 

8. The apprenticeship method as a means of training should be 
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introduced. Courses are multiplying, so are books and study aids- 
all immensely stimulating and instructive regarding the newer 
ways in education. But teachers as well as children learn best by 
doing, and nothing can take the place of a consecutive period of 
intensive work a month at the very least, for teachers in service- 
under practiced leaders who have had a wide experience in the 
field. 
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Bibliographies 
For Teachers 
For Children 

Part III 

Children's Writings 



PART I 

The material included in this section may prove of practical help 
to teachers interested in trips and ways of following up experiences 
gained through them. The actual technique which we have found 
useful in organizing them is described in Chapter IV, page 46, 
dealing with the trips taken by the six-year-old group. 

In this section we list the trips taken by the sixes in their study 
of Manhattan; trips taken by the sevens are listed in Chapter VI; 
those taken by the eights in their study of North American Indians, 
by the nines in their study of foreign lands, and by the thirteens in 
their study of contemporary America, are to be found in Chap- 
ter XV, "Our Classrooms Have No Walls." 

We include also a group discussion on skyscrapers, following 
two trips taken by the six-year-old children. The discussion, taken 
down verbatim by a student teacher, shows how children's inter- 
ests, awakened through a vivid experience, may be guided into 
fruitful channels and open up new fields of inquiry. 

The three units of work followed by the thirteens, which are 
here included, show also the range of their activities in studying 
contemporary America. These activities are described both in the 
chapter on this group and in the chapter on trips. 

The extracts from the diaries of the teachers of the sixes and of 
the eights are offered to give the feel of the day-by-day activities, 
to indicate how these activities are organized and carried through, 
and what steps are taken to make certain that the experiences gained 
are significant and profitable ones. Similarly the list of mathemati- 
cal concepts for the eight-year-olds, growing out of the Indian 
program, shows how the groundwork for arithmetical reasoning 
may be effectively laid by using material which is vital and interest- 
ing to children. 

The samples of children's writings given in Part III of the 
Appendix show how vividly children express themselves when 
they have something valid to express. All their writing, of course, 
does not spring from the trips, but it is safe to say that every trip 
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is written about either by the group as a whole or by various 
members of it. 

The schedules indicate how we try to balance our activities and 
also that, despite the great amount of time given to crafts, play, 
trips, music, and the dance, we do get in each day a number of 
periods devoted exclusively to concentrated academic work. We 
add a list of firms from whom we buy our simple supplies. 



TRIPS TAKEN BY THE SIX-YEAR-OLD GROUP 
IN THEIR STUDY OF THE GEOGRAPHY OF MANHATTAN 

1. EMPIRE STATE BUILDING OBSERVATORY tO S66 "all OVCr," locating 

familiar spots such as Fifth Avenue Study construction of skyscrapers 
in detail: why a skyscraper is a "city house", workers involved in the 
construction, and the geological basis of construction. 

2. GANSEVOORT MARKET and open pier on Hudson River, to see food 
being brought to the city, to see coal barges being unloaded, to see 
derricks, trucks carrying coal to houses. Where we get our coal Orien- 
tation as to Hudson River and general directions. 

3. FERRY TO HOBOKEN to see river traffic, all kinds of boats, trains, 
and locomotives. New Jersey's relation to New York. 

4. CHRISTOPHER STREET FERRY to Hoboken and back by Hudson 
Tube. Different means of transportation over and under the river. 
How people who work in Manhattan commute to and from New 
Jersey. 

5. EAST RIVER open pier at loth Street. Orientation as to East River. 
Contrast traffic on East River to that on Hudson. How people get to 
and from Brooklyn. Location of Brooklyn. Notice bridges. 

6. WALK ACROSS wiLLiAMSBURG BRIDGE. Its relation to other bridges, 
use and importance. Construction, hazards involved, materials, etc. 

7* BACK TO HUDSON RIVER AT SAVANNAH LINE PIER at foot of Charles 

Street. See boat being loaded and unloaded onto barges and trucks. 
Sources of food, lumber, cotton, and other materials. What Manhattan 
imports and exports. 

8. TRIP TO LUMBER YARD to buy lumber. Trace its sources. How it 
gets to us. 

9. BACK TO HOBOKEN, specifically to investigate different types of 
locomotives with various coaches: mail, dining car, Pullman, etc. 
Workers. 

10. TO PENNSYLVANIA STATION OR GRAND CENTRAL STATION tO investi- 
gate a terminal, switches, where and why people go, size and im- 
portance. 

11. NEW YORK CENTRAL FREIGHT YARDS at iyth Street and North 
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River, to see a Diesel engine, refrigerator car, and to find how some 
food is brought to the city, how it is preserved, and where it comes 
from, also to find out about the new New York Central elevated freight 
railroad and how this facilitates freight traffic. 

12. NEW YORK FREIGHT TERMINAL at Port of Authority Building, 
1 5th Street and Eighth Avenue. 

13. TRIP TO ENTRANCE OR EXIT OF HOLLAND TUNNEL tO SCC trucks and 

wagons going to or coining from New Jersey. This in relation to the 
markets and food supply of the city. Other ways they could get to 
New York. Construction of the tunnel, its cost and importance. 

14. THE NEW LINCOLN TUNNEL at West 3pth Street under North 
River, and its companion tunnel under East River. Its construction 
and the need for it. 

15. BUS UP FIFTH AVENUE from Washington Square to iioth Street. 
Orientation as to streets, uptown, downtown, crosstown. Familiar 
spots. 

1 6. BUS RIDE DOWN TO BATTERY, to the beginning of Broadway. How 
New York used to be. Streams, Indian paths, and how present New 
York is laid out. 

17. MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK at io4th Street and FUth 
Avenue. 

1 8. AQUARIUM. Location and means of getting there. Deep-sea life 
taken up with great interest. 

19 and 2O. ABOARD A LARGE STEAMER ABOARD A SMALL STEAMER. 

What they carry, and their construction. A great deal of science is 
brought in here. Review means of transportation we have learned about 
land, water, air. 

21. AIRPORT. 

22. 23110 STREET FERRY TO JERSEY CITY to get side view of Manhat- 
tan, to see that the Hudson extends on up and to locate familiar spots. 

23. HOUSEBOATS AND BARGE TERMINAL at Battery in East River, Pier 6. 

24. FIRE BOATS at Battery and Hudson River. How they provide for 
the safety of people living in Manhattan and how they operate. 

25. A NEIGHBORHOOD FIRE STATION. 

26. A DRYDOCK. 

27. STATEN ISLAND BELL-BUOY STATION in connection with traffic 
sentinels in the harbor and along the coast. Kinds of markers, care of 
buoys, lightships. 

28. INWOOD PARK to see Harlem River and boundary of northern 
Manhattan. Geologic significance. 

29. FORT TRYON PARK for geographic relations. 

30. SIXTH AVENUE SUBWAY construction with emphasis on the fact 
that almost as much goes on under Manhattan as on top of it. How they 
work underground. 

31. TRIP TO SEE PIPE SYSTEM under the streets of New York. 
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32. FREQUENT TRIPS to buildings under construction. 

33. After the market children usually want to see a STABLE AND 

BLACKSMITH SHOP. 



TRIPS WHICH I HOPE TO BE ABLE TO TAKE SOME DAY 

Aboard a freighter 

Ride on a tugboat 

Aboard a fruit boat from the South 

Visit to a roundhouse 

Visit to a grain elevator 

NOTE: The trips outlined above are not given in the order of taking The 
teacher's discretion, the children's needs and interests will govern this. 



A DISCUSSION ON SKYSCRAPERS 
BY THE SIXES 

PART I 

MH [i.e., MABEL HAWKINS] : First I should like somebody to draw 
me a picture of some of the water we saw when we looked out of the 
window. You tell me what you want to draw, and then I will let you 
put it in. Phyllis, will you draw a picture of one part of the water 
we saw? 

[PHYLLIS draws.] 

MH: Tell us what this is, Phyllis. 
PHYLLIS: The Hudson River. 

MH: Think a minute. Where were we in the Empire State Building? 
CHILDREN: Up at the top. 
MH: And on which side was the Hudson River? 

[Class indicates the side opposite that on 'which PHYLLIS has 

drawn it.] 

MH: What could we call this just as well, on this side? 
CHILDREN: The East River, 

MH: Harold, will you come over and make this the East River? 
[HAROLD draws. PHYLLIS puts in the Hudson River on the other 

side.] 

MH: Olga, did you see some more water? Will you come and draw 
a picture of the water you saw? 

[OLGA draws.] 
MH: What is that? 
OLGA: The Harlem River. 

MH: And you live up near the Harlem River, don't you, Olga? 
OLGA: Yes. 
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MHrlt looks as though something has happened. Phyllis drew the 
Hudson River, Harold drew the East River, and Olga drew the 
Harlem River. What do you think is wrong with this picture so far? 

ROBIN: The East and Hudson rivers do not go down far enough. 

MH: All right. Will you fix it up ? Does somebody want to fix up the 
East River, because that's where the Harlem River really starts near 
the East River? 

[HENRY makes the East "River join the Harlem, while ROBIN does 
the same for the Hudson River.] 

MH: When we looked up that way (toward Harlem River) what 
part of town was it? 

CHILDREN: Uptown. 

MH: Then when we looked around that way (toward the other 
end) did the land seem as wide? 

CHILDREN: No. 

MH: Did you see any more water, Eugene? 

EUGENE: Yes. 

MH: Eugene, you show us what you saw. 

[EUGENE draws a bridge on the East River near the downtown 
end.] 

MH: Do you know what bridge that is? 

EUGENE: The George Washington. 

HENRY: The Brooklyn. 

MH: Now then, if we wanted this end to be smaller than that end, 
how could we have made that narrower? 

HENRY: These two rivers could have come up like that. [Indicating 
that the space between the two rivers could have been small at the 
Bay end.] 

MH: This way we saw what river? 

CHILDREN: East. 

MH: And what is this? 

CHILDREN: The Bay. 

MH: While we were looking out toward the Bay what did you see, 
Joan? 

HENRY: Skyscrapers. 

MH: Why do they call them skyscrapers? 

SOMEONE: They seem as though they were scraping the sky. 

SOMEONE ELSE: When we build it seems as though our buildings 
were scraping the ceiling. 

MH: Now the skyscraper is a very, very special kind of house. 
When you went to the country this summer, David, in your country 
did you see any skyscrapers? 

DAVID: There wasn't one skyscraper. 

MH: Did you see any in Wisconsin, Teddy? 

TEDDY: Not one. 

MH: Did you see any up around our camp this summer, Eddie? 
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EDDIE No. 

MH: Silas, did you ever see a skyscraper in the country? 

SILAS No, not one. 

MH: Why do you think, Silas, you never saw a skyscraper in the 
country" 

SILAS: It is a small town. 

MH: Why, I wonder, do you never find a skyscraper in a small 
town? 

TEDDY: Why, I don't think there is any room for them. 

MH: Yes, there is lots of room in small towns. There are streets 
with only a few houses on them and lots of wide spaces. . . . Why, 
Anna Marie? 

Two CHILDREN- Because it isn't deep enough. 

MH- No, it isn't that. 

KENNETH: Because they don't need them. 

MH. That's right, they don't need them. And why, Eugene, don't 
they need them? 

EUGENE. Because they haven't got so many people. 

MH. Think of this whole island then with so many people and so 
little space. And what is this island 5 

SOMEONE: New York. 

OTHERS: Manhattan. 

MH: Not so many people live here, but millions of people come to 
New York to work. 

HENRY: And they make skyscrapers so there will be room. 

MH: And they don't have room to make flat buildings here, so what 
did they decide to do, Phyllis? 

PHYLLIS: Build skyscrapers. 

MH: They decided, instead of spreading them out on land, they 
would just use the air to make these buildings. If you were going to 
build a skyscraper suppose you had many millions of dollars and you 
wanted to build a skyscraper what would be the first thing you 
wanted to think about? 

DAVID: Dig the hole. Because it needs 

MH: Yes, David, when we got ready to build we would make the 
hole; but even before that, if you were going to make a skyscraper, 
what would you do* Would you get the idea and run out and get 
some man to dig the hole? Mary Jane? 

MARY JAKE: You would get the hole made and then you need 

ARTHUR: They would have to find a place where there is solid rock. 

MH: Who is going to do that for you? 

ARTHUR: Most people think that there is many miles down of rock 
in Manhattan. 

MH: If you had money, you would sit in your office and you 
would have to find somebody to go out and find this place where you 
would build your skyscraper, where there is a big empty place. 
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DAVID: And the second thing you would have to do would be to 
build a fence. 

MH. What would the fence be for? 

DAVID: So no people could come in there. 

MH: Henry, do you think of another thing you do first? 

HENRY: I know one thing about the fence. They have to make a 
great sort of place up so that none of the bricks would fall on the 
people's heads as they pass. 

MH: Henry, what person would you get first to go out and see 
where the skyscraper would be 5 

HENRY: That's easy. I would get a man with machines. 

MH: Yes, he would need machinery. Arthur said he would get a 
scientist. 

HENRY: That's what I was thinking of but I couldn't think of the 
word. 

[A child says something about making a chart to show where every- 
thing is going to be.] 

HENRY: That's what they do in subways. 

MH: Who makes that chart? 

CHILD: The person who is in charge of that subway. 

MH: Do you have any idea what they call that man* 

CHILD: The conductor. 

MH: No, the conductor is in charge of the train. But what do they 
call the man who 

ARTHUR: The engineer. 

MH: The engineer is about the second person. And the first one is 
what they call an Now see how many have heard of this word. Don't 
tell me if you have, because I will know. Have you heard of an 
architect? 

ARTHUR: He draws a picture. 

MH: It is Teddy's turn. 

TEDDY: I don't know what it is. 

DAVID: He draws the pictures to make the building. I should know 
about all those things because I have a book about those things and 
I'm just to that part. 

MH [describes briefly the process of building] : First thing we are 
going to do is to get an architect. Then an engineer. And then men 
and Evan, would you like a tiinP We have got our hole all dug out. 

EVAN: Put the steel in. 

HENRY: Cement foundation. The steel is hitched into the cement 
and concrete. 

MH: After we get the steel in, Harold, what do you think would 
come next? All right, Eugene, are you ready? 

EUGENE: The steel. The steel to hold the building. 

MH: Yes, we said the steel. You know in the little buildings we 
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make here, we think the sides hold up the roof. We put the sides up 
first and then the roof, but in a skyscraper 

PAUL: They have little compartments that have steel all around. 

HENRY: Mrs. Hawkins, sometimes they have to make them and I 
have seen them when they just have the cables. 

MH: We have the steel and what's the next thing we want? 

CHILD: Bricks. 

MH: And then what next? 

CHILD: Then stone. 

MH: Before the bricks we would have some tile. 

EDDIE: Indiana limestone. 

MH: Yes, Indiana limestone is exactly what it is. We're not building 
our skyscraper very carefully today because we haven't much time, 
but what would they use next, Bobby? After they have got the stone, 
what next would they put on? 

BOBBY- The steel. 

MH: Not the steel so much. But chromium and aluminum. 

HENRY: Not only aluminum but they have to put on the plaster in 
the inside. That's plaster on these walls (pointing to the walls of the 
room). 

MH: But I don't think you people would be very good builders 
for this reason. You thought about your building and you thought 
about your rooms, but would you be comfortable in there* 

NAOMI: No, because there are no toilets, there are no sinks, there 
are no desks. 

TEDDY: No bathtubs. 

MH: You wouldn't need those in an office building. [Much laughter.] 
Of course, there are apartments in some skyscrapers, and those would 
have bathtubs. Suppose you're making an office building. 

HENRY: You can put in all these things. 

MIRIAM: Soft chairs, decorations. 

DAVID: Decorations you don't need them. 

MIRIAM: I've seen them. 

EUGENE: You have to put the pipes in for the water, through the 
steel and cement. 

MH: And the most important thing of all we need doors. Joan? 

JOAN: They would need to build the walls. 

EUGENE: They would need windows. 

MH: What about heat? 

TEDDY: We are going to make the heat. 

MH [Explains that some of the boys, including TEDDY, have made 
a skyscraper and thafs why they are excited about this discussion]: 
The architect has to think about how all these things they use in 
building get to New York. 
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PART II (a week later) 

EUGENE: We are going to have the same discussion as we had last 
time only we are going to build it up better. 

MH: Eugene says we are going to have the same discussion, only we 
are going to build our skyscraper better. 

EUGENE: Because we went on a trip. 

EVAN: And we never saw those things happening before. 

MH: Will you tell us, Evan, what you saw that you had never seen 
before? 

EVAN: Well, I had seen derricks, but I hadn't seen those cables. 

HENRY: They are iron ropes. 

HILLEL: They are part of a bridge. 

MH: Do you know what part of a bridge? They do use cables in 
other places too, if they want to pull something heavy. However, 
when we stood there the other day looking at that big, big building 
being constructed, I thought of all the things it took to make that build- 
ing. I want everybody to think for just a moment and tell me one thing 
that they used. One thing. We will start with Naomi and come right 
around. All right, Naomi? 

NAOMI: Steel. 

SALLY: Cement. 

BETTY: Brick. 

JOHN: Girders. 

MH: Big girders. And do you know what they are made of, John? 

JOHN: Steel. 

MH: Yes, big ones going this way and others going this way. [Dem- 
onstrates with her hands.] What else do they need, Henry? 

HENRY: Those red-hot rivets. 

MH: Do you know what material they are made out of? 

HENRY: Yes, steel. To hold all the things together. It is just as bad 
to have a house without any steel at all as to 

MH: Yes, it would be like building a wooden house without nails, 
to build a skyscraper without rivets. And the rivets, of course, make it 
very, very strong. 

MH: Joan, what's another material? 

PAUL: Everything is used up. 

CLAIRE: Bricks. 

SANDY: Wood. 

MH: Yes, wood. Shall we call it lumber? 

SANDY: O.K. 

MH: Sandy, before we leave that, how do they use wood in sky- 
scrapers^ 3 

SANDY: For the walls inside. 

MH: Why, I thought the walls were made of bricks and stones. For 
windows? 
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HENRY: Frames. 

MH: Well, I think nowadays in skyscrapers they would use just 
steel frames. They are fireproof. But in making the concrete founda- 
tion they have to have a frame to pour the cement into. 

HENRY: They pour the cement into that and then they let the ce- 
ment dry and then they take the frame off and there it is. 

KENNETH: Concrete. [It is his turn to tell a material they need.] 

EUGENE: What is it made out of ? 

MH: Well, we'll go on and find out what other materials we need, 
and we'll come back to that later. 

JOHN: Tile. 

JOHN K.: Marble. 

HENRY: That's an expensive one. 

EDDIE: Cement. 

MH: Yes, they have to have cement to make the inside walls. 

HENRY: Even the outside sometimes. 

PAUL: Concrete is stronger. 

EUGENE: Plaster. 

ARTHUR: Tar. 

MH: What do they use tar for? 

ARTHUR: They have it down in the middle. 

MH: What do they use it for? 

HENRY: Tar on the roof? 

ARTHUR: They have it to put on the roof. They use it to put wood 
together instead of nails. 

MH: They use it just the same as we do on our roof, but of course 
our building isn't a skyscraper. There is another very important thing, 
and I wonder if anyone on this side [the side of the circle which has not 
yet been called on] has thought of it. We are in our skyscraper and we 
want to look out of the window. What do we need? 

HAROLD: Glass. 

SANDY: I thought we were just talking about the materials for the 
house. 

MH: Don't you have to plan for everything in the house? 

SANDY: That's not really in the building, but there are more than 
those kinds of things that are in the building. 
[A short discussion of SANDY'S point.] 

MH: This is what we are saying: that the man who plans the sky- 
scraper has to think of all these materials. It isn't actually part of the 
building, but the engineer and the architect have to think of it. You 
are part right, Sandy, and we are part right. 

ARTHUR: Glass is made out of sand and water. 

MH: What do you mean? 

ARTHUR: I don't know myself. How can they make it hard? Do they 
freeze it? 

MH: Who knows how they make glass? 
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CHILD: Put it in a machine. 

HENRY: They take some sand and put it in a great pail and they take 
a lot of water and put it in and make it mud, and they have a very hot 
oven and they bake it and bake it. Then they put in a few other ma- 
terials, and that's glass. 

MH. Henry is right about some of it. This kind of sand is a very, 
very special kind and they have to put other materials with it, and then 
they have to test it because sometimes it wouldn't be thick enough to 
harden. Do you know the way your mother tests fudge to see if it is 
hard? The man who tests the glass wears big glasses to shield his eyes. 
And they have molds and patterns. 

HENRY: They have a great big thing that they put the glass into, 
and then it is shaped. And then they just leave it there and they have a 
hinge thing and before it is hardened good they just slam the hinges 
and lock it and it turns into a nice window pane and then you put it 
into a building. 

MH: When the glass gets to a certain hardness so that it is something 
like taffy they have huge rolling machines with which they roll and 
roll it, then they have different kinds of cutters. . . . Let's go through 
this list of things that we have and see if we can find out just where 
these things come fromwhether we can get them in New York or 
whether we would have skyscrapers if we had to get them all in New 
York. You saw those big steel girders going in the other day. If you 
were going to build your skyscraper, where would you get that steel? 
Silas? 

SILAS: In a factory. 

MH: Tell us a little more about that factory, where it might be. 

SILAS: New York. 

MH: What do you think about it, Harold? Where might the fac- 
tory be? 

HAROLD: New Jersey. 

MH: It could be. At any rate, would it be in Manhattan? 

GROUP: No. 

HENRY: Steel is made in a factory and then you bring it across the 
river and then they take it to stores and then you buy it. 

MH: When they get it across the river, how do they get it to the 
stores? 

CHILD: Trucks. 

MH: First trucks, then the boats to get it across the river, and then? 
Where does it come from to the boats? Sally? 

SALLY: Factory. 

MH: It comes from the factory. What does the factory make steel 
out of? Eugene, do you have any idea of what it's made of in the 
factory? 

EUGENE: They put some kind of stuff in it and they put it in very, 
very hot fires and then they cool it off. 
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MH: What do they heat to a very, very high temperature? 

ARTHUR: I once knew but I forget, 

EUGENE: They get the iron from the mines from under the ground. 

HENRY: They get it from a big rock. 

ARTHUR: They get it in mines and the miners go down through the 
elevator I think you call them shafts and cables hold them and it 
goes down in the ground and they have sort of a light on their cap. 

HENRY: A big rock. 

MH: Arthur is right and iron does come from the ground. 

SALLY [interrupting] : My mother has the mine cap still in the house, 
but she can't find it. 

MH: Yes, you did say you would bring it some time, didn't you? 
. . . However, most iron mines are different and they are out in the 
open. They have to heat this rock which they call ore, and out of this 
runs a white liquid and they call that iron. 

MH: What's the difference between steel and iron? 

CHILD: Steel is much stronger. 

MH: And that's why they want to use it in skyscrapers. 

EUGENE: Mrs. Hawkins, do you know what they put in to make 
steel, they put in lead a very strong lead. 

MH: I'm not sure, but they do put something in to make it very 
strong. 

EVAN: The way you make concrete they have sand, cement. 

MH: Where do you get your cement? 

EVAN: See, you have cement and sand and gravel and you mix a 
little water with it and there you have your concrete. 

MH: Someone said you can go to the lumber yard and buy your 
cement and sand. Where do they get it? 

NAOMI: Factory. 

MH: It is a kind of factory where they make cement, but what do 
they make it out of? 

JOAN: They get the sand from the beach or some place in the 
country. 

EVAN: They don't get it from the beach because it's brown sand. 

MH: They don't have the sand in this part of the country so much 
but in the West they have big pits that they get the sand from, and 
just as Henry mentioned we don't have any place for steel or con- 
crete in Manhattan. 

HENRY: We don't have any place for a building. 

EUGENE: Do you know how you make cement^ They use two kinds 
of sand. One you can get any place and the other kind I don't know 
where you get it. 

SALLY: We made cement ourselves and we used beach sand and 
water and cement. 

EUGENE: And I thought it was very funny. 
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MH: You know the other day when we came along by that truck, 
what was that we saw? 

HENRY: That was limestone. 

ARTHUR* Indiana limestone. 

SANDY: I just thought of something that you need for a skyscraper. 
Electricity. 

HENRY: Warm steam. 

MH: Just talk about the things you need to build with. Miriam, 
what did you want to say when you put your hand up? 

MIRIAM: Where do they get the limestone? 

CHILD: Trucks. 

ARTHUR: Airplanes they could. 

MH: No, they don't use airplanes to carry limestone. 

EUGENE: It's too heavy and it might crash. 

MH: And the particular kind that we saw in the Empire State came 
from hundreds of miles from New York City. And hundreds of people 
work on it. 

HENRY: Thousands, because it has to be strong. 

MH: Henry, what do you think about all we have been saying this 
morning? 

HENRY: I think we have been talking about how you build a big 
skyscraper. 

MH: Yes, we have been talking about building skyscrapers and 
the materials you need. 

HENRY: This has been about nine discussions I guess, at one time 
too. 

MH: Yes, we have talked about it a great deal. I found a story this 
morning. It is all about what we have been discussing. [Reads a story 
about the biggest building in the world. Interrupts to elaborate on 
point story makes about tall buildings tapering toward the top.] When 
they make buildings so high, they shut off the light from the buildings 
which aren't skyscrapers, so they build them like this. [Demonstrates 
'with her hands how the skyscraper gets narrower as it nears the top. 
Eugene and other children also use their hands to iTidicate how the sky- 
scraper tapers.] 

EUGENE [after the word "architect" is mentioned in the story]: One 
of my friends is going to be an architect. 

MH [finishes story]: Children, go to blocks. 



SIX-YEAR-OLD CLASS RECORD 

By way of giving the feel of day-by-day activity in the six-year-old 
group we append the following notes kept by the teacher for two 
weeks: 
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Today there was a very good work period followed by a short but 
interesting discussion. On our trip last week we had seen coal barges 
being unloaded and they were still eager to know where the coal came 
from. I brought a real miner's hat and let each of them try it on. They 
were thrilled. Also I brought some pictures of the inside of mines and 
of miners. They were especially interested in the formation of coal by 
vegetation, etc. This led to how mountains got in the world-how the 
world began and even how the children began. We intend to take 
this up again in discussion. Spent a great deal of time on the uses of 
coal and how our happiness depends on "workers." 

In the playground in the afternoon (before they went) M., a student 
teacher, played games with them for a little while, as long as sixes can 
take organized games. 

This was trip day. Billy and Norman were leaders with me, and both 
have had quiet, calm days. The trip was highly satisfactory. Went to 
Hoboken on the ferry, got off, rushed to see a steam engine pull off for 
Buffalo and rushed to another track to see one arrive from Scranton. 
Children were very interested in speed, why streamliners can go faster 
than other locomotives, how fire heats water and makes steam, and 
how steam made the engines go. The engineer turned out to be one 
whom I had seen before in Hoboken Amos Wilson. He took all the 
children in turn into the cab of the engine. They were thrilled. A 
dredge boat working on the New York side was a point of interest to 
them. We saw other boats including a ferry, tanker, lighter, tug, 
steamer and a railroad float. 

This was the first day that we went to the new lunchroom on Charl- 
ton Street, so the schedule was confused. We had to wait about twenty 
minutes, so we walked around the block. The children were curious 
about all the children on the play street. Bobby and Faith asked a great 
many questions about them. 

Bobby asked why they were there. Teacher (L. C.) explained that 
they were public school children and this was their playground. 

Bobby: "Why don't they go to Houston Street?" 

Teacher explained: "Too many of them, etc." 

Bobby: "Do any cars go on this street?" 

Teacner: "No, a policeman keeps the cars off the street so the chil- 
dren can play." 

Faith asked what they played with. 

Bobby: "I don't see how they have any fun. Are they poor children?" 

Both Bobby and Faith were very serious, evidently very much im- 
pressed by the unfortunate lot of public school children as compared 
with theirs. 

Billy has been upset all day today. In fact I left him in Miss D/s 
office while we went to playground not to punish him but to give 
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him a chance for some calm, peace and quiet. Apparently his life at 
home is hectic. During work period Norman was quite a problem; be- 
cause he was not able to use oil paint on his boat then, he refused to do 
anything and for quite a while made a nuisance of himself. Later settled 
down to work at the bench. The work period, for no reason I could 
put my finger on, was rather hectic. Playground went beautifully. For 
the first time the boys played with the girls. Faith was a favorite. She 
with some of the boys played "boat" on the jungle gym and used the 
swings as lifeboats. Some fine dramatic play. Alfred took Zoe seesaw- 
ing and swinging. Rest period was a very quiet one after our first lunch 
in our new lunchroom. Five children slept. 

All dispositions seemed good, including the teacher's. First twenty 
minutes spent in Houston Street Playground followed by discussion, 
a successful one, on our trip to the trains. 

The children did a great deal of unself-conscious dramatizing of 
derrick (we saw it dredging) and wheels and piston rods on the loco- 
motives. Arithmetic lesson came up. How many wheels on one side of 
locomotive 13 (6). How many altogether? If there had been four on each 
side, or three, or five, how many altogether? Interested in difference 
between fireman and engineer. Qualifications of an engineer. Differ- 
ence between streamline and other engine. Which goes faster? Why? 
Different means of transportation discussed. 

Today for first time used blue oilcloth and let Judy and Faith (she 
did it mostly) put it down to represent the Hudson. Block building 
was fine. Could see immediate effect of trip. Notes below taken by 
student teacher during block period: 

"Alex built a very nice boat on the 'Hudson/ Faith (with an air- 
plane): 'Here's a seaplane' puts it on the river. Ann: This shouldn't 
be in the river!' Faith: 'Yes, it's a seaplane.' 

"Zoe built an experimental structure on the water and put in some 
coal, so maybe it was a boat. Buffy and Jeremy very nice boat. Faith 
and Ann a very twisted road and a structure with pillars, car beside 
road. Barbara and Despine a building with train inside played with 
trains all over the floor. 

"At end of day read their stories to them. They discussed and cor- 
rected them. Seems that they observe details unusually well." 

( 

* 
The children came to school in a pouring rain and a driving wind. 

All were much excited about it and we talked about fog, wind, rain. 
They love rain. There was great talk about storms along the Atlantic 
after Buddy mentioned that his father said this wind was a "South- 
easter." Of course all had to know what that was. 

During work period Norman tried desperately to find out why his 
coal car which was attached to his engine kept going to one side. The 
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other children helped him by discovering that had he put the "con- 
necter" in the middle it would have gone straight. 

Rest very fine today. 

Music was interesting and the children worked out an interesting 
rhythm dramatizing a derrick with steam shovel. 

After rest there were blocks which will be left up until Thursday 
morning for discussion. Seth distributed the coal, giving each child 
who needs some, five pieces. The children all checked up on him each 
time. 

At end of day read them the Fog Boat Story and they helped me in 
repeating "choruses." 

Jeremy and Buffy have a freighter filled with food and cars "for all 
the people in Manhattan." Buddy and Michael have a well-constructed 
steamer with a bridge in the "right place." They made lifeboats and 
six tugs. Seth and Stephen have a garage. Faith built with Ann and said 
to me, "You see I'm really building in New Jersey today." David and 
Roger made a freighter. "Bananas and fruit we carry." "Baggage of all 
kinds from Alabama 'cause it's hot there." 

A new girl (J. White) was in the group today. Alex, introducing 
herself, invited Judy to build with her. They used crayons for people 
and had them talking like real people. Very good dramatics. 

We took up Roger's suggestion that bananas and some other fruits 
come from hot climates. The children had a chance to name many 
other things that they thought might come from the South and we 
talked about the cold farther North and what cold and frost do to 
plants how they look when frost-bitten, etc. Straightened Jeremy out 
on how a boatload of food would be distributed in Manhattan not to 
each private home from the boat, but to markets and stores first. Faith 
was very interested in buying ice and in refrigeration. 

Miss C. reestablished herself at rest period and it went exceptionally 
well. 

Jeremy asked if I'd be an old woman when he was 17. I asked him 
what he thought. He said he thought I'd be about 30. Others suggested 
varying ages from 20 to 80. 

When work period began this morning and we were discussing 
which group should go to the shop, Jeremy with spirit spoke up and 
said, "You gypped us, you cheated." He then explained (the whole 
class is divided into two shop groups) that last week Philip's group 
went two times and Bobby's group only once (he is in Bobby's). I 
showed him how it works and that this week Bobby's group goes 
twice, Monday and Friday. He was satisfied then and said, "No, I don't 
think you're gypping us." 

The outstanding bit of work in work period was a beautiful painting 
of a steam shovel executed by Mickey. All morning Philip has been 
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talking almost incessantly about Hallowe'en. Says "they" are going out 
on the streets that night. And do I think people in the city will climb 
up four flights of stairs that night? Also I heard him say to a child, "If 
you don't believe in Santa Glaus, he won't bring you anything." There 
is a certain fear and excitement in all of this talk. 

Lunch went well except for the first time four people who were 
slow eaters had to be left with Miss J. to finish. 

After rest period we had a discussion about our praying mantis. 
Many of the children had seen one before and all were eager to see it 
again. We discussed its coloring, reproduction, eggs, time of hatching, 
size at birth, food, value to people, how females devour males, etc. 
This brought on a stream of interest in ants when we said that the 
praying mantis will not attack ants. We talked about ants, their living 
and working habits. Philip explained the meaning of "enemy" as some- 
one who does you harm. Roger said that China and Japan are enemies. 

We went to an open pier on East River at Tenth Street. Here they 
are filling in the river to make a park. Many derricks, steam shovels, 
workers, etc. were in evidence. Children had opportunity to stand and 
throw stones, wood, etc. into the river a rare treat! Much amazed that 
the stones all sank while Stephen's cork and Roger's bark floated. I 
intend to follow this up with some experiments in our room illustrating 
the relative weight, etc. I hope to follow this trip with a discussion 
which will roughly follow this outline: 

Direction we tookwhat we found. 
What is on other side of East River. 
Relation of Manhattan to Brooklyn. 
The gas tanks why we need them. 
Bridges. 

What is happening in East River. 
Boats we saw. 

Difference in East River traffic and 
that on Hudson. Why? 

Although we have been the victims of a rainy day and a Hallowe'en 
Party we all have survived the day. The discussion (as outlined in yes- 
terday's record) went well with all but about three out of 29 children 
participating. But even those seemed interested. At the end I used a 
little descriptive device to get the children to follow: 

I am big and round and tall. 
I stand up night and day 
And never fall. 
Sometimes I go up 
And sometimes I go down. 
What am I? 
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Both student teachers and children responded well and wanted to 
continue longer, but we had no time. The question of why there were 
more femes on the Hudson than on the East River arose. The children 
did some good thinking. Faith suggested that maybe the ferries on the 
East River were twice or three times as big as the ferries on the Hud- 
son, therefore there wouldn't need to be so many. This was an inter- 
esting arithmetic idea which I want to do more with later. I didn't get 
around to the experiment on cork floating, etc. Also the children 
couldn't quite conceive of how the East River could be filled in to 
make a park. I want to do this with a bucket of water and sand some 
day, or do some experiment to illustrate the idea. 

Hallowe'en party very quiet and calm, a big Success! Two parents 
attended. Children had made many jack-o'-lanterns and had painted 
faces on cookies. 

Not much of note happened today. Buddy, Buffy and Seth were 
very annoying in assembly and will not be able to go next Monday 
and Wednesday. David is to miss Monday. For the first time on Friday 
we got down to Charlton Street, ate our lunch, and returned in good 
shape. Three of the 12 's served; well, I should say. 

The last hour was a most pleasant and gratifying one in the play- 
ground. For a long time I have been distressed because the girls and 
boys so sharply separated themselves in their play in the playground 
(not true of indoor play). Today I was pleased to find six boys inter- 
ested in jumping rope with the girls. Norman and Mickey didn't really 
participate but evinced great interest and stood and watched most of 
the period. Seth and Alfred jumped awhile, but Michael and Bobby 
held out to the end. Neither had ever jumped before and both were 
very inferior to the girls in their jumping; but the girls were very help- 
ful and patient. After Michael had blundered several times, he finally 
succeeded in jumping. Judy at once complimented him and consoled 
him when he missed. About 12 children were playing and B. and M. 
were interested enough to stand in line all that time for a short chance. 

I noticed also that Michael and Norman, Mickey, Patsy and Mary Jo 
played some kind of game on the jungle gym. 

Michael and Bobby discussed how would be the best way to build 
the Tubes. Building together, they later set up a station on one end, a 
long tunnel affair and then lifted up the river, continuing the tunnel 
coming out on the opposite side and ending with a station as Michael 
explained, "to pay the last fare for coming under the water." An inter- 
esting observation in the "completeness" of their representation was 
the accuracy of the length of the tube in New Jersey before going 
under the river and the station. 

Ellen and Michael exhibited a peculiarly modernistic house with an 
unusual "garden with flowers" arrangement. 
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Ann, building alone, made a house with garage attached which she 
explained to be a long way from the river or train tracks in New 
Jersey. 

David and Jeremy made a very complete train barge on the Hudson 
River. It was in large proportions, well loaded with trains and coal. 
David made a dock on the New York side of the river. Jeremy built 
the Chrysler Building, and was disappointed to discover it had "gone 
up" in New Jersey. David with scorn told Jeremy, "Gee, you should 
have thinked about it first!" 

Buffy and Joy built a huge airplane carrier in the East River. Nancy 
and Denise built together an apartment house with a water tower on 
top, part way up on the floor they built a "restaurant-pent" with 
a yard and garden that looked out over the East River. "The apartment 
house is on a street corner in Brooklyn and we've put a pole with a red 
light on the corner near the River." 

David: "Train barge on Hudson taking trains to New Jersey for 
these people who need freight." 

Alex: "My boat is a one-stack freighter." 

"I saw a seagull drop down into the water and try to pick up a fish." 



Today we had a beautiful day and a most exciting trip. We walked 
halfway across Williamsburg Bridge. Only eighteen children were in 
school and this added to the pleasantness and success of the trip. We 
were able to move among the children more. Following are things I 
want to take up in discussion: 

Geographical directions. 

Bridges we have seen: Williamsburg, Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens- 
boro, Hellgate, Triborough; clumps of skyscrapers; construction of 
bridge; filling in of East River and Highway. 

Boats we saw: animal boat, yacht, barges, lighters, railroad floats, 
police boats, rowboat, junkboat. 

Levels we saw: street, trolley car, trucks, subway where it went. 

How many ways could you cross the bridge? 

During the discussion of Tuesday's trip, the children drew the East 
River and the Hudson with chalk on the table. They then put in the 
bridges we saw and named them. When we discussed the cattle barge, 
Buddy was asked to bring a "barge" on the table, from the railroads 
on the Hudson to the cattle pens on the East River. He pushed it 
straight across Manhattan. When the others all laughed and pointed 
out the impossibility of that, Buddy looked confused at first. Then he 
saw the point and laughed too, and explained that he had got the lines 
mixed up and thought Manhattan was the Hudson River. 

Buddy and Bobby built a very fine Normandie during block period. 
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Michael and David's Queen Mary was also nice, but not quite as well 
proportioned. It had four decks. "Does it really have four decks?" 
David: "Well, well, they could build another. 

Denise had a long, wide covered structure with open compartments 
at one end, housing an engine, two cars and a boat. She said it was the 
Queensboro Bridge. When we expressed surprise at its being in the 
middle of Manhattan, she said it began in Manhattan. 



FOLLOWING AN INDIAN TRAIL 
(Excerpt from Diary of Teacher of the Eight-Year-Old Group) 

Tuesday October 26 

We used Map VIII from Indian Paths in the Great Metropolis which 
includes the long north-and-south trail along the Bowery and Fourth 
Avenue with its branches: one going off to the village on the site of 
the present Fulton Market, and one going off at Astor Place toward 
the Hudson, ending at the Gansevoort Market where an Indian village 
used to be. 

I drew a rough outline on the board, showing the trails, Washington 
Square Park, our school, Minetta Brook, Washington Street and the 
blocks near Gansevoort Market which have been built by extending 
the old beach line. The children made themselves copies with crayon 
and paper. Some elaborated on the plan by coloring in the rivers, put- 
ting woods here and there, etc. 

Each one of us equipped with the map, we started out for Astor 
Place. There on the corner by the bank we could see a long stretch of 
Fourth Avenue which was part of the long trail, and pointing our 
maps correctly we could see where the western trail led us back to- 
ward Washington Square Park. Just before we got to the Park we 
stopped to see which part of the Park our trail went through. The fall 
leaves were blowing in little whirlwinds. The children snatched them 
up and talked of walking through the woods. There were remarks 
about beaver and other animals. It was really dramatic play with the 
feeling of really going on an Indian trail. 

At Gansevoort Market we sat on the curb and imagined the beach as 
it used to be. At high tide the water went as far back as Washington 
Street. 

We had to hurry to get to lunch on time and were very tired, but I 
am surprised at the interest in a trip of this kind. Mrs. B. said Joan had 
never talked about the city before and now she's tremendously inter- 
ested. Even Lee, who complained a little about just going to the river 
and back to lunch, when I told him about the Indian village forgot his 
complaints and began to speculate. He said, "I suppose they tore down 
the Indian huts and built the market." 
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Hurrying down Washington Street we passed so many big market 
buildings that an epidemic of "How's business?" broke out. 

After lunch the 'Little Fox' story was about fishing. Teddy didn't 
miss a word. The Indians pray to their net and thank the fish for allow- 
ing themselves to be caught. Once before when this came up Teddy 
said, "Just like Manuel [Captains Courageous] when he sang, 'Little 
fish, don't cry.' " 

The net was seven fathoms long, and another net they had was ten 
times that long, so we began a page in our arithmetic book called 
"Measurements" and put in problems about fathoms and feet. 

There had been a great deal of interest in distance. "How far did we 
walk today?" "How many miles are all the paths of Inwood Park?" 
"How long is Minetta Brook?" This will lead to measuring city blocks, 
learning to get distance by scale on maps, etc. 

When I sometimes say, "Now, I'll put a little dot here for our 
school," they take a deep breath. It is a kind of wonder about such 
symbols meaning something much bigger than the symbol itself. 

A problem came up about an Indian runner who carried a letter 180 
miles in five days. It was beyond a great many of them, but as an ex- 
periment I gave them grains of corn and asked them to try to find out 
how many miles he went each day. About ten children got it by 
various methods and the others were still trying and had not lost inter- 
est. These were some of the methods: 

Phyllis: "Ten tens are one hundred. If I add eight to each ten it 
would be eighteen a day, but that would take him ten days. I doubled 
it and got thirty-six miles in one day. Joan got it this way too." 

Many counted out 180 grains of corns and dealt them out in piles of 
five as one would deal out cards. Others tried adding at random. First, 
five twenty-fives five thirty-fives, then made the discovery that five 
thirty-fives are 175 and five more were needed. That would be one 
more each day or thirty-six in a day. 

Mary Jane K. said: "It's five days for 180 it would be ten days for 
360 two eighteens are 36." Paul came laughing and said, "I forgot and 
did it the public-school way. How many fives in 180?" 

PLAN FOR DISCUSSION ON "HOW TRAILS CAME TO BE" 

Have rough outline of Greater New York with trails marked. 

1. What were the errands that sent so many Indian moccasins pound- 
ing along these same ways year after year, ocean to mountain 13 

2. Did they travel only in summer? Why year-round necessity? 

3. Could they use canoes in winter? Risks lower Bay, Jamaica Bay, 
the Sound, tides, Hell Gate. 

4. Had they many canoes? All the local clans raided New Amster- 
dam in 1655. Only 64 canoes in all. "Sometimes so great a one will carry 
eight men." 
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5. To whom would a trail seem longer, to an Indian or a Dutch 
settler? 

6. Why do these paths on Manhattan go where they do p Why aren't 
they going in other directions? Relation to Long Island, northeastern 
Jersey and Richmond. 

7. How did the Indians decide where to have their villages? Trade, 
money, wampum. Great wampum-making station at Canarsie. Wam- 
pum was a Long Island product. Purple from quahaug or hard-shelled 
clam. White from periwinkle or conch shell. 

8. Think of the time long ago when Manhattan was an Indian hunt- 
ing ground. What were the burdens they carried back and forth over 
the trail we followed yesterday? 

Read poem, "Where We Walk to School Each Day." 



SCIENCE GROWING OUT OF INDIAN PROGRAM BASED 
ON EIGHT-YEAR-OLD INTERESTS 

QUESTION: How can you tell the age of a pottery bowl that is dug 
up in the ruins? 

EXPERIENCE: Examine shards for design, types of paints used, kind of 
clay, etc. 

QUESTION: How can you tell the age of an ancient cliff dwelling? 

EXPERIENCE: Examine rings on tree stumps and logs. Discuss wet and 
dry years from thickness of rings. Compare with theories drawn from 
tree poles used in cliff dwellings. 

QUESTION: How does fire treat various materials^ 5 

EXPERIENCE: Burn paper, wood, parch corn in salt, bake clay pot 
over open fire. Compare results. 

QUESTION: How does color get into rocks? 

EXPERIENCE: Wash rust out of iron onto clean sand, let it harden. 
Break rocks in two and place outside window. Watch weathering 
process. See how color changes. Stir decayed vegetable matter into 
light-colored soil and watch over a long period. 

QUESTION: Why do trees or logs need to be seasoned or dried before 
they are good for carving, burning out, or for use for mortars? 

EXPERIENCE: Cut off branches in winter and spring. Examine for sap. 
Compare ease with which bark slips off at different times. Study inner 
and outer bark. 

QUESTION: How are seeds scattered? 

EXPERIENCE: Take a trip to the park in the spring and gather dif- 
ferent seeds. Examine under the microscope. 

QUESTION: How are plants used by the Indians? 

EXPERIENCE: Buy herbs. Let the children taste them. Find out how 
they were used. Be sure they are safe to taste. 
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QUESTION: Why can the cactus live in the desert where there is so 
little water? 

EXPERIENCE: Buy a small cactus plant. Tear it apart to see how the 
plant stores up water. Discuss evaporation from leaves of other plants. 

QUESTION: Why is the inner bark of trees stringy > Why does the 
outer bark crack? 

EXPERIENCE: Examine bark of different kinds of trees. Trip to Mu- 
seum to tree room. Try winding stringy barks into rope. 

QUESTION: Why must wool be washed before the dye will penetrate? 

EXPERIENCE: Feel wool fresh from sheep. Try dyeing it without 
washing in soap. Try dyeing it after washing. Discuss oil on sheep's 
body. Compare with other animals. 

QUESTION: Why did the Indians grease their bodies' 3 

EXPERIENCE: Discuss effect of cold cream or hand lotions sunburn, 
etc. Compare effect of water on leather before and after greasing. 

QUESTION: How do hot stones make water boil? 

EXPERIENCE: Heat stones on grill or over fire. Place them in a small 
quantity of water, or pour water over them. Discuss steam and evap- 
oration. Try cooking cornmeal with hot stones in cold water. 

QUESTION: Why do clay bowls sometimes crack when they are 
baked? 

EXPERIENCE: Bake two bowls one with the air carefully worked out 
of the clay, the other with it purposely left in. Discuss expanding air. 
Contrast with cold air. 

QUESTION: How could things found in cliff dwellings last so long? 

EXPERIENCE: Note effect of dry air as compared with moist air on 
grains of corn, a piece of weaving, dry grass, etc. 



MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTS FOR EIGHT-YEAR-OLDS 

Distance 

Relation of maps to one another, showing how they get smaller and 
smaller as more of the world is included. 

Length 
Costumes: inches of waist; leg, arm measurements. 

Square Measure 
Square feet of a costume. 
Square measure of outside light from windows. 
Light kept out by wall projections. 

Fractions Division 

How many paper towels used in a day? 
How many if they are cut in half? 
Dividing treats and birthday cakes evenly. 
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Volume 

Compare wool and sand-wool and feathers. 
Water in flood reservoirs. 

Counting 

Number of poles needed for wigwam, for a village. 
Ladder rungs for pueblo. 

Stone steps in cliff dwellings compare with our steps. 
Number of Indians in various states. Increase of Navajo tribes. 

Time 
Days, weeks, months, years. Indian reckoning by moons, sleeps, and 

great events. 
Time it takes for trips. 
How to save time. 
Use of calendar finding holidays, finding various Indian ceremonial 

days or months. 
Make an Indian ceremonial calendar. 

Measures 
How many cups in a pail of water? Maple syrup? Thickening 

process. 

Pint jars of paint quart jars. 
Gallon jars for clay. 
Bushel of corn. 

Teaspoons for mixing colors tablespoons for same. 
Ounces of paint powder for coloring sand for sand painting. 

Height 

Height of cacti in relation to room; in relation to Botanical Garden; 

in relation to desert; in relation to man. 
Height of Grand Canyon in relation to buildings. 
Measuring growth of corn or gourd vine. 

Weight 

Weight of sand in sand box. What it takes to support it. 
Weight of gourds before and after drying. 
Children's weights. 

Density 
Maple sugar. 

Indian f ood pemmican concentrated, dried, pressed, etc. 
Space taken by corn on ear, by shelled corn, ground corn. 
Stones against wood. Stone against stone. 
Green wood or burned wood. 
Cornstalks. 
Sifting sand to get it fine. Various size screen boxes. 
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Space 

Space for a circle of 34. 

Space for a circle of a small class for arithmetic or reading. 
Size of rooms in building. 
Space taken up by furniture. 
Arrangements of furniture to take up least space. 
Number of children at each table in lunchroom. 
Number of Indians on a reservation. Compare with before white 
man came. 

Cost 

Cost of paper towels, drawing paper, pastels, paints, brushes, turpen- 
tine, raw wool, wool in yarn, woolen rugs in Indian shops. 

Value of material plus labor. Value of hand- woven as compared with 
machine-woven products. 

Cost of electric lights, 

Indian trading values skins and beads bargaining. 

Carfare for trip. 

Raising money for special treats Indian visit, etc. 

Science 

Principles of Acoustone soundproof material on ceiling. 

Drying gourds. 

Effect of water on sheepskins stretching quality. 

Effect of grease on skins compare with body skin. 

Indian methods of telling time by the sun emphasis on seasons and 

weather. 

Heat stove boiling. 
Number of watts of light to make up for loss of daylight. 

Geometry 
Rock crystals. 
Architecture of a pueblo. 

Measuring stretched skin in narrowest place for drum circle. 
Value of getting even proportions for bowl and smooth edge. 

Speed 

Local and express subway on trips. 

Dog and horse travels. 

Indian runners. 

Rhythms. 

Weaving with or without heddle. Machine weaving. 

Production per day from factory in yards of woolen cloth. 

Temperature 

Various plants cacti, vines, etc. which can stand the most cold, 
from various parts of country. 
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How weather changes. 

Temperature comparison of outdoors on cold day and tropical rooms 

at Botanical Garden. 
Effect of temperature on sap. 
Desert temperature mountain temperature. 

Leverage 
Seesaw. 

Colwmis 

Ones, tens, hundreds, thousands. 

Using grains of corn instead of bundles of sticks. 

Rows on ears of corn. 



THREE UNITS OF WORK 

FOLLOWED BY THE THIRTEENS 

IN STUDYING CONTEMPORARY AMERICA 

UNIT ONE 

A STUDY OF REGIONALISM IN NEW JERSEY 
America, a Nation of Regions 

1. A brief review of the regions of the United States and their general 
characteristics: 

New England Great Plains 

Coastal Plain High Plains 

Piedmont Province Rocky Mountains 

Appalachian Plateau Colorado Plateau 

Ozark Mountains Pacific Coast 
Central Lowland 

Map making: 

The regions of the United States 
A climate and rainfall map of the United States 

2. Discussion of what constitutes a region, bringing in the following 
factors: 

Geographic factors influencing work processes 
Economic factors influencing work processes 
Cultural inheritances of people of various regions 

Regional novels 

Folk songs and dances 
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Regional movies 
Regional poetry 

3. Reading of selections from Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass to give 
children a feeling of the vastness of the country and the variety of 
its peoples 

Bibliography 

Atwood, W. W., The United States Among the Nations Ginn 
Lobeck, Armin K., Physiographic Diagram of the United States Geographical 

Press, Columbia University, 1930 

Rugg, Harold O., Introduction to American Civilization Ginn 
Whitman, Walt, Leaves of Grass 

New Jersey 
Geography 
Relation of New Jersey to the larger picture of the entire coastal 

plain 

Distribution of manufacturing centers 
Region of intensive truck farming 
Origin in terms of geological beginnings 
New York City as a geological unit 
Old industries and ghost towns of New Jersey 

Pine barrens 

Charcoal burning 

Lumbering 

Bog iron 

Glass industry 
Present industries and their contributions to life of nation 

Science 

Soil, its origin and composition 
Rock layers 

Science and cranberry raising 
Science and dairying 
Science and conservation of resources 

Culture 

Old folk music of New Jersey 
Stories and legends of New Jersey 

Individual Subjects of Research 
Folk songs 
Old industries 

Specialized farming, cranberries, potatoes 
Forgotten towns 
Cooperatives 
Life of the farmer 
Marketing farm products 
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Dairying 

Migratory workers 
Child labor 

Map Making 

New Jersey, showing the fanning regions and the manufacturing 
centers 

Bibliography 
Junior Scholastic, American Farmer issue, Feb. 12, 1938, Farm Production issue, 

Feb. 19, 1938; Food Processing, Feb 26, 1938; Markets and Distribution, 

Mar. 5, 1938 

Halpert, Herbert, "The Piney Folk-Singers," Directions, June, 1939 
Natural Land-Use Areas of the United States (Map)-U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1933 

Regionalized Types of Farming (Map)-U. S Dept of Agriculture 
Federal Writers' Project, Neva Jersey: A Profile in Pictures-M. Barrows 
Federal Writers' Project, Stories of New Jersey- M. Barrows 
Beck, Henry C , Forgotten Towns of Southern New Jersey Dutton, 1936 
A Summer in the Country (pamphlet) National Child Labor Committee, 1939 
Lumpkin, Katharine D., and Douglas, D. S. W., Child Workers in America- 

International Publishers 

"Cranberries" article in Compton's Encyclopedia 
"New Jersey" article in Comptotfs Encyclopedia 



Trips Through New Jersey 
Bound Brook 

Watchung Mountains, volcanic rock; view of coastal plain; ero- 
sion; historical interest, Washington Rock 

Delaware and Raritan Canal (between Bound Brook and New Bruns- 
wick) 

Old locks and water gate 

Dam across the Raritan 
Cranbury 

Large-scale potato farms 

Mechanized farming, potato vaults 

Migratory Negro workers 

Commission merchants, Mr. Dyall 
Plainsboro 

Walker-Gordon dairy 
Hightstown 

Cooperative farmers' market 

Jersey Homesteads (U. S. Resettlement Administration projects for 

garment workers) 
Garment factory 
Cooperative poultry farm 
School 
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Cooperative store 
Residences 



Whitesbog (company town in cranberry bog owned by the White 

family) 

Sorting and packing sheds 
Company store 
Home of migratory workers 
Bogs and canals 

Forgotten towns 

Wain's Mill (quaint old mill and old houses, giving eighteenth 
century atmosphere) 

Mt. Misery (Caddie Pittman) 

Upton (Rattlesnake Ase Pittman) 

Prospertown (Mrs. Robert Havens' stories of charcoal burners) 

Batsto (old foundry) 

Sweetwater (old cotton mill, old churchyard, Kate Aylesworth 
house, 1762) 

Chestnut Neck (statue to patriots) 

Weekstown 

Colliers Mill 
CCC camp for Negroes 

Important People Met on Trips 

Mrs. Robert Havens, Prospertown: friendly, talkative woman of 

middle age; talks about old methods of charcoal burning, etc. 
Ivine Grant, Colliers Mill: old fiddler, source of many of Herbert 

Halpert's collected songs 
Mrs. Griggs, Cranbury: energetic, friendly woman who runs tourist 

home and with husband operates large potato farm, employing 

many migratory workers 
Elwood Weeks, Weekstown: tells legends of Joe Mulliner, handed 

down by word of mouth 
Olive M. Cochoran, Nesco: a student of Joe Mulliner, Mail address, 

Pleasant Mills Road, Hammondstown, N. J. 

Preparation of Children for Receptivity on Trip 
Art: sketching on streets of New York 
Creative writing: writing descriptions of people and places in New 

York 
Social studies: discussion of field work in research how to approach 

people; the credibility of testimony; the need of meeting many 

people and getting all sides of questions 

Outcomes of Trips 
Understandings: 

i. Understanding of the problems of historical research through 
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actual field investigation of Mulliner legends at Batsto and sub- 
sequent delving into written records 

2. Understanding how geography influences the lives of people 

3. Deeper appreciation of folk songs, through primary research 
in New Jersey 

4. Understanding of some of the problems of research into pres- 
ent-day social problems through field investigation 

5. Democratic feeling toward other people in different social set- 
tings; a feeling of the variety of American life, the richness of 
our country in different types of people, and a feeling of the 
challenge of unsolved social problems 

6. A general stimulation and quickening of interest in learning 
through contacts with real situations 

Creative expression: 

1. Descriptive writing of trips 

2. Sketches made on trips, drawings and murals based on trips 

3. Mulliner play 

4. Radio programs 



Science Section 
Rocks and Soil 

This work carries on an interest developed in the twelves. It does 
not by any means follow the formal outline given below, but rather 
grows out of more natural leads which suggest themselves in our dis- 
cussion of the trips through New Jersey. 

Earth Substances 
The Earth 

Some conception of its size we have only scratched the crust 
Nature of the interior as we think it to be 
Changing nature of the earth's surface 

Rocks 

Erosion, different causes 

Formation of igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic rocks 

Types of rock in the vicinity of New York 

Types of rock we may expect to find in New Jersey 

Methods of identifying rocks: color, luster, structure, hardness, etc. 

Man's uses of various types of rocks 

Soils 

Of what is soil made? 

How Nature makes soil 

How soil particles hold water 

Soil in the vicinity of New York and New Jersey 
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Uses of various soils 
Conservation of soil fertility 

Activities 

Making rock crystals in laboratory 
Collecting rocks in various parts of New York City and identifying 

them 

Collecting rocks and soil on a New Jersey trip and identifying them 
Visiting crystal room of Museum of Natural History 
Joining Club at Brooklyn Children's Museum and learning to identify 
rocks 

Bibliography 

Boyer, Philip A., and others, A Learning Guide in General Science Lyons & 
Carnahan 

Hobbs, W. H , Simple Directions for the Determination of the Common Min- 
erals and Rocks Macmillan 

Rowe, Jesse P., Practical Mineralogy Simplified WHey 

Watkins, Ralph K., and Bedell, Ralph C., General Science for T^y-Macmillan 



UNIT Two 

THE SOUTH TODAY 

THE SOUTH YESTERDAY 

THE NEGRO IN OUR COMMUNITY 

I. THE SOUTH TODAY 

Geography 

Influence of climate on life of South 

Length of growing seasons 

Temperature 

Rainfall 
Influence of soil and resources on life of South 

Adaptability to agriculture 

New industrial South due to proximity of ore, limestone, and coal 

Hydroelectric power 

Waste of erosion 
Influence of topography on life of South 

Lowland people and mountain people 

Characteristics of cotton belt 

Piedmont region 

Mining communities 

Factors of climate, soil, and topography helped greatly in shaping a 
southern aristocratic farm culture, based first on slavery and 
later on share-cropping and tenant farming 
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Location facts to be learned 
Chief rivers, cities, regions, crops, manufacturers 
Population 

Work Processes 
Cotton raising 
Tobacco raising 
Mining 
Lumbering 
Fishing 

Some Important Problems 
Plight of share-cropper 
Condition of Negro 
Growing industrialization 
Conservation, T.V.A. 

II. THE SOUTH YESTERDAY 

Leading generalizations 

The struggle between the North and South was partly a struggle be- 
tween "landlords and money lords'* 

At the same time it was also an upsurge of democratic tendencies, a 
movement for the liberation of the Negro people from chattel 
slavery 

The Cotton Kingdom 
Buying and selling of slaves 
Early slave trade 
Trade between states 
The plantation a self -sufficient unit 
Markets for cotton 

The cotton gin and developments in spinning and weaving 
Condition of the skve 
The poor white 
Life of the master class 
Cotton imperialism vs. northern industrialism 

The controversy over slavery 
Slavery in the Northwest Ordinance 
Missouri Compromise 
Mexican War and slavery 
Slave revolts 
Abolitionist movement 
Compromise of 1850 
Fugitive Slave Law and its results 
John Brown's raid 
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The Civil War 
Reconstruction period 

III. THE NEGRO IN OUR COMMUNITY 

Harlem 
Exploration of the community 

1 3 5th Street Branch Public Library 

Readings of Negro poetry and talks about poets by Miss Roberta 

Bosley, founder of James Weldon Johnson Literary Guild 
Shomburg Collection, where children may do research 

Y.M.C.A. 

Best equipped Negro boys' club 

Urban League 
Employment office 
Industrial training 
Miss Margaret Walker 

W.P.A. Nursery 
Mrs. May Wood 

Utopia House (settlement) 
170 West 1 3oth Street 
Airs. Daisy Reade 
Children's Recreation Center 

Harlem Children's Center 
34 West 1 34th Street 
Boys' division 
Mr. George Gregory 

Abyssinian Baptist Church 

1 3 8th Street between Seventh and Lenox avenues 

Harlem Art Center 

Eighth Avenue Market 
1 3 5th and i45th streets 

Little Gray Shoppe (prepared southern food) 

1 45th Street and Eighth Avenue 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar Apartments, etc. 
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Visits to the classroom 
Negro writers, social workers, etc. 

Problems of the Negro 
Race discrimination 
Housing 
Relief 
Unemployment 

Individual Research 

Every child in the class selects one subject for research from The 
South Today, The South Yesterday and The Negro in Our Com- 
munity. As much as possible the work is done in source material. The 
following topics are the most popular, although others are sometimes 
chosen. The children have freedom of choice of topic, subject to the 
availability of material. 

Slavery in Colonial New York 

Early Negro Poets 

Indentured Servants 

Early Slave Trade 

History of the Underground Railroad 

American Life and Customs, Civil War Period 

Life of the Slave 

Slave Rescue Cases 

Southern Music 

Music of the Negro 

Southern Literature 

The Civil War 

Reconstruction Period 

History of the K.K.K. 

Frederick Douglass 

Abraham Lincoln 

Fanny Kemble 

Dred Scott 

John Brown 

Booker T. Washington 

Harriet Tubman 

Nat Turner 

Jefferson Davis 

Denmark Vesey 

Phyllis Wheatley 

U. S. Grant 

Robert E. Lee 

William Lloyd Garrison 

Sojourner Truth 
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Outcomes in terms of critical attitude 

Ability to distinguish between primary and secondary historical 

sources 
Ability to evaluate textbooks, autobiographies, biographies, letters, 

public documents as source material 
Ability to evaluate contemporary movies, novels from the point of 

view of historical accuracy 

Ability to give the Negro his just dues in the historical scene 
Ability to recognize subtle forms of bias: faulty emphasis, innuendo, 

etc. 

Outcomes in terms of emotional set 

A growing appreciation of the handicaps of the Negro as an op- 
pressed race 

A recognition of the continuity in the struggle for democracy, from 
Nat Turner down to Langston Hughes 

A diminution of racial prejudice on the part of white children in 
the class; their recognition of racial prejudice in other children 
and grownups and a determination on their part to do some- 
thing about it 

A feeling of pride in the achievements of their race on the part of 
Negro children in the class 

An appreciation on the part of all of the contributions of the Negro 
people to American culture 

Outcomes in terms of creative expression 

Creative writing 

Descriptive sketches of the South today, based on the experiences 
of those children who have actually been there, and imaginative 
ones based on pictures and research 

Stories, poems, plays, and radio sketches, based on social studies 
Drawings, murals, based on social studies 
Dances based on social studies 
Songs based on southern and Negro themes 



UNIT THREE 
THE BUILDING OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 

i. An inventory of the United States showing how America is equipped 

for economic power 
(a) Our National Wealth 
Size 
Population 
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Industries 
Resources 
Commerce 
Distribution of cities 

(b) The United States at work 
Labor force 

Land holdings 

(c) Major lines of operation 
Agriculture 



(d) Our power equipment (coal, oil, water power) 

(e) Our situation in reference to raw materials 

(f) The American manufacturing belt 
Principal districts in the eastern belt 
Principal districts in the central belt 

(g) Lumbering 
(h) Fishing 

(i) Mining 

How the machines changed industry after the Civil War 

(a) Cornelius Vanderbilt, railroad builder 

(b) The story of coal and iron 
Bessemer process 
Carnegie 

Mesaba ore range 

(c) The story of oil 

(d) Selling the products of the factory 
Wanamaker and Marshall Field 

(e) The progress of invention 
Edison 

Steinmetz 

Movies, automobile 

Henry Ford 

Science in agriculture 

Architecture and engineering 

The human side of progress 

(a) Rise of the labor union 

(b) Eugene Debs and the Railway Union 
Samuel Gompers and the A.F. of L. 
John L. Lewis and the C.I.O. 

The garment workers and their unions 
The subway workers and their unions 
The story of Tom Mooney 

(c) The development of Social Consciousness 
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Jane Addams and Hull-House 
The story of Greenwich House 

(d) The coming of the immigrant 
The story of Jacob Riis 

The story of the Italians 
The story of the Jews 

(e) The newspaper as a national force 
The story of Pulitzer 

Life of Lincoln Steffens 

(f ) Rise of the movies 

Trips 

New York Stock Exchange 
Ford assembly plant, Edgewater 
Foundry Harper's, on Lafayette Street 
New York World-Telegram 
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9:00-10:15 
10:15-10:45 
10:45-11:45 
11:45-12:00 
12:00-12:30 
12:30- 1:45 

1:45- 3:00 



SCHEDULES 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD GROUP 

DAILY 

Outdoors 

Routines midmorning lunch discussion 

Work period 

Preparation for lunch 

Lunch 

Rest 

Outdoors 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD GROUP 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY 



9:00-10:00 Work period 

i o : 00-10 : 1 5 Poetry juice discussion 

10:15-10:45 Music and rhythms 

10:45-11:45 Yard 

1 1 : 45-1 2:15 Story clean-up 

12:15- 1:00 Lunch 

1:00- 2:00 Rest 

2:00- 3:00 Yard 

Tuesday: Trip day 

Thursday: No music; discussion and yard periods extended 
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9:00- 9:15 

9:15-10:00 

10:00-10:15 

10:15-11:30 

11:30-11:50 

11:50-12:15 

12:15- 1:00 

1:00- 2:00 

2:00- 3:00 



SIX-YEAR-OLD GROUP 

MONDAY 

Assembly 

Yard 

Discussion 

Work period 

Music 

Story wash-up 

Lunch 

Rest 

Yard 

When it rains, substitute blocks or painting or music for the play- 
ground. 

Wednesday morning is devoted to trips following a fifteen-minute 
assembly. The afternoon schedule follows that indicated above. 

SEVEN-YEAR-OLD GROUP 
MONDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY 

Assembly 

Discussion 

Reading 

Work period (shop, Monday and Friday; room, Thurs- 

Music 

Arithmetic 

Roof 

Lunch 

Rest 



9:00- 9:15 

9:15- 9:30 

9:30-10:00 

10:00-11:00 

11:00-11:30 
11:30-12:00 
12:00-12:30 
12:30- 1:00 
1:00- 1:30 



1:30- 2:00 Writing 
2:00- 3:00 Playground 



Trip day (9:30-12:30) 



9:00- 9:15 

9:15- 9:30 

9:30-10:00 

10:00-11:00 

11:00-11:30 

11:30-12:00 

12:00-12:30 

12:30- 1:30 



TUESDAY 



WEDNESDAY 



Assembly 

Discussion 

Reading 

Work period (shop) 

Arithmetic 

Roof 

Lunch 

Rest 
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1:30- 2:00 Writing 
2:00- 3:00 Playground 

EIGHT-YEAR-OLD GROUP 

9:00- 9:15 Assembly (three times a week) 

9:15- 9:30 Writing practice 

9:30-10:00 Reading 

10:00-10:30 Music 

10:30-11:30 Playground 

11:30-12:00 Lunch 

12:00-12:30 Rest 

12:30- 1:00 Story 

1:00- 1:30 Arithmetic 

i : 30- 2 :oo Creative writing and spelling 

2:00- 3:00 Shop, crafts, painting, dramatics 

NINE-YEAR-OLD GROUP 

9 : 00-10 : oo Assembly shop 

10:00-11:00 Arithmetic and discussion 

11:00-12:00 Yard (daily) 

12:00-12:30 Lunch (daily) 

12:30- 1:00 Story (daily) 

1:00- 2:00 Writing, garden, dramatics 

2:00- 2:30 Music 

2:30- 3:00 Reading (daily) 

TEN-YEAR-OLD GROUP 

9:00- 9:15 Assembly 

9:15- 9 : 45 Social studies 

9:4510:30 Arithmetic 
10:30-11:30 Read or study 
11:30-12:00 Shop 
12:00-12:30 Creative writing (daily) 
12:30- 1:00 Lunch (daily) 

1:00- 1:30 Oral reading (daily) 

1:30- 2:00 Spelling 

2:00- 3:00 Playground 

There are two scheduled music periods a week, an art period, two 
rhythms periods, two folk-dancing periods, a science period, and three 
shop periods. 

ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD GROUP 

9:00- 9:20 Arithmetic 

9:20- 9:50 Study 

9:50-10:30 Discussion, Mondays (other days, music or rhythms) 
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10:30-11:30 Yard (daily) 

11:30-12:00 Lunch (daily) 

12:00-12:30 Social studies (daily except Thursday, when art is 

scheduled) 

i :oo- 2 :oo Shop and clay, Mondays (spelling and arithmetic sched- 
uled on Tuesdays and Thursday; creative writing on 
Friday) 

2:00- 3:00 Spelling arithmetic Mondays (folk dancing, Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at this time; Fridays, the class goes to 
the public library) 

TWELVE-YEAR-OLD GROUP 

9 : oo-io : oo Assembly social studies 
i o : oo-i i : oo Shop and clay 
11:00-11:30 Grammar 
11:30-12:30 Small playground 
12:30- 1:00 Lunch (daily) 

1:00- 1:30 Arithmetic (daily) 

1:30- 2:00 Reading 

2:00- 2:30 Square dance 

2:30- 3:00 Chorus 

Periods are also scheduled for creative writing (i), library (2), 
music (2), rhythms (2), art (i). 

THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD GROUP 

9:00- 9:20 Spelling 

9:20-10:00 Social studies (science, twice a week) 
10:00-10:30 Reading (in the library, three times a week) 
10:30-11:00 Grammar, three times a week; penmanship, once a 

week; spelling, once 
1 1 :oo-i i : 10 Yard, three times a week 
1 1 : 10-12 :o5 Rhythms, twice a week 
1 2 : 05-1 2 : 40 Lunch, daily 
12:40- 1:20 Yard, twice a week; arithmetic, three times a week 

1:20- 2:00 Arithmetic, twice a week; music, three times a week 

2:00- 3:00 Shop, twice a week; folk dance, chorus, orchestra, 
twice; and art, once a week 



SPECIAL GROUP 

9:00- 9:20 Spelling 

9:20- 9:45 Reading activities 

9 .*45-io : 2 5 Discussion social science 

10:25-10:30 Fruit juice 

10:30-11:15 Playground 

11:30-12:00 Music (Mon., Wed., Fri.) 



13 Charlton Street 
13 Charlton Street 
13 Charlton Street 
13 Charlton Street 
Hudson Park 
196 Bleecker Street 
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Rhythms (Tues., Thurs.) 196 Bleecker Street 

12:00- 1:00 Crafts (shop) 196 Bleecker Street 
i:oo~ 1:30 Lunch 

1:30- 2:10 Restspecial remedial work 13 Charlton Street 

2:10-3:00 Arithmetic 13 Charlton Street 

Special Activities 

Library ( 1 96 Bleecker Street) Monday, 1 1 : oo-i 1:30 

Library (Hudson Park Public) Friday, 9 : 1 5-1 0:15 

Swimming (Hudson Park Pool) Friday, 2 :oo- 3 :oo 

Candy making (13 Charlton Street) Monday, 9:00-11:00 



LIST OF FIRMS FROM WHOM WE PURCHASE SUPPLIES 

WATER COLORS 
Aljo Manufacturing Company, 130 West 2ist Street. 

We buy powdered colors by the pound, mixing them with 
dextrin, glycerin, and alcohol. The prices of colors vary from 
25 cents a pound for white to 75 cents for scarlet. 

CRAYONS 

Glasner Art Supply, 48 West 48th Street. 

For four-, five-, and six-year olds we use large %-inch kinder- 
garten crayons. We order these in gross lots. Colors include red, 
yellow, orange, green, brown, and black only. Last price, $4.00 
a gross. 

PASTELS 

Glasner Art Supply, 48 West 48th Street. 

Lecturer's chalk red, blue, green, orange, yellow, black, brown, 
white. Ordered in gross lots, last price per gross: white $3.50; 
other colors, $4.00. 

PAINTING PAPER 

Mr. Nathan Mattus Lerman Brothers, 37 East i4th Street, 

Manila drawing paper 56- to 6o-pound paper, 24 x 36 (for 
pastels and crayons). 
Unprinted News 24 x 36 (for water color). 

CLAY 

Western Stoneware Company Monmouth, Illinois. 
Moist clay ordered in i,ooo-pound lots. 

GLAZE, etc. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 45-47 Park Place. 
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LUMBER 
Bleecker Lumber Company, 526 West Broadway. 

HARDWARE 
Garbarino Brothers, 197 Bleecker Street. 

REED 
Krassner and Udowitz, 96 East ist Street. 

SCHOOL PAPERS 

Peckham, Little, & Co., 243 West i7th Street. 

Arithmetic Plain News 6 x 9. 

Writing Plain White Practice paper 7 x 8 1 / 2 . 

We buy colored papers, oak tag, class record books, pencils, 
and other classroom supplies as we need them. 

Drawing paper for four- to seven-year-olds, Manila drawing 
paper for crayons 12 x 18. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 West i2ist Street. 

Can supply almost every need of teacher and classroom in a 
modern school. Offers mimeographed studies for teachers on a 
variety of subjects. Membership, $3.00 subscribers receive the 
catalogue and monthly News Sheet and 10 per cent discount on 
most purchases. Catalogue, 10 cents. 

The general policy of The Little Red School House is to buy as 
much as possible from the neighborhood shops. 



OCCUPATIONS OF PARENTS OF THE LITTLE 
RED SCHOOL HOUSE 

FEBRUARY, 1941 

The following table shows the different occupations of our par- 
ent group and the varying background of the homes from which 
our children come. The range of occupations is broad: we list 69 
for the fathers and 19 for the mothers. The professional group is the 
largest lawyers, doctors, artists, writers, social workers, and teach- 
ers. The largest number of these are teachers (50); lawyers (28) 
come next. We have also, among our fathers, a lieutenant governor, 
a butcher, a chef, a chiropodist, a court officer, an orchestra leader, 
a clergyman, a radio announcer, a shipbuilder, a sea captain, a 
waiter, a carpenter, a banker, nine engineers, six real-estate brokers, 
and four chemists. Almost half of our mothers work (102 versus 
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169) and their occupations range from teaching through law, writ- 
ing, social work, and art to shopkeeping, nursing, and office work. 

We have no figures on family incomes, but they range from a 
few in the upper brackets to others which are in the lowest. Many 
of our parents find even our modest tuition fee a distinct financial 
sacrifice. 

The general home background of our children, therefore, is 
above the average of the general population our parents are en- 
lightened, creative, and intelligent; their children are correspond- 
ingly superior. This accounts in part for the high order of our 
academic rating and for the dynamic and colorful quality of the 
children's writing, their discussions, their art, their dancing and 
plays. But only in part. This same type of teaching in unselected 
public schools has also been proved to yield gratifying results. 

What interests us especially in this table is the fact that the homes 
do differ, many very greatly, from one another and that these 
differences, much more than the similarities, contribute to the rich- 
ness, the eager give-and-take, and the high adventure of our daily 
lives together. 



Accountants 
Actors 

Advertising Men 
Architects 
Art Collector 
Artists 
Auditor 
Authors 

Banker 

Book Publisher 

Bookseller 

Brokers 

Businessmen 

Butcher 

Carpenter 
Chauffeur 
Chef ^ 
Chemists 



Fathers 

to 

3 

7 
3 

i 

16 
i 

5 

i 
i 
i 
3 

7 

i 

i 

i 
i 

4 



Chiropodist 
Clergyman 
Clerks 

Commercial Artist 
Contractor 
Court Officer 
Credit Manager 

Dentists 
Doctors 

Editors 
Educator 
Engineers 
Executives 

Gem Dealer 

Importers 
Insurance Agent 
Investment Counsel 



7 
23 

3 
i 

9 
10 
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Jewelers 
Journalists 

Lawyers 

Lieutenant Governor 

Literary Agent 

Magazine Editor 
Manufacturers 
Merchants 
Millinery Operator 

Orchestra Leaders 
Organizer 

Parole Officer 

Pharmacists 

Photographers 

Probation Officer 

Psychiatrist 

Publishers 



Anthropologist 

Artists 

Authors 

Chemist 
Dancers 
Executive 
Housewives 

Importer 

Interior Decorators 

Lawyers 
Librarians 



2 

5 

25 

i 

i 


Radio Announcer 
Radio Executive 
Railroad Mail Clerks 
Real-estate Brokers 
Research Worker 
Retailers 


i 

4 
6 

i 

2 
I 


Salesmen 
Sea Captain 
Shipbuilder 
Social Workers 
Stage Designer 
Students 
Stylist 


I 


Teachers 


2 

3 
i 


Unemployed 
U. S. Civil Servant 


i 
3 


Waiter 


Mothers 




i 


Nurses 


8 


Office Workers 


i 

2 


Photographer 
Probation Officer 


I 


Real-estate Broker 


169 
I 

3 


Shop Managers 
Shopkeeper 
Social Workers 


3 

2 


Teachers 



I 
I 

2 

6 
i 

7 

6 
i 

i 

3 
i 

2 
I 

'9 

i 
i 



21 



2 

I 

12 

31 



PART II 



The following bibliographies are suggestive only. We offer first 
a list of the main sources of information about children's books and 
general book lists to which have been added a number of inexpen- 
sive book lists issued by Teachers College of Columbia University. 
Our own bibliographies are by no means complete. Only in the 
case of that for the nine-year-old program has any attempt been 
made to cover the field with thoroughness. We offer so extensive 
a list both to indicate the wealth of material available for the study 
of foreign lands, of folk tales, and the like and to indicate from 
how many sources the teacher may draw. At this age also children 
have learned to read freely and independently, and it is important 
to open up to them as wide a field as possible. Our school library 
is well stocked, and the children also use the public libraries. 

It should of course be understood that whue all the books listed 
are read by some of the children, none of the reading matter is 
prescribed for everyone. Many of the books also are read aloud to 
the children by the teacher, and parts of others are used only as 
reference material. 

Each list includes also reference books for teachers. 

SOME STANDARD BOOK LISTS 

Children's Catalog (New York: H. W. Wilson, 1936). 

A dictionary catalogue of 4,000 books classified and listed by 
author, title, and subject with brief critical comments. The 1940 
Supplement lists 750 additional books. 

This is the most comprehensive source available. It is priced, so 
far as this is possible, on a sliding scale so as to come within the buy- 
ing range of schools whose budgets vary widely. 
Realms of Gold in Children** Books, Mahoney, Bertha and Whitney, 

Elinor. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1930, Garden City, New York. 
Five Years of Childretfs 'Books, supplement to the above, published in 
1936. 
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The Right Book for the Right Child. A graded buying list of children's 
books, John Day, New York, 1933- 

Books selected and annotated by a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Library Work with Children of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, graded by the Research Department of the Winnetka Public 
Schools. 

Books on Children's Reading 

Reading With Children, Anna Thaxter Eaton, New York, Viking 

Press, 1940. 
Discussion, book lists by the well known librarian and veteran 

story-teller of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, and reviewer 

of children's books for the New York Times. 
What Books for Children, Guide-posts for Parents, Josette Frank, 

Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1937. 
Includes annotated, classified lists prepared by Children's Book 

Committee of the Child Study Association of America. 
Literature, Old and New for Children, Annie E. Moore, Boston, 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., c. 1934. 
A Guide to Literature -for Children, Walter T. Field, New York, Ginn 

&Co. 

For older children mostly. 
Children's Reading, Lewis Terman and Margaret Lima, New York, 

D. Appleton-Century Co., 1925, 1926, 1931. 

Graded Booklists 

Inexpensive graded booklists are issued by Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University, Eleanor M. Witmer, Librarian, Christine B. 
Gilbert, Supervisor of the School Library Laboratory and Editor. 
Among the booklists recommended are: 

General Lists 

Gifts for the Children's Bookshelves, American Library Association, 
Chicago, 1938, $.02. 

About 100 tides with descriptive notes, selected by the Book 
Evaluation Committee of the A.L.A. Section for Library Work 
With Children. Books are grouped according to age. A good buying 
list for parents and a reading list for the child. 

Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls, American Library Association, 
Chicago, 1938, $.50. 

The Book Evaluation Committee of the Section for Library Work 
with Children of the A. L. A. has compiled this list of books priced 
at one dollar or less. The selection of titles covers a wide range of 
subjects, but is stronger in non-fiction and standard fiction than in 
popular fiction. English editions are included. There is also an excel- 
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lent chart, in which publishers' inexpensive series are evaluated. The 
list is suitable for those libraries whose book funds are limited, but 
discretion in the proportion of inexpensive books is recommended 
by the Committee. 

An Invitation to Ready A List of Titles Recommended by the Mayor's 
Committee for the Selection of Books Suitable for Children in the 
Courts. Dr. Frank J. O'Brien, Chairman. New York Municipal Ref- 
erence Library, 1937, $ 2 5- 

The special committee appointed by the Mayor of New York 
City to consider the use of the book in child guidance has compiled 
a list of 277 titles on reading levels from grades i to 12, arranged as 
follows: Gr. 1-3, 4-5, 6-8, 9-12. 

One Dollar or Less, Lothrop, Edith A., Washington, D. C, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940, U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Pamphlet No. 88, $.05. 

A very useful pamphlet which contains information on inexpensive 
series, inexpensive books not in series, and ten cent books. 

Suggested Books for Indian Schools, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Indian Affairs, Lawrence, Kansas, Haskell Institute, 1938, 
$.15. 

An annotated and selected list of books recommended for use in 
Indian schools throughout the country. Grades i through High 
School. 

Nursery , Kindergarten and Elementary Schools 

A Bibliography of Books for Young Children, Association for Child- 
hood Education, Washington, D. C., The Association, 1940, $.50. 
These books have been chosen by a subcommittee of the Associa- 
tion's Literature Committee, and the list is an excellent bibliography 
for those working with young children from nursery school through 
the third grade. The books are classified according to subjects such 
as, "Animals", "Indians", "Farm Books", "Science", and "Stories of 
Other Lands", and each book is individually annotated and graded. 
Publisher index and title index are included. 

$00 Books for Children, Beust, Nora E., Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, 1940. [U. S. Dept. of Interior. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1939, no. n] $.15. 

Approximately 500 readable books for pre-school and elementary 
school children. Books are divided into three large grade groupings, 
Gr. 1-3; Gr. 4-6; and Gr. 7-8, and the individual books are graded 
within each group and annotated. 

Science Books for the Elementary School, Budd, Ruth, New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1937. Supplement, 1939. Both $.50. 

A list of some of the best science material available for the first 
six grades of the elementary school. 
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Selected Books and Pictures for Children, Dalgliesh, Alice and Scher- 
man, Rita. New York, Educational playthings, 1934. Supplement, 
1939. Both for $.50. 

An interesting selection of books for very young children, grouped 
under subjects, graded and annotated. 

Elementary Science Library, Gordon, Eva L., Ithaca, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University, 1938. (Cornell Rural 
School Leaflet, Vol. 32, no. i, September 1938.) 

An excellent list of science books designed for the teacher's use. 
Reading for Fun in the Elementary School, National Council of 
Teachers of English. Chicago, The Council, 1937, $.20. 

An attractive, well illustrated list of books for elementary school 
children. 

Books for the Young Child, New York (State) University. Albany, 
University of the State of New York Press, 1935, $.05. 

A list of books for nursery school children which grew out of 
actual experimentation with what books children liked and disliked. 
The books are alphabetically arranged, and the annotations are very 
comprehensive. 

Junior High School 

Leisure Readings -for Grades Seven, Eight and Nine, National Council 
of Teachers of English, Chicago, The Council, 1938, f .20. 

A graded and classified bibliography of books suitable for junior 
high school readers. 

Modern American Fiction -for Boys and Girls, Pacific Northwest 
Library Association, Washington State Library, 1938. 

One hundred and thirty-three titles of modern American fiction 
(since 1918) selected for grades 6-9. 

Inexpensive 'Booklists 

Selected List of Ten Cent Books, Morse, Mary Lincoln, Washington, 
D. C, The Association for Childhood Education, 1939, $.15. 

One of the best lists of ten cent books available. Books are chosen 
from the school standpoint, classified under subject, and brief de- 
scriptions of their contents are given. 

Science and Nature Study 

Science and the Young Child, Association for Childhood Education, 
Washington, D. C, The Association, 1936, $.35. 
^ A bibliography which will help teachers in handling science mate- 
rials. There are articles on the place of science in the school, lists of 
science equipment and supplies, and a suggested list of science 
activities. There is a list of books for elementary science, classified 
by subject, graded and annotated. 
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Science Books for the Elementary School, Budd, Ruth, New York, 
Wilson, 1937 (Reading for background, no. 5), $.35. 

A list of some of the best science material available for the first 
six grades of the elementary school. The books are classified and 
annotated and the grading is suggested. 

Animals 

Friends and Companions: Stories of Dogs, Teachers College Library. 
New York, Teachers College Library, Columbia University, 1940. 
(Classroom Literature, Vol. 7, no. 7, February, 1940. $.15.) 

Selected lists, designed to meet the demand for animal stories. The 
books are graded and annotated. 

Communication and Transportation 

Railway Literature -for Young People, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Washington, D. G, The Association, 1940, Free. 

An example of a good free booklist, which includes books and 
periodicals relating to railroads and railway travel. 

Communication Through the Ages, Stoddard, Edith M., and Carpenter, 
Helen S., New York, H. W. Wilson, 1938. (Reading for back- 
ground, no. 6) $,35. 

A bibliography of material covering all phases of communication, 
designed and chosen to provide atmosphere and background for 
junior high school pupils. The list includes books, parts of books, 
pamphlets and pictures, and ranges from science through history and 
biography to fiction. Brief annotations are given. 

Home and Family Life 

Books on Home and Family Life, Budd, Ruth, New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937, $.25. 

This list is devoted to books which supplement classroom activities 
in homemaking. It is divided into two sections: Books for the ele- 
mentary school and books for the junior high school. The titles are 
arranged under such headings as clothing, food, the gracious home, 
manners and hospitality, spending wisely, dressing the family, etc., 
and are annotated. This is an unusual and useful list. 

Other Lands 

A Selected List of Fifty Books Building for International Attitudes 
in Children, American Association of University Women, Washing- 
ton, D. C., The Association, 1934. $.10. 

An interesting, graded, annotated and selected list of books chosen 
for the adequate pictures they present of other countries. 

For Better Understanding of Other Peoples and Goodwill Toward 
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Them, National Council of Teachers of English. International Rela- 
tions Committee, Chicago, The Council, f.io. 

This is not primarily a booklist but a list of projects for literature 
and composition classes and for assembly and community programs. 
However, sources of materials are listed, and books and pamphlets 
are included. It is a valuable list for this type of material. 
Every Land, Newark Public Library. Newark, New Jersey, Public 
Library, 1939. $.05. 

A list compiled in the hope that enjoyable books about other 
countries would lead boys and girls to a wider understanding of their 
kinship with children everywhere. The books are listed by country, 
and are not graded or annotated. 

Negro 

The Negro: A Selected List for School Libraries of Books By or About 
the Negro in Africa and America. Nashville, Tenn., State Dept. of 
Education, 1935. Free. 

A list of books made especially for Negro schools to help Negro 
children acquire a knowledge of, and respect for, the achievements 
of members of their own race. The list is compiled from other 
sources, and the list of these sources is given. Books are divided 
into two sections, one for elementary grades and one for high school 
readers, and brief annotations are included. There is an author and 
title index. The list is somewhat outdated, but it remains useful as a 
basic list. 

History and Biography 

New York City Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, Brady, Mary F., 
and Carpenter, Helen S., New York, H. W. Wilson, 1939. (Reading 
for background, no. u.) $.35. 

A selected bibliography of books, pamphlets and pictures designed 
to provide students in junior and senior high school with interesting, 
vivid information and background for studying the development of 
a great city. The aim in the selection of books has been to show the 
changing manners and customs as the city developed, and to give 
information about the city's early history, its interesting buildings, 
its government, amusements, famous men, and its wide and varied 
interests of all sorts. The books are classified by subjects and the 
individual titles are annotated. 

Children's Books on the Orient, Mead, Mabel C, New York, Children's 
Bookshop, 1937. $.50. 

An excellent bibliography which comprises Miss Mead's "Chil- 
dren's Books on China," published in 1935, and in addition books on 
Hawaii, India, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, the Philippines, Siam, Indo- 
China, the South Seas, and Tibet. The books about each country are 
grouped under headings, such as Fiction, Art and Archeology, Daily 
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Life and Customs, History, etc. Juvenile and adult books are in- 
cluded, and books for "Leaders of Children's Groups" are listed 
in many cases. The books are annotated. 

Background Readings for American History, Roos, Jean Carolyn. New 
York, H. W. Wilson, 1939. (Reading for background, no. i.) $.35. 
A selected bibliography for students, librarians, and teachers of 
history which includes the most readable and useful material to 
interpret the various periods of American history to the junior or 
senior high school student. The books are arranged first by nine 
periods of American history, and under these headings fiction is 
listed first, then readable non-fiction. No text books have been in- 
cluded. This is an excellent list and one which has met a real need. 

Ever Westward: Tales of the Pioneers, Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University, New York, 1939. (Classroom literature, Vol. 
6, no. 6, January, 1939) $.15. 

A list of fiction which deals with the westward movement in 
American history. Only the briefest annotations are given, indicating 
the locale and time of the story and the grade for which it is suit- 



able. There is also a subject and period index. 

New York City in Dutch Days, New York, Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University, 1940. (Classroom Literature, Vol. 7, no. 10, 
May, 1940) $.15. 

A brief and classified and selected list of books on the early days 
of New York City. Books are graded and annotated. 

Bibliography of Indian and Pioneer Stories for Young Folks. U. S. De- 
partment of Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. G, 
Government Printing Office, 1931. 

More of a checklist than a booklist, this bibliography is useful 
only when used with another booklist or with the books in hand. 
Books are listed alphabetically by author, there are no annotations, 
or indexes and grades are given only occasionally. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE NURSERY SCHOOL 
FOUR- AND FIVE-YEAR-OLDS 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT * 

Aldrich, C. A. and M. M., Babies Are Human Beings Macmillan 
Arlitt, Ada Hart, The Child from One to Tiptoe-McGraw-Hill 
Gesell, Arnold, Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child Macmillan 

* Compiled by Miss Jessie Stanton, consulting director of the Harriet Johnson 
Nursery School, New York City. 
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Inskeep, Annie D., Child Adjustment in Relation to Growth and De- 
velopment Appleton-Century 
Isaacs, Susan, Intellectual Growth in Young Children Hzrcourt 

Social Development in Young Children- -Harcourt 

Jennings, Herbert S., Watson, John B., Meyer, Adolf, and Thomas, 
William S., Suggestion of Modern Science Concerning Education 
(Chap. i ) Macmillan 

Rand, Winifred, Sweeny, M. K, and Vincent, E. L., Growth and De- 
velopment of the Young Child Saunders 
Sherbon, Florence, The CA/W-McGraw-Hifl 



Books That Can Be Recommended to Parents * 

Aldrich, G A. and M. M., Babies Are Human Beings Macmillan 
Alschuler, Rose H., et al., Two to Six Morrow 
Bacmeister, Rhoda W., Caring for the Run-About Child Dutton 
Bain, Winifred E., Parents Look at Modern Education Appleton-Cen- 

tury 
Baruch, Dorothy W., Parents and Children Go to School Scott, 

Foresman 

Bell, Evelyn S., and Faragoh, Elizabeth, The New Baby Lippincott 
Biber, Barbara, Children's Drawings: From Lines to Pictures Bureau 

of Educational Experiments 

Boettiger, Elizabeth F., Children's Play, Indoors and Out Dutton 
-- Your Child Meets the World Outside Appleton-Century 
Child Study Association of America, Parent? QuestionsHarper 
De Schweinitz, Karl, Growing Up Macmillan 
Dixon, C. Madeleine, High, Wide and DeepJohn Day 
Isaacs, Susan, The Nursery Years Vanguard 
Johnson, Harriet M., Children in the Nursery School John. Day 
- School Begins at Two New Republic 
Kawin, Ethel, The Wise Choice of Toys-Univ. of Chicago Press (rev. 

ed., 1938) 

Langdon, Grace, Home Guidance for Young Children John Day 
Levy, John, The Happy Family Knopf 
Lowenberg, Miriam E., Food for the Young Child Collegiate Press, 

Ames, Iowa 
Meek, Lois Hayden, Your Child's Development and Guidance Told in 



Powdermaker, Florence and Grimes, Louise S., Children in the Family - 

Farrar 

Pratt, Caroline, and Stanton, Jessie, Before B00fo-Adelphi 
Rose, M. S., Feeding the Family Macmillan 
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Stanton, Jessie, Notes on Block Building Bureau of Educational Ex- 
periments 
Woodcock, Louise P., Life and Ways of the Two-Year-Old-Dutton 

Stories 

Bourgeois, Florence, Molly and Michael Doubleday 

De Angeli, Marguerite, Ted and Nina Doubleday 

Duplaix, Georges, Gaston and Josephine Oxford University 

Flack, Marjorie, Tim Tadpole and the Great Bullfrog Doubleday 

Fleury, Barbara, and Somppe, Lily, The Runaway Deer Macmillan 

Floherty, John J., Fire Fighters Doubleday 

Gag, Wanda, Gone Is Gone Coward-McCann 

Gibson, Lydia, The Teacup Whale Farrar & Rinehart 

Kunhardt, Dorothy, Now Open the Box Harcourt 

Lathrop, Dorothy P., Who Goes There? Macmillan 

Leach, Caroline, Mr. Bradley's Car Stokes 

Neikirk, Mabel E., Oscar, the Trained SealGrosset 

Orton, Helen F., Snappy, the Puppy-Dog-McBndQ 

Pitkin, Royce S., Maple Sugar Time Stephen Daye 

Pryor, William C., The Fire Engine Book Harcourt 

Pryor, William C. and Helen S., The Streamline Train B00 Harcourt 

Richards, Laura E., Tina Lirra Little 

Sewell, Helen, Blue Barns Macmillan 

Sherrill, Dorothy, Story of Sleepy Sally GreenBerg 

Sondergaard, Krueger, The Little Fir Tree Gazette Press 

Vorse, Mary Ellen, Skinny Gets Fat William R. Scott 

Waring, Ruth A., and Wells, Helen, Puddle-'Bjmd 

More Storybooks 

Baruch, Dorothy W., A Day with Betty AnneHarper 
Beskow, Elsa, Aunt Green, Aunt Brown, and Aunt Lavender . 

Tale of the Wee Little. Old Woman-ttwper 

Pellets New Suit Harper 

Brock, Emma L., Too Fast for John Knopf 

The Greedy Goat Knopf 

To Market! To Marketf-Knopf 

Brown, Margaret W., Country Noisy Book William R. Scott 

The Fish with the Deep Sea S?mlesDutton 

When the Wind B/eiu-Harper 

Bryan, Dorothy and Marguerite, Johnny Penguin Doubleday 

There Was Tammief-Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Cooperating School Pamphlets: Streets; Boats and Bridges; Trains- 

John Day 
Dalgliesh, Alice, The Little Wooden Farmer Macmillan 
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Donaldson, Lois, Karl's Wooden Horse-Whitmzn 

Evers, Helen and Alf, The Merry MouseFzrrax & Rinehart 

Flack, Marjorie, Angus and the Cat Doubleday 

Angus and the D&& Doubleday 

Angus and the Goat Doubleday 

and Karl Larsson, What to Do About M olly-Houghton 

Story About Ping Viking 

Gag, Wanda, Millions of Cats Coward-McCann 
Hader, Bertha and Elmer, Tooky Longmans 
Huber, Miriam, Skags the Milk Hone American Book 
Kuh, Charlotte, The Fireman Macmillan 

The Policeman Macmillan 

The DeliverymenMzcmdlan 

The Motorman--M.acmitt.aii 

The PostmanMacimlhn 

Lacote, Y., and Brown, Margaret W., The Children's Year Harper 
Literature Comm. of Assn. for Childhood Education, Told Under the 

Blue Umbrella Macmillan 
Lindman, Maj. J., Snipp, Snappy Snurr and the Red Shoes Whitman 

Snippy Snapp, Snurr and the Gingerbread Whitman 

Snipp y Snappy Snurr and the Big Surprise Whitman 

Mitchell, Lucy S., The Here and Now Story BookD\Mon 

Another Here and Now Story BookDufton 

Read, Helen S., Grandfather's FarmScribner 

Mr. Brown's Grocery Store Scribner 

Engine's Story Scribner 

Jip and the Firemen Scribner 

Billy's Letter Scribner 

Mary and the Policeman Scribner 

Picture Books 
The following books may be found in the five and ten cent stores: 

Tale of Corally Crothers 

Baby Animals and Their Mothers 

Friendly Animals 

The City 

The farmer 

Mother Goose 

My Book of Trains 

My Book of Ships 

Our Animal Friends 

Three Little Kittens 

Book of Airplanes 
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Poetry 

Aldis, Dorothy, Everything and Anything Medici Society 

Hubbard, Alice L., and Babbitt, Adeline, The Golden Flute-John Day 

Literature Comm. of Assn. for Childhood Education, Sung Under the 

Silver Umbrella Macmillan 

Milne, A. A., When We Were Very Young Dutton 
Stevenson, R. L., A Child's Garden of Verses 
Tippett, James S., The Singing Farmer World Book 

Busy CarpentersWorld Book 

7 Live in a City Harper 

-7 Spend the Su 



A World to Know Harper 

7 Go a-Traveling Harper 

Music Books 

Coleman, Mrs. Satis N., and Thorn, Alice G., Singing TVrae Reynal & 

Hitchcock 

Another Singing Time Reynal 

MacCarteney, Laura Pendleton, Songs for the Nursery School WWs 

Music Co. 

van Loon, Hendrik W., The Songs We SingSimon 
Whitlock, Virginia, Come and Caper G. Schirmer 



BOOKS TO BE READ TO CHILDREN IN CONNECTION 
WITH A MANHATTAN PROGRAM 

Poetry 

Field, Rachel, Taxis and Toadstools Doubleday 
Hubbard, Alice, and Babbitt, Adeline, The Golden F/z# Reynal 
Keelor, Katherine, Along the "Busy River E. M. Hale & Co., Milwaukee 
More, A. E., ed., Poems of Today E. M. Hale & Co., Milwaukee 
Stevenson, R. L., A ChilcFs Garden of Verses 
Tippett, James S., 7 Live in a City Harper 
7 Go a-Traveling 



200 Best Poems s & 10$ Stores 
Various Anthologies 

Storybooks 

Baruch, Dorothy W., Big Fellow Harper 

- Big Fellow at Work Harper 

Cooperating School Pamphlets: Trains; Boats and Bridges; Streets 

John Day 
Edelstat, Vera, A Steam Shovel for Mel Stokes 
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Floherty, John J., The Guardsmen of the 

Huber, Miriam B., Skags, the Milk Horse- American Book 

Kuh, Charlotte, City Series: The Captain; The Delivery Men; The 

Engineer; The Fireman; The Motorman; The Policeman; The Post- 

man MacmiUan 
Lent, Henry B., Full Steam Ahead Macmillan 

- Clear Track Ahead! Macmillan 

- Tugboat Macmillan 

Lincoln School Staff Members, Picture Scripts: Aeroplanes; Binkie and 
the Firemen; Boats; Bread; Fire! Fire!; The Fireboat; Tabby and the 
Boat Fire; Old Strawberry and Molly; Oimey, the Postal Dog; Penny 
Penguin; A Story of Milk; Trains; The Tugboat-E. M. Hale & Co., 
Milwaukee 

Meigs, Cornelia, The Wonderful Locomotive-Mzcmfllan 

Miller, Jane, Ji??my the GrocerymanlftQughton 

-- To Market We Go Houghton 

Mitchell, Lucy S., Here and Now Story Book-Dutton 

-- Another Here and Now Story BookDntton 

Pryor, William Clayton, The Fire Engine B00& Harcourt 

- The Steamship B00 Harcourt 
-- The Train B00-Harcourt 
-- The Dirigible Book Harcourt 

Swift, Hildegarde Hoyt, Little Blacknose-Harcowt 



BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR SEVEN-YEAR-OLDS 

For Use by the Teacher 

Collins, Francis A., Our Harbors and Inland Waterway s Century 

Federal Writers' Project, New York Panorama (American Guide Se- 
ries) Random House 

La Guardia, Mayor F. H., New York Advancing, World's Fair ed. 
Chy Record Office, N.Y.C. 

Leyson, Burr W., Fighting Fire Dutton 

Meister, Morris, Water and Air Scribner 

Mitchell, Lucy S., and Lambert, Clara, Manhattan Now and Long Ago 
Macmillan 

New York City CharterCity of New York 

Pryor, Helen S. and William C, Water Wealth or Waste Hzrcourt 

Rexf ord, Frank A., Our City, New York Allyn 

Van Metre, Thurman W., Trains, Tracks and Travel Simmons- 
Boardman 

Tramps and Liners Doubleday 

Poetry Anthologies Use material appropriate for age level 
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For the Child 

(This does not include all books for children to use in reading period 

themselves.) 

Bliss, Helen G, Honorable G0tf-Crowell 

Bonner, Mary G., Sir Noble, the Police HorseKnopf 

Conklin, Irving, Guideposts of the Sea Macmillan 

Credle, Ellis, The Goat That Went to School Grosset 

de Angeli, Marguerite, A Summer Day 'with Ted and Nina. Doubleday 

Diffin, Charles W., Gray Smoke Garden City 

Disney, Walt, The Walt Disney Pinocchio Random House 

Jiminy Cricket Random House 

Figaro and Cleo Random House 

Disraeli, Robert, Here Comes the Mail Little, Brown 

Donaldson, Lois, Smoky, the Lively Locomotive Whitman 

Du Bois, William P., The Three Policemen Viking 

Emerson, Caroline D., The Magic Tunnel Stokes 

Flack, Marjorie, Humphrey Doubleday 

Floherty, John J., Fire FzgAm/ Doubleday 

Gay, Zhenya, and Crespi, Pachita, Manuelito of Costa Rica Messner 

Hader, Berta and Elmer, Billy Butter Macmillan 

Hall, Esther G., Mario and the Ctera Random House 

Henderson, Le Grand, Augustus and the River Bobbs-Merrill 

Augustus Goes South Bobbs-Merrill 

Hill, Helen, and Maxwell, Violet, Rudi of the Toll Gotfe-Macmillan 

Hogan, Inez, The Twin Seals Dutton 

Hurd, Edith T., Engine, Engine, No. 9 Lothrop 

Johnson, Margaret, Tally-HoHzrcourt 

Justus, May, Mr. Songcatcher and Company Doubleday 

Kahmann, Mable Chesley, Sinfi and the Little Gypsy GtftftRandom 

House 

Lenski, Lois, The Little Train Oxford 
Lida, The Little French Farm Harper 
Lofting, Hugh, Dr. Doolittle-Stokes 
Lowitz, Sadyebeth and Anson, General George the Great Grosset 

Barefoot AbeGrosset 

Tom Edison Fields Out Grosset 

The Cruise of Mr. Christopher Columbus Grosset 

Meigs, Cornelia, The Wonderful LocomotiveMacmilhn 

Mother Makes ChristmasGiosset 

Mitchell, Lucy S., The Here and Now Story Book Dutton 
Naumburg, Elsa H., Lambert, Clara, and Mitchell, Lucy S., Skyscraper 

John Day 

Neikirk, Mabel E., Oscar, the Trained Seal Grosset 
Nelson, Margaret W., Pinky Finds a Home Holiday House 
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Paull, Grace, Gloomy the Camel Viking 

Peck, Anne M., and Johnson, Enid, Wings over Holland Macmillan 

Pryor, William C, Fire-Engine Book Harcourt 

Rogers, Frances, Big Miss Liberty Stokes 

Seuss, Dr., Horton Hatches the Egg-Random House 

Tarry, Ellen, Janie Belle-Garden City 

Tompkins, Jane, The Beaver Tiumj-Stokes 

Tousey, Sandford, Cowboy TofimyDoubleday 

Wadsworth, Wallace C., The Modern Story B00-Rand 

Wells, Rhea, Coco the G00-Doubleday 



BIBLIOGRAPHY-LEARNING TO READ 

Betts, Emmett A., The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficul- 
ties Row 

Brueckner, Leo J., and Melby, Ernest L., Diagnostic and Remedial 
Teaching Houghton 

Gates, Arthur L, The Improvement of Reading Macmillan 

Bord, G. L., and Russell, D. H., Methods of Determining Read- 
ing ReadinessTeachers College 

Gillingham, Anna, and Stillman, Bessie W., Remedial Work for Read- 
ing, Spelling and PenmanshipSackett and Wilhelms, N.Y. 

Grizzell, Emit D., American Secondary Education Nelson 

Hildreth, Gertrude H., Learning the Three RV-Educ. Pubs., Phila- 
delphia 

Hildreth, Gertrude, and Wright, Josephine L., Helping Children to 
ReadTezchets College 

Pyle, William Henry, Psychology of the Common Branches Warwick 

Stanger, Margaret A., and Donohue, Ellen K., Prediction and Preven- 
tion of Reading DifficultiesOxford 

Storm, Grace E., and Smith, Nila B., Reading Activities in the Primary 
Grades Ginn 



BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR EIGHT-YEAR-OLDS' CURRICULUM 

ON INDIANS 

Books for Teachers 

Bolton, Reginald P., Indian Life of Long Ago in the City of New York 
-J.Graham, N.Y. 

Indian Notes and Monographs-Museum of Amer. Indian, Heye 



Foundation 
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Indian Paths in the Great Metropolis Museum of Amer. Indian, 

Heye Foundation 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Forty-seventh Annual Report, i$2$~ 

50 Smithsonian Inst. 

Buttree, Julia M., Rhythm of the Redman Barnes 
Curtis, Natalie, The Indians' Book Harper 
Mitchell, Lucy S., and Lambert, Clara, Manhattan Now and Long Ago 

Macmillan 

Patch, Edith, and Fenton, Carroll L., Desert NeighborsMacmSian 
Salomon, Julian H., Book of Indian Craft and Indian Lore Harper 
Wissler, Clark, The American IndianOxford 
Indians of the United States Doubleday 

Southwest Indims 

Allen, Philippa, Whispering Wind Follett 
Armer, Laura A., Waterless Mountain Longmans 
The Trader's Children Longmans 



Butler, Eva, Two Little Navahos Dip Their Sheep-E. M. Hale & Co., 

Milwaukee 

Cannon, Cornelia J., The Fight for the Pueblo Houghton 
De Huff, Elizabeth W., Five Little K atchinas Houghton 

Taytay's Memories Harcourt 

Taytay's Tales Harcourt 

Swift-Eagle of Rio Grande Rand 

Fellows, Muriel H., The Land of Little Rain Winston 
Hogner, Dorothy G, Navajo Winter Nights Nelson 
Scacheri, Mario and Mabel, Indians Today Harcourt 
Scott, Lena B., Darim Boy of the Pueblos Winston 

Children's Favorites 

Eastern Woodlands 

Bunce, William H., Son of the Iroquois Macrae 
Keelor, Katherine L., Little Fox Macmillan 
LaRue, Mabel G., Hoot Owl Macmillan 
Phillips, Ethel C, Eide-the-Wind-Houghton 

Plains Indians 

Deming, Therese, Little Eagle Laidlaw 

Hooker, Forrestdne, Star; the Story of an Indian Pony Doubleday 

LaRue, Mabel G., Little /TzJ/dro Macmillan 

Morcomb, Margaret, Red Feather StoriesLyons & Carnahan 

Phillips, Walter S. (El Comancho), Indian Tales for Little Folks-Phtt 

Salt, Harriet, Young Hawk and His Pony Macrae 
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General 

Rolling, Holling C, The Book of Indians-fhtt & Munk 
Linderman, Frank B., Old Man Coyote-John Day 
Indian Why Stories Scribner 



BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR NINE-YEAR-OLDS 

Reference Books 

Bronson, Wilfrid S., Pollwiggle's Pragrew-MacmiUan (Life history of 
a frog) 

Bulfinch, Thomas, Golden Age of Myth and Legend-Stokes 

Casner, Mabel B., and Peattie, Roderick, Exploring Geography 
Harcourt 

Coleman, Satis N., Bells Rand 

Comstock, Anna B., Handbook of Nature Study Comstock (Trees, 
birds, flowers, animals, scientifically accurate) 

Crommelin, Emeline G., Famous Legends Appleton-Century (Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, etc.) 

Du Chaillu, Paul B., The Viking Age (2 vols.) -Scribner 

Fenton, Carroll L., Along the Hill Reynal (A simple reference book 
on geology) 

Frye, Alexis E., New Geography Ginn 

Fuller, Raymond T., Along the Shore John Day 

Along the Brook John Day 

Gall, Alice C, and Crew, Fleming H., Flat Tail-Oxford 

Wagtail-Oxford 

Ringtail Oxf ord (Animal stories with good information) 

Guerber, Helene A., The Book of the Epic Lippincott 

Huntington, Ellsworth, Living Geography, Book II Macmillan 

Jordan, David Starr, and Gather, Katherine D., High Lights of Geog- 
raphy (Europe) World Book 

Leith, Mrs. Disney, Iceland Macmillan 

Lord, Russell, Behold Our LandHonghton 

Patch, Edith, Holiday P^d-Macmillan 

Holiday Meadow Macmillan 

Holiday Hill Macmillan 

Holiday Shore Macmillan (Nature study information scientifi- 
cally accurate) 
Petersham, Maud and Miska, Foods from the Field Winston 

TransportationWinston 

Earth's Treasures Winston 

Things We Ifre-Winston 
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Plutarch's Lives Nelson (Retold by Weston) 

Reed, William Maxwell, The Earth -for Sflw-Harcourt 

The Stars for Sam Harcourt 

and Bronson, Wilfrid S., The Sea -for Sam Harcourt 

Scudder, Horace E., Book of Legends Houghton 

Sears, Paul, Deserts on the March Simon 

Smith, J. Russell, Human Geography (Vol. i) Winston 

Spicer, Dorothy, The Book of FestivalsWomms Press 

Stevens, Bertha, Child and the Universe John. Day 

Synge, Margaret B., The Book of Discovery Putnam 

Tappan, Eva, Heroes of the Middle ^gej-Harrap 

Thompson, Pearson M., Peeps at Many L&nds Macmillan 

Washburne, Carleton W., and Mrs. Heluiz, Story of the Earth and 

Sky Appleton 

Wiese, Kurt, Karoo, the K07Z0r00~Coward 
Wallie, the JF0/ra$ Coward-McCann 



Peeps at Many Lands 

Compton's Encyclopedia 

Ten Billion Little Dams Conservation Service, Nov., 1938 

Saving Our Soils Conservation Service, Nov., 1938 

Grierson, Elizabeth W., Ireland Macmillan 

McMurry, Frank Norton, and Parkins, A. E., Elementary Geography 

Macmillan 

Schott, Helena G, Czechoslovakia Macmillan 
Spaull, Hebe, Baltic States Macmillan 
Thompson, Pearson M., Sweden Macmillan 

Denmark Macmillan 

Little Waters U. S. Dept. Agriculture 

White, William G, Made in Russia "Knopf 

National Geographic Magazine (August, 1922; July, 1930; Oct., 1928) 



Poetry 

Conkling, Hilda, "Poems by a Little GirZ Stokes 

de La Mare, Walter, Peacock Pie Holt 

Field, Rachel, Toadstools and Taxis Doubleday 

Milky, Edna St. Vincent, Poems for Young PeopleHzxiper 

Rossetti, Christina, Sing Song Macmillan 

Sandburg, Carl, Early Moon Harcourt 

Skinner, Ada Maria, and Wickes, Frances F., A Child's Own Book of 

Verse Macmillan (Vols. I & II, 6-7 yrs. old, Vol. Ill slightly older 

children) 
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Thompson, Blanche J., Silver Penmes Macmillan 
Untermeyer, Louis, This Singing World Harcourt 

Yesterday and Today Harcourt 

Literature Comm. of the Assn. for Childhood Education, Sung Under 
the Silver Umbrella Macmillan 

Saints and Legends 

Bernstein, Allen M., Do-Re-Mi of the Nibelung Ring Greenberg 
Jewett, Sophie, God's Troubadour, St. Frazoy-Crowell 

Little Flowers of St. Francis Litde 

Lownsbery, Eloise, Saints and Rebels Longmans 

Salway, Cecile, and Salway, Billie, Children on the Map-Garden City 

Song Books 

Botsford, Florence H., Folk Songs of Many People Schirmer 

Botsford Collection of Folk Songs Schirmer 

Davison, Archibald T., and Surette, Thomas Whitney, A Book of 

Songs (An excellent collection of folk songs and folk music) ~ 

Schirmer 
De Koven, Reginald, Robin Hood (A children's opera story to be 

sung, told, dramatized; adapted by Lois Van Haupt) Schirmer 
Sharp, Cecil J., English Folk Songs for School Barnicott & Pearce 
English Folk Chanteys Barnicott & Pearce 

Russia 

Carpenter, Frank G., Europe (pp. 324-43; 348-84) American Book 
Hillyer, Virgil M., Child's Geography of the World (pp. 286-95) 

Century 

Packard, Leonard O., Nations as Neighbors (pp. 423-41) Macmillan 
van Loon, Hendrik W., Geography (pp. 240-261) Simon & Schuster 

English 

Colum, Padraic, The Island of the Migfey Macmillan 
Far) eon, Eleanor, The Old Nurse? s Stocking Basket Stokes (Ten de- 
lightfully told stories with humor and variety) 
Jacobs, Joseph, Celtic Fairy TalesPutnam 

English Fairy Tales Miles 

Indian Fairy Tales Putnam 

More Celtic Fairy Tales Putnam 

Pyle, Howard, The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood Scribner 
The Story of King Arthur and His Knights-Scnbner 
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Irish 



Bennett, Richard, Hannah MwV Doubleday 
-- Shaivneen and the Gander- Doubleday 
Burns, Thomas, Terrence O'Hflra-Harcourt 
Casserly, Anne, Michael of IrelandHarper 

- Whins on KnockattanHarper 
Colum, Padraic, A Boy in Eirinn Dutton 

- Forge in the Forest Macmillan 

- The Big Tree of Bunlahy Macmillan 

- The King of Ireland's S07Z Macmillan 

Fitzpatrick, Kathleen, The Weans of Roiuarlan Coward-McCann 

Joseph, Jacobs, Celtic Fairy Tales Burt 

-- More Celtic Fairy Tales Putnam 

Leamy, Edmund, The Golden Spears Longmans 

Lynch, Patricia, The Turf-Cutters' Donkey Dutton 

MacManus, Seumas, Donegal Fairy Stories Doubleday 

Morse, Katherine, The Pig That Danced a Jig Dutton 

Nolan, Jeannette C, Red Hugh of Ireland Harper 

O'Grady, Standish, Triumph and Passing of Cuculain Stokes 

- The Coming of Cuculain Talbot 
In the Gates of the North Stokes 
-- The Flight of the Eagle-Stokes 

Sackett, Rose M., Three Tunes for a Flute Macmillan 

Stephens, James, Irish Fairy Tales Macmillan 

Van Stockum, Hilda, The Cottage at Bantry Bay Viking 

Yeats, William Butler, Irish Fairy and Folk Tales Modern Library 

Yonge, Charlotte M., Two Penniless Princesses Macmillan 

Young, Ella, The Unicorn 'with Silver Shoes Longmans 

-- The Wondersmth and His Son Longmans 

-- The Tangle-Coated Horse Longmans 

Central European 

Bayley, Dorothy, and Wheeler, Opal, Millet Tilled the SW/ Dutton 
Blaisdell, Elinore Falcon, Fly Back Messner 

Bock, Vera, and Kelly, Eric, A Girl Who Would Be Queen-McClurg 
Borski, Lucia Mereka, The Jolly TailorLongmans 

and Miller, Kate B., Gypsy and the Bear Longmans 



Brandeis, Madeline, The Little Swiss Wood Gm;r Flanagan 

Brock, Emma, High in the Mountain Whitman. 

Buff, Mary, Kobi: A Boy of SwtzerlandVfldng 

Byrde, Elsie, Polish Fairy Book-Stokts 

Carpenter, Frances, Tales of a Basque Grandmother Doubleday 

Cooke, Donald, Nutcracker of NurembergWinston 

Daugherty, Sonia, Broken Song Nelson 
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Mashinkcfs Secret Stokes 

D'Aulnoy, Marie G, Children's Fairy Land-Holt 

The White Cat and Other Stan'^-Macmillan 

Dole, Nathan Haskell, White Duckling and Other Stories Crowd! 

Filmore, Parker, Czechoslovak Fairy Tales Harcourt 

Gag, Wanda, Tales from Grimm Coward 

Gardner, Monica, PolandEhck 

Henderson, Bernard Lionel, and Calvert, Charles V., Wonder Tales of 

Old Tyrol-Stokes 

Jacobi, Elizabeth, The Adventures of ^^w-Macmillan 
Keller, Gottfried, Fat of the G#-Harcourt 
Lang, Andrew, Crimson Fairy Book Longmans 

Tartan TW^-Longmans 

Leypsac, Paul, It's Perfectly True and Other StonV^-Harcourt 

Miller, Elizabeth G, Pran of Albania Doubleday 

Neumann, Daisy, Sperli the Clock-Maker Macmillan 

Perrault, Charles, Tales of Mother Goose as First Collected in 1696 

Home and School Classics 

Tales for Children from Many Lands Heath 

Petersham, Maud F., Miki Doubleday 
Pogany, Nandor, The Hungarian Fairy Book Stokes 
Potter, Edna, Land from the Sea Longmans 
Preston, Helen B., Blue Nets and Red Sails Longmans 
Pyle, Katharine, Fairy Tales from Many Lands Dutton 
Seredy, Kate, The Good Master Viking 

The Singing Tree Viking 

Wolff, Carl F., Pale Mountains Putnam 

Folk Tales of Various Places 

Bernhard, Josephine, and Le Valley, E. F., The Master Wizard Knopf 
Dalgliesh, Alice, Happily Ever After Scribner 
Lee, Frank Harold, Folk Tales of All Nations Coward 
Piper, Watty, Folk Tales Children Love-Phtt & Munk 
Pyle, Katharine, Wonder Tales Retold-Little 
Stockton, Frank R., The Queen's Museum and Other Fanciful Tales 
Scribner 

Russian 

Artzybasheff, Boris, Seven Simeons Viking 

Carrick, Valery, Animal Picture Tales from Russia Stokes 

M ore Russian Picture Tales Stokes 

Picture Tales from the Russian Blackwell 

Valery Carrick' s Picture Folk Tales-Stokes 
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> Valery Carriers Tales of Wise and Foolish Animals-Stokes 

Curtin, Jeremiah, Fairy Tales of Eastern Europe-McBnde 
Debogorii-Mokrievich, Vladimir Karpovick, When I Was a Boy in 

Russia Lothrop 

Grishina, Nadejda, Peter Pear-Stokes 
Harper, Theodore A., Red Sky Viking 
Haskell, Helen K, Katrmka-Dutton 

Katrinka Grows Up Dutton 

Peter, Katrinka' s Brother Dutton 

Houghton, Louise S., The Russian Grandmother's Wonder Tales- 

Scribner 

Lamb, Harold, Kirdy Doubleday 
Lustig, Sonia, Roses of the Wind Doubleday 
Mazer, Sonia, Masha, a Little Russian Girl Doubleday 
Polevoi, P. N., Russian Fairy Tales Stokes 
Ransome, Arthur, Old Peter's Russian" Tales Nelson 
Skariatina, Irina, Little Era in Old Russia Bobbs Merrill 
Tolstoi, Leo N., Where Love Is, There God Is Also-CroweH 
Wheeler, Post, Russian Wonder Tales Appleton 

Scandinavia md the North 

Adams, Julia Davis, The Swords of the Vikings Dutton 

Vaino, A Boy of New Finland Dutton 

Andersen, Hans Christian, Fairy Tales and Legends Oxford 

Fairy Tales Harper 

Fairy TW^Heinemann 

Ashbjornsen, Peter Christen, Fairy Tales from the Far N07tfc Grosset 

Baldwin, James, The S0mp0 Scribner 

Bay, Christian J., Danish Fairy and Folk Tales Harper 

Bowman, James Cloyd, and Bianco, Margery, Tales from a Finnish 

Tufa Whitman 
Burglon, Nora, The Ghost SW0-Litde 

Children of the Soil Doubleday (A story of Scandinavia) 

Sticks Across the ChimneyHoliday House 

Buxton, Ethel M. W., Stories of Norse Heroes- Crowell 
Bjornson, Bjornstjerne, Sunny Hilly a Norwegian Idyll Macmillan 
Byrne, Bess, With Mikko Through Finland McBride 
Colum, Padraic, The Children of Odin Macmillan 
D'Aulaire, Ingri, Children of the Northern Lights 

Ola Doubleday 

Ola and Blaken Doubleday 

Davis, Helene E., The Year Is a Round TM/zg-Harper 
Deutsch, Babette, Heroes of the KalevalaMessner 
Finland's SagaMessner 
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Everson, Florence, The Comng of the Dragon Ships Dutton 
Falkberget, Johan, Broomstick and SnowflakeMacmfllan 
Fillmore, Parker, The Laughing Prince Harcourt 

Wizard of the Nort h Harcourt 

Mighty Mikko Harcourt 

The Shoemakers Apron Harcourt 

French, Allen, Heroes of Iceland tittle 

Gall, Alice, and Grew, Fleming, Top of the World-Oxford 

Gudrun, Thorne Thomsen, East of the Sun and West of the Moon- 

Macmillan 

Hall, Mrs. Angus, Icelandic Fairy Tales Burt 
Hall, Jennie, Viking Tales Rand 
Hamsun, Marie, A Norwegian Family Lippincott 
Hanson, Lida S., Eric the RerfDoubleday 
Hertzman, Anna, When I Was a Girl in Sweden Lothrop 
Hosford, Dorothy G., Sons of the Volsungs Macmillan 
Johnston, Charles H. L., Our Little Viking Cousins of Long Ago Page 
Lagerlof, Selma, The Wonderful Adventures of Nils Doubleday 

Further Adventures of Nils Doubleday 

Lattimore, Eleanor F., The Seven Crowns Harcourt 
Mabie, Hamilton W., Norse Stories Rand 
Martineau, Harriet, Feats on the Fjord Macmillan 
Mawer, Allen, The Vikings Cambridge University Press 
Olcott, Frances J,, Wonder Tales from Baltic Wizards Longmans 
Olcott, Virginia, Erik and Britta Silver, Burdett 

Olaf and Ane Silver, Burdett 

Owen, Ruth Bryan, Castle in the Silver Wood Dodd 

Picture Tales from Scandinavia-Stokes 

Denmark Caravan Dodd 

Palm, Amy, Wanda and Greta at Broby Farm Longmans 
Perkins, Lucy Fitch, The Norwegian Tivins Houghton 
Poulsson, Emilie, What Happened to Inger Johanne Norwood Press 
Pyle, Katharine, Heroic Tales from the N0w Lippincott (Olaf the 

Glorious; Wind of the Vikings; Wandering Monday) 
Shannon, Monica, Dobry Viking 
Snedden, Geneva, Leif and Thorkel World Book 
Stein, Evaleen, Our Little Norman Cousin of Long Ago Page 
Stroibe, Clara, The Norwegian Fairy Book (transl. by Martens, 

Frederick H.) -Stokes 

The Swedish Fairy Book Stokes 

Topelius, Zacharias, Canute Whistlewinks Longmans 
Turngren, Annette, Flaxen Braids-Nelson 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas, Tales of Wonder Doubleday 
Wilmot-Buxton, Ethel Mary, Stories of Norse Heroes-Crowed 
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Spanish and Italian 



Capuana, Luigi, Italian Fairy Tales Button 

Fyleman, Rose, A Princess Comes to Our T0?OT-Doubleday 



BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEN-YEAR-OLDS 

THE HEBREWS 

Books for Teachers 

Browne, Lewis, Stranger Than Fk#07z-Macimllan (A short history 
of the Jews from earliest times to present day.) 

Comins, Harry L., Early Life of the Hebrews N. Y. Committee for 
School Extension 

Connelly, Marc, Green PasturesFrench 

Solis-Cohen, Emily, ed., Hanukkah: The Feast of Lights Jewish Pub- 
lication Soc. of Amer. 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmar, My Life with the Eskimo Macmillan 

Untermeyer, Louis, Moses (novel) Harcourt 

Books -for Children 

Bonser, Edna, How the Early Hebrews Lived and Learned Macmillan 
Mohr, Louise M., Palestine and Syria Rand 
Stirling, Rev. John F., An Atlas of the Life of CMrt-Revell 
Stoddard, Anne, Young Heroes of the Bible Appleton-Century 
Wade, Mary H., Our Little Jewish C0w7Z Page 

EGYPT 

Books for Teachers 
Introduction 
Baikie, James, Great Ones of Ancient Egypt A. & C. Black (Good 

use after easier books) 
Breasted, James H., Ancient Times Ginn (Excellent for sweep of 

history) 
Gosse, A. Bothwell, The Civilization of the Ancient Egyptians Nelson 

Histories 

Breasted, James H., A History of Egypt Scribner (Very detailed, 

chronological excellent) 
Maspero, Gaston, The Dawn of CiwlizationMacmSlan (A great deal 

of source material, a clear statement of problems, well written. 

Takes up to Feudal period.) 
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Rostovtzeff, Mikhail I., A History of the Ancient World-Oxford 
(General but good pictures) 

Source Books 

Baikie, James, Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus-Hunting-RdigioMS Tract 

Society 

Botsford, George W., Source Book of Ancient Hrt0ry-Macmillan 
Breasted, James H., Ancient Records of Egypt-Umv. of Chicago Press 
Erman, Adolf, Literature of the Ancient Egyptians Dutton 
Van Doren, Mark, and Lapolla, G., Junior Anthology of World Poetry 

Boni 

Industries) etc. 

Clarke, Somers, and Engelbach, Reginald, Ancient Egyptian Masonry 

-H. Milford 

Lucas, Alfred, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries Longmans 
Lutz, Henry F., Textiles and Costumes Among the Peoples of Ancient 

Near Ezrt-Stechert 
Neuburger, Albert, The Technical Arts and Sciences of the Ancients- 

Methuen 

Eighteenth Dynasty 

Baikie, James, The Amarna, Age Macmillan 

Weigall, Arthur, The Life and Times of Akhnaton Putnam (Much 

more readable than Baikie. The two make a very complete study. 

Source material included.) 

Fiction and Nonfiction to Be Read by Teachers 

Budge, E. A. Wallis, The Mummy Macmillan 

Glanville, Stephen R. K., Daily Life in Ancient Egypt Routledge 

(British Museum, excellent) 
Mann, Thomas, Joseph and His Brothers; Young Joseph; Joseph in 

Egypt Knopf 
Morrison, Lucile P., The Lost Queen of Egypt Stokes (Beautifully 

written book of Akhnaton's reign. Adult language, but tens should 

be able to come up to it.) 
Petrie, W. M. Flinders, Social Life in Ancient Egypt Houghton (A 

general introductory guide to Egyptian Collections at British Mu- 
seum. Can be had by sending $i to Museum) 
General Introductory Guide to British Museum 
Egyptian collectionmore recent than Social Life of Ancient Egypt 

compilation. $1.50 
Wilkinson, Sir J. Gardner, The Manners and Customs of the Ancient 

Egyptians (3 vols.) Dodd (Fine pictures, an old book but very 

thorough on customs, crafts, food, etc. Probably best collection of 

pictures) 
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Children's Study Books 

Baikie, James, Ancient Egypt A.. & C. Black (Good use after easier 

books) 

Best, Susie M., Egypt and Her Neighbors Macmillan 
McGuire, Edna, Glimpses into the Long Ago Macmillan 
Mills, Dorothy, Book of Ancient World for Younger Readers Putnam 

(More difficult than those listed, very readable, good chapters on 

cities, pharaoh, houses, temples) 
Mohr, Louise M., Egyptians of Long Ago Rand (Easy reading, good 

information, fifth-grade reading level, clear illustrations) 
Perry, Walter S., With Azir Girges in Egypt Mentzer (Easy reading, 

modern and ancient, excellent photographs. Fifth-grade reading 

level, good information.) 
Wells, Margaret E., How the Present Came from the Past Macmillan 

(Rambling, very easy reading) 

Fiction and Nonfiction Children Should Read 

Berry, Erick, Honey of the Nile Story of the rule of AnkhesentaAton 
and her boy husband Tutankhamun Oxford (To be read by teacher 
although many descriptions can be read to children) 
Gere, Frances K., Once upon a Time in Egypt Longmans (A picture 

book with well written descriptions.) 
Himes, Vera C., Pepi and the Golden H#u? Crowell 
Howard, Alice W., The Princess Runs Away Macmillan 
Sokar and the Crocodile Macmillan (Easy reading, good pic- 
tures) 

Lamprey, Louise, Children of Ancient EgyptLittle 
Meadowcroft, Enid, The Gift of the River Crowell (History of 

Egypt told in a delightful way. Children read it as a story book.) 
Morrison, Lucile P., The Lost Queen of Egypt Stokes 
Weigall, Arthur, Laura. Was My Camel Stokes (A very funny book 
by an Egyptologist about his pets.) 

Pictures 

British Museum postcards. About 15 cents a set. Book of the Dead, 
Egyptian glass, Egyptian models, wall paintings, etc. 

Encyclopedic par 1'image: L'Egypte Libraire Hachette. Costs about 
30 cents. Can be cut up, pictures small but plentiful. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Study Sheet. 5 or 10 cents. Buildings, 
amusements, food, animals, boats. 

Geography 
For Teachers 
Ludwig, Emil, The M/e-Viking 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

For Teacher 

Gregory, Wm. K., and Roigneau, Marcelle, Introduction to Human 

Anatomy Amer. Museum of Natl. History 

Levine, Milton I., and Seligmann, Jean H., The Wonder of Life-Simon 
Williams, Jesse F., Healthful Living Macmillan 
Williams-Ellis, Amabel, How You Are Afcate-Macmillan 

Charts 

Furneaux, William S., Minder's Anatomical Manikin of the Female 
Body (revised by Ethel Mayer) American Thermo-Ware Co., N.Y. 

Michel, Gustave H., Chart of Osteology Dr. G. H. Michel, 3808 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. (Shows skeleton in the flesh and the 
internal organs with their relation to the skeleton) 

Chart of Arterial, Venous and Nervous Systems Michel 

Chart of Muscular System with arterial and nervous relations- 
Michel 



BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE ELEVEN-YEAR-OLDS 

Teacher Reference Suggestions 

Pirenne, Henri, Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe 

Harcourt 

Robinson, James Harvey, Medieval and Modern TimesGitm 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences Edwin R. A. Seligman and Alvin 

Johnson Macmillan 

Reference Books and Textbooks for Children 

Cottier, Joseph, and Jaffe, Haym, Map-Makers Little 

Hall, Jennie, Our Ancestors in Europe Silver 

Hartley, Dorothy, and Elliot, M. M., The Life and Work of the 

People of England: nth, i2th and i^th CenturiesPutnam 
The Life and Work of the People of England: i$th Century 

Putnam 
The Life and Work of the People of England: ifth Century 

Putnam 

Hartman, Gertrude, Medieval Days and Ways Macmillan 
The World We Live in and How It Came to Be Macmillan 
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Mills, Dorothy, The Middle AgesPumam 

Quennell, Marjorie and C. H. B., History of Everyday Things in Eng- 
land, 1066-17$$ Scribner 

Outhwaite, Leonard, Unrolling the Map Reynal 
Tappan, Eva., When Knights Were Bold Houghton 
Williams-Ellis, Amabel, and Fisher, F. J., The Story of English Life 
Coward-McCann 

Some Books Done Over for Children from Original Sources 

Brooks, Noah, Story of Marco Polo Century 
French, Allen, The Story of Grettir the Strong Diitton 
Tales of Chaucer: The Canterbury Tales Done into Prose by Eleanor 
Far] eonHale 

Some of the Fiction Used by Class * 

Duff, Charles, The Truth About Columbus and the Discovery of 

AmericaRandom House 

Finger, Charles Joseph, Courageous Companions Longmans 
Hodges, C Walter, Columbus Sails Coward-McCann 
Kelly, Eric P., The Trumpeter of Krakow Macrnillan 
Lansing, Marion F., Magic Gold Little 
McMurtrie, Douglas C., and Farran, Don, Wings for Words: The 

Story of Johann Gutenberg and His Invention of Printing "Rand 
Strong, L. A. G., King Richard's Land Knopf 

Science Suggestions 

Comstock, Anna B., Handbook of Nature-Study (1939 ed.) Comstock 
Publishing Co. (Interesting material and extensive bibliography in 
all branches of natural science) 

Eipper, Paul, Animals Looking at You Blue Ribbon 

Fabre, Jean Henri, Book of InsectsTudor 

Ilin, M., Men and Mountains "Lippmcott 

Reed, W. Maxwell, The Stars for Sam Harcourt 

Spitz, Armand N., Pinpoint Planetarium Holt 

* These books may be supplemented from the extensive list of books for chil- 
dren summarized in the Medieval section of those two valuable bibliographies of 
children's fiction Realms of Gold and Five Years of Children's Books by Bertha 
Mahony and Elinor Whitney Doubleday. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TWELVE-YEAR-OLDS 

Reference Books for Teachers 

Adams, James Truslow, The March of Democracy-Scribner 

Bowers, Claude G., Jefferson and HamiltonHoughton 

Hacker, Louis M., The United States: A Graphic History Modem 

Age 

Jameson, J. Franklin, ed., Original Narratives of Early American His- 
tory Scribner 

Mencken, H. L., The American LanguageKnopf 
Parrington, Vernon L., Mam Currents in American Thought (Vol. I) 
Harcourt 

Books for Children 

Fiction 

Bailey, Carolyn S., Children of the HandcraftsV'dting 

Boyd, James, Druvns Scribner 

Cormack, Maribelle, and Alexander, W. P., Land for My Sons 

Appleton 

Davis, Julia, Peter HaleDutton 
Fox, Genevieve, Border Girl Little 
Pace, Mildred M., Early American Scribner 
Snedeker, Caroline D., Uncharted Ways Doubleday 
Srillman, Albert L., Drums Beat in Old Carolina Winston 

General 

Bridenbaugh, Carl, Cities in the Wilderness Ronald 

Church, Albert Cook, Whale Ships and Whaling-W. W. Norton 

Coffin, Charles G, Old Times in the Colonies-- Harper 

Dulles, Foster Rhea, America Learns to Play Appleton-Century 

Dunbar, Seymour, A History of Travel in America A. Wessels 

Earle, Alice M., Child Life in Colonial D0yj-Macmillan 

Colonial Days in Old New York Empire State Book Co. 

Costume of Colonial Times Empire State Book Co. 

Stage Coach and Tavern Day s Macmillan 

Federal Writers' Project, Stories of New JerseyBarrows 
Hartman, Gertrude, The Making of a Democracy John Day 
Robinson, Ethel F., and Thomas P., Houses in America-Viking 
Wright, Richardson L., Hawkers and Walkers in Early America- 
Lippincott 

Biography 

Eaton, Jeanette, Young Lafayette Houghton 

Gray, Elizabeth J., Penn Viking 
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Lisitzky, Gene, Thomas Jefferson Viking 

Nicolay, Helen, Boy's Life of Washington- Appleton-Century 

Parry, Edwin S., Betsy Ross, Quaker Rebel-Winston 



BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLDS 

AMERICAN HISTORY (1680-1850) 

For Teachers 

Beard, Charles A. and Mary R., Rise of American Civilization 

Macmillan 

Dow, George F., The Arts and Crafts in New England Wayside Press 
Dunbar, Seymour, History of Travel in America (Vol. i, 2, 4) 

A. Wessels 

Faulkner, Harold, Economic History of the United States Macmillan 
Jameson, J. Franklin, ed., Original Narratives of Early American His- 

tory Scribner 

Lisitsky, Gene, Thomas Jefferson Viking 
McMaster, John B., History of the People of the United States 

Appleton-Century 
Sandburg, Carl, Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years Harcourt 

Abe Lincoln Grows Up Harcourt 

Semple, Ellen C., American History and Its Geographic Conditions 

Houghton 

For Children 

Adams, Rudolph G., Pilgrims, Indians and Patriots Little 
Bailey, Carolyn S., Children of the Handcrafts Viking 
Barstow, Charles L., Colonists and the Revolution Appleton-Century 
Coffin, Charles C, Old Times in the Colonies Harper 
Commager, Henry S., and Nevins, Allan, eds., The Heritage of Amer- 
icaLittle 
Earle, Alice Morse, Child Life in Colonial D#yy Macmillan 

. Colonial Days in Old New York Empire State Book Co. 

Costume of Colonial Times Empire State Book Co. 

Home Life in Colonial Days Macmillan 

Hart, Albert Bushnell, Colonial Children (Source Readers in American 

History, Vol. I) Macmillan 
Huberman, Leo, Man's Worldly G00<&-Harper 

"We the P*0pte"-Haiper 

Irving, Washington, Knickerbocker's History of New York Burt 
Lamprey, Louise, In the Days of the Colonists Stokes 
Langdon, William C., Everyday Things in American Life Scribner 
Hartman, Gertrude, These United States and How They Came to Be 
Macmillan 
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MacElroy, Mary H., Work and Play in Colonial Days Macmillan 
Mitchell, Lucy S., North AmericaMzcrmRan 

-- Bowman, Eleanor, and Phelps, Mary, My Country, 'Tis of Thee 
Macmillan 

Stories for Children on Colonial and Revolutionary Times 

Austin, Jane G., Standish of Standish Houghton Mifflin 

Bailey, Carolyn, Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days Flanagan 

Barr, Amelia E., The Bow of Orange Ribbon-Dodd 

Boyd, James, Drums Scribner 

Benet, Rosemary, and Stephen V., A Book of Americans Farrar 

Bennett, John, Barnaby Lee Appleton-Century 

Boyd, Thomas, The Shadow of the Long Knives Scribner 

Bowles, Ella S., Children of the Border Lippincott 

Clay, Charles, Young Voyageur Oxford 

Cormack, Maribelle, and Alexander, William P., Land for My Sons 

Appleton 

Crowiifield, Gertrude, Alison Blair Button 
-- Joscelyn of the Forts Button 
Curtis, Alice T., A Little Maid of old New YorkPerm 
Darby, Ada Claire, Hickory-Goody Stokes 
De Angeli, Marguerite, Skippack School Doubleday 
Dix, Beulah M., Blithe McBride Macmillan 
Douglas, Amanda M., Little Girl in Old Detroit Dodd, Mead 
Dwight, Allen, Drums in the Forest Macmillan 
Johnson, Margaret S., A Spaniel of Old Plymouth Hzrcouxt 
Kauffman, Reginald W., Mad Anthony's DmmmerMzcmttlzn 
Kenton, Edna, With Hearts Courageous Liveright 
Knipe, Emilie, and Alden A., Maid of Old Manhattan Macmillan 
Lamprey, Louise, Days of the ColonistsStokes 
Leetch, Dorothy L., Annetje and Her Family Lothrop 
Meadowcroft, Enid, The First Year CroweU 
Meigs, Cornelia, Master Simotfs Garden Macmillan 
- Trade TFiwJ-Little 
-- As the Crow Fto Macmillan 



Nida, William L., Following the Frontier Macmillan 

Orton, Helen F., The Gold-Laced C^^-Stokes 

Pyle, Howard, The Story of Jack Eallistefs Fortune Appleton- 

Century 

Quinn, Vernon, War-faint and Powder-Horn Stokes 
Roberts, Walter A., Sir Henry Morgan Covici 
Robinson, Gertrude, Winged FeetDutton 
Seawell, Molly E., A Virginia Cavalier Harper 
Sickels, Eleanor M., In Calico and CrinolineViking 
Singmaster, Elsie, The Long Journey Houghton 
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Smith, Mary P. W., The Boy Captive of Old Deerfield-Little 
Stillman, Albert L., Drums Beat in Old Carolina Winston 
Turpin, Edna, Littling of Gaywood-R.zndom House 
Wilder, Laura L, Little House on the PrairieHarper 

Stories of American History During First Half of Nineteenth Century 

Aldrich, Bess S., A Lantern in Her Hand Appleton-Century 
Altsheler, Joseph A., Apache Gold Appleton-Century 

Free Rangers- Appleton-Century 

The Riflemen of the Ohio Appleton-Century 

Bowles, Ella S., Children of the Border Lippincott 

Brown, Harriet C., Grandmother Brown's Hundred Years Little 

Bruce, Henry A., Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road Macmillan 

Bullen, Frank T., The Cruise of the Cachalot Appleton-Century 

Bush, Bertha A., A Prairie Rose Little 

Butterworth, Hezekiah, In the Boyhood of Lincoln Appleton-Century 

Gather, Willa, My AntoniaHoughton 

Charnley, Mitchell V., Jean Lafitte, Gentleman Smuggler Vikmg 

(photoplay ed., The Buccaneer Grosset) 
Churchill, Winston, The Crossing Macmillan 

Richard Carvel Macmillan 

Cleghorn, Sarah N., A Turnpike LadyHolt 

Cooke, Grace M., The Fortunes of John Hawk Appleton-Century 

Crownfield, Gertrude, Freedom's Daughter Dutton 

Dana, Richard H., Two Years Before the Mast Macmillan 

Darby, Ada C., Sometimes Jenny Wren Stokes 

Skip-Come-a-Lou Stokes 

Davis, Julia, No Other White Men Dutton 
Dwight, Allan, Kentucky Cargo Macmillan 
Edmonds, Walter D., Chad Harma-LitdQ 

Rome Haul Little 

Finger, Charles J., Cape Horn Snorter Houghton 

Fox, Genevieve, "Border Girl Little 

Gardiner, Alice C., and Osborne, Nancy C., Good Wind and Good 

Water Viking 

Grey, Katharine, Rolling Wheels Little, Brown 
Grinnell, George B., Beyond the Old Frontier Scribner 
Grosvenor, Johnston, Boy Pioneer Harper 
Hawthorne, Hildegarde, Concord's Happy Rebel Longmans 
Hewes, Agnes D., The Codfish Musket-Doubhdzy 
Hough, Emerson, The Covered !70g07Zr-Appleton 
Knipe, Emilie and Alden, Lucky Sixpence Appleton 
Lovelace, Maud, Early Candlelight John Day 
Lynn, Escott, Free Soil Lippincott 
Malkus, Alida S., Caravans to Santa Fe-Harper s 
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McNeil, Everett, In Texas with Davy Crockett-Dutton 
Meader, Stephen W., Boy 'with a Pack Harcourt 
Meadowcroft, Enid, By Wagon and Fte#0<# Crowell 
Parton, Ethel, Runaway Prentice Viking 
Quick, Herbert, Vandemar&s Folly Grosset 
Roberts, Elizabeth M., The Great MeadowVSting 
Rourke, Constance M., Davy Crockett Harcourt 
Skinner, Constance L., Andy Breaks Trail Macmillan 

Becky Landers Macmillan 

Silent $0 MacmiUan 

Snedeker, Caroline D., The Beckoning Road Doubleday 
Stoddard, William O., Errand Boy of Andrew Jackson-Lotixop 
Thomas, Lowell J., Hero of the VincennesTrlQughton. 
Twain, Mark, Life on the Mississippi Harper 
White, Stewart E., The Long Rifle-Sun Dial 



BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR MUSIC 

NOTE: Only books written in English or translated into English are 
mentioned. Also only books in a single volume, excepting Grove. There 
are many other more extensive works for reference in the city libraries. 

Those which are indispensable are starred. 

Allen, Warren D., Philosophies of Music History American Book 
Andrews, Edward D., Gift to Be Simple: Songs, Dances and Rituals of 

the American Shakers Augustin 
Aubry, Pierre, Trouveres and Troubadours Schirmer 
Bauer, Marion, Twentieth Century Music Putnam 
Birge, Edward B., History of Public School Music in the United States 

Ditson 

Buttree, Julia M., Rhythm of the Red Ato-Barnes 
Coleman, Satis, Your Child's Music John Day 
Dalcroze, Jacques, Eurythmics, An and Education J$zrnes 
Densmore, Frances, American Indians and Their Music Womans Press 
DeRusette, Louise, Music Under Eight Dutton 
Duncan, Edmonstoune, Story of Minstrelsy Scribner 
Einstein, Alfred, Short History of Music Knopf 
Ferguson, Donald N., History of Musical Thought Ctofts 
Finger, Charles J., Frontier Ballads Doubleday 
Grove, George, Dictionary of Music and Musicians Macmillan 
Howard, John T., The Music of George Washington's Time Ditson 

Our American Music Crowell 

Hughes, Charles, Chamber Music in American Schools Charles Hughes, 
N.Y. (Excellent bibliography and list of instrumental material) 
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Idelsohn, Abraham Z., Jewish Music in Its Historical Development 
Holt 

Jackson, George P., White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands-Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 

Leichtentritt, Hugo, Music History and Ideas Howard University 

Meyer, Dorothy T., Introduction to Music Appreciation and History 
Ditson (Chronological charts of historical events in their relation to 
music) 

Mursell, James L., and Glenn, Mabelle, Psychology of School Music 
Teaching Silver, Burdett 

Nef, Karl, Outline of the History of Music Columbia University 

Pratt, Waldo S., The New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians 
Macmillan 

Reese, Gustav, History of Medieval Music Norton 

Rix, Frank R., Voice Training for School Children Barnes 

Russell, Louis A., The Commonplaces of Vocal Art Ditson 

Sachs, Kurt, World History of the Dance Noiton 

History of Instruments Norton 

Waterman, Elizabeth, Rhythm Book Barnes 

Song Material for Use in Nursery School * 

MacCarteney, Laura P., Songs for the Nursery School Willis Music Co. 
Sharp, Cecil J., ed., Nursery Songs from the Appalachian Mountains 

Novello 
Twelve Songs for Children Oxford University Press and Carl 

Fischer 

Thorne, Alice, and Coleman, Satis, Singing Time John Day 
Warner, Lorraine, ed., Kindergarten Book of Folk Songs (Concord 

Series No. 9) Schirmer 
Zanzig, Augustus D., ed., Concord Series No. 7 Schirmer 

Selected List of Song Material for All Grades 
NOTE: Those starred are essential to a minimum collection. 

*Altman, Shalom, ed., The Judectn Songster Young Judea 

* Archer, John B., ed., Girl Scout Songs Words and Melodies Girl 

Scouts, Inc. 

Bantock, Granville, zoo Folk Songs of All Nations Ditson 
*Botsford, Florence H., ed., Botsford Collection of Folk Songs, Eng- 
lish versions by American Poets, Vols. i, 2, 3 Schirmer 
*Botsford, Florence, Universal Folk Songster Schirmer 
*Brown, Florence, and Boyd, Neva, eds., Old English and American 
Songs Fitzsimmons (Harmonizations by Gertrude Shoemaker) 
* All this material may be used for older children as well, with the exception 
of "Singing Time," by Satis Coleman. 
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*Buchanan, Annabel M., ed., Folk Hymns of America]. Fischer 

(Notes and Reading Matter) 
*Clark, Kenneth, ed., Everybody Sing Book Paul Pioneer 

* Keep On Singing Paul Pioneer 

*Colcord, Joanna, Songs of American Sailormen Norton 
*Coleman, S., and Jorgenson, E. K., eds., Christmas Carols from Many 

Countries Schirmer 
Davis, Fred J., and Ferris, Tozer, eds., Sailors' Songs or Chanties 

Boosey, London 
*Davison, Archibald T,, Surette, Thomas W., and Zanzig, A. D., eds., 

Concord Series No. 14 Words and Melodies Unison and Part 

Singing Schirmer 
Davison, Archibald T., and Surette, Thomas W., eds., Concord Series 

No. 15 Words and Melodies Unison and Part Singing Schirmer 
*Dearmer, Percy, Williams, R. Vaughan, and Shaw, Martin, The Ox- 
ford Book of CarolsOxford Press 
*Downes, Olin, and Siegmeister, Elie, Treasury of American Song 

Howell & Soskin 
Duncan, Edmonstoune, ed., Minstrelsy of England, Vol. u, Collection 

of English Songs, Historical Notes Augener 
Dykema, Peter W., Earhart, Will, and McConathy, Osbourne, Tivice 

55 Flus Conmwnity Songs Birchard 
Girl Scouts, Sing Together Girl Scouts, Inc. 
Johnson, James Weldon and J. Rosamund, Book of American Negro 

Spirituals, Vols. i and 2 Viking 
Larkin, Margaret, Singing Cowboy Knopf 
Linscott, Eloise Hubbard, Folk Songs of Old New England Macmil- 

lan (Words, Melodies and Descriptive Material) 
Lomax, John A. and Alan, eds., American Ballads and Folk Songs 

Macmillan 

Lomax, John A. and Alan, Our Singing Country Macmillan 
McConathy, Osbourne, Music-Highways and Byways Silver, Burdett 

(Words, Melodies and Reading Material) 
*Newell, William W., Games and Songs of American Children 

Harper 
*Niles, John Jacob, Schirmer's American Folk Song Series , Set 18 

Schirmer (Ballads, Carols, Tragic Legends) 
Perham, Beatrice, ed., Grooving Up with Music, Book u Neil & Kjos 

(Songs and Reading Material) 

Rickaby, Franz, Ballads and Songs of the Shanty B<?y Howard Uni- 
versity 

Ryan, Grace L., Dances of Our Pioneers Barnes 
Sandburg, Carl, ed., American Songbag Harcourt 
Sharp, Cecil J., ed., Folk Songs from Somerset Simpkin, London 
Sharp, Cecil J., 700 English Folk Songs (Notes on Songs) Ditson 
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Smythe, Augustine T., Sass, Herbert Ravenel, et al., The Carolina Low- 
Country Macmillan 

Thomas, Jean, and Leader, Joseph, eds., Singitf Gatherirf (Tunes from 
Southern Appalachian Mts.) Silver, Burdett 

Tobitt, Janet, ed., Yours for a S0#g Janet Tobitt, 416 W. 33rd St., 
N.Y.C. 

Whittaker, Gillies W., ed., The Oxford Graduated Round Book 
Oxford Press 

Wolf, Hugo, Fifty Songs Schirmer 

Wyman, Loraine, and Brockway, Howard, eds., Lonesome Tunes 
Gray (Folk Songs from Kentucky Mountains) 

*Zanzig, Augustus D., ed., Singing America Birchard 

Selected List of Collections of Piano Materials for Use in Rhythms 

Hofer, Mari, Music for the Child World Clayton Summy, Chicago 
Oesterle, Louis, ed., Early Keyboard Music Schirmer 
Schott Edition No. 1400-6., Das neue Klavier-Buch (German) Schott's 
*Sons 

Schuman, Robert A., Album for the Young Schirmer 
Waterman, Elizabeth, ABC of Rhythmic Training Clayton Summy, 

Chicago 
Whidock, Virginia, ed., Come and Caper Schirmer 

Folk Songs from any of the collections mentioned above are appro- 
priate for use in rhythms. Improvisations at the piano are essential at 
certain times for accompanying the rhythms. Any standard piano 
material can likewise be used. 



PART III 



These samples of children's writing are offered by way of illus- 
tration only. No attempt has been made to make the selection on 
the basis of literary merit, although literary promise may be evi- 
dent in some of the poems and stories. As may be expected the 
greater part of the writing grows direcdy from the experiences 
the children have had. The younger ones write of their visits to the 
river, the bridges, the boats, the trains, and the sea; they speak of 
smoke "like ropes whirling," of the "stumpy little tugboats," of 
the men of the Sanitation Department who "must know fids." They 
set down what they see in their own language, in fresh, direct, and 
simple terms. We encourage this kind of first-hand writing from 
the earliest years on. Long before they themselves can write we 
have them dictate to us, and encourage them to use words and ex- 
pressions which are unhackneyed, vivid, and natural. For we be- 
lieve that the more freshly an experience is recorded, the better is 
it remembered. Moreover, the more completely children learn to 
express what they have experienced in the past, the greater becomes 
their capacity to savor new experiences. They also grow in the 
ability to understand the experiences of other people, to imagine 
and then to feel what they went through, even peoples divided 
from them by periods in history as witness the Indian poems writ- 
ten by the eights, the peasant poems of the nines, the Hebrew chant 
of the tens, the Puritan or the pioneer writings of the twelves. 

In several places in the text we have discussed how we help 
children to write. (See Chapter IV, p. 47, Chapter VIII, pp. 68-9, 
Chapter IX, p. 91, and Chapter XII, p, 116.) Four essentials must 
be kept in mind. The first is that children must have something to 
write about a vital first-hand experience such as a trip or a group 
enterprise is one of the strongest incentives for expression. Secondly, 
the children must be encouraged to write of their experiences in 
fresh and vivid language. Thirdly, children must be emotionally 
free and untroubled: the writing of unhappy or repressed children 
is usually of a low order, as is evident from the examples cited on 
p. 130, passim. Fourthly, the teacher should have a sense of lan- 

3*4 
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guage and an appreciation of fine literature. In our own classes for 
teachers, and in other centers where training is offered in progres- 
sive practices, much emphasis is placed on creative writing, as well 
as painting, dancing, sculpture, and the like. The teacher who has 
sensed the releases and the satisfactions of creative expression is by 
that much better able to appreciate and guide the creative efforts 
of others. 



WRITING BY SIX-YEAR-OLDS 
The Williamsburg Bridge 

A great cement bottom 
Two big ladders to hold the bridge, 
Steel cables strung along the bridge, 
Long and wide and strong- 
Going from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 

Water under us 

An animal boat going up the river 
Like a barn on water. 
Tugs pulling railroad trains, 
Trucks hauling big loads, 
Benches just standing there. 
Cars going up and down- 
Trains going up a steep hill, 
Trolleys with their cables, 
Train tracks down below 
Cars going 'cross the bridge, 
Gas tanks big and strong. 
A freighter standing in dock, 
Skyscrapers just very still. 

Group poem 

Seagulls 

Swish, swash went the water 

A seagull ducked his head again and again. 

The boat made noises, 

Seagulls flied and flied, 

So beautiful, so beautiful. 

The waves seem to say 

Come in and play this lovely day. 

All sizes of boats, all kinds of boats 

Floating along, floating along. 

M. A. 
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Hoboken 

At the dock we had to wait until the man opened the gate. Here 
come the people! Gallop, gallop, gallop! We walked on to the ferry 
boat and it felt very shaky because it was tied on to the dock and it 
was bobbing up and down and going in and out. Waves were moving 
it around. When the big trucks came on to the ferry, the ferry boat 
moved too. It screeched and screeched. 

When we started across the river we saw the paddle wheel of an- 
other ferry boat. It really looked like some kind of a train wheel. It 
was going round and round in the water, pushing the water back, and 
that made foam white foam like soap suds. It looked like salt too. As 
we went along seagulls swooped down and came up from the water 
with fish in their mouths and then flew away. 

There were some boats too, oil boats, ocean liners, tug boats, ferries 
bringing cars back and forth, tankers, and motor boats. 

When we docked in New Jersey the boat felt shaky again. We went 
into a big station. Trains and trains were there streamlined locomo- 
tives, steam trains, electric trains, going and coming, going and coming. 

One was a dining car; one was a sleeping car; one was the kitchen; 
one was a baggage car. Men were riding everywhere on little cars 
taking bundles and baggage to the train. 

Black smoke coming out black black- 
Rolling and puffing out of the engine. 

Steam was sizzling out as the steam engine backed out. The smoke 
poured out again. 

On the way back a seagull stood on the pole and didn't take the 
trouble to move. It looked happy, peaceful and calm. When we left 
the dock its wings flapped and flapped. 

There were no passenger trains back in New York only freight 
trains on the elevated railroad. 

--Group story 

Train Cars 

Choo, choo, 

Chug, chug, 

See the trains marching in a steady line. 

First the coal car, 

Second the passenger car, 

Third the dining car, 

Fourth the sleeping car, 

Last, last, 

Caboose, caboose. 

-Jf. Q. 
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That Bridge 

The bridge big and long 
So high up 

Big steamers can go under it. 
It lets cars go over the river. 
It looks like a man standing, 
One leg in Manhattan, 
One leg in Brooklyn. 

Four children 

Lines from Miami Beach 

The moon shines over the water 

Like a silver castle in the middle of the woods. 

Pretty moon, pretty moon 

How you shine on the water, on the sea, 

You like every water that you shine on. 

Way out on the sea 

When you look out over the water 

Y\ou see nothing but sky. 

On the beach you find shells. 

The more you look the more you find. 

The sky is blue, almost black, 
And the stars are like tiny tin foil, 
And the moon shines brightly. 

The bell-buoys in the night time 
Twinkle like lights in the sky. 

-ZXB. 

To the Hudson 

We went to the Hudson and saw a steamship full of cargo. We saw 
them those men unloading. We saw them carry bags of peanuts over 
too. 

They have a deck below the ship that's called a hold and we saw the 
corn sticks that they use for brooms too. 

We went on board the boat, we did, and we explored and went on 
the captain's deck. 

There is a music room and a dining room and we went up on the 
captain's bridge. We saw a European ship. And there were funny little 
wagons they had going in and out in and out of the great ocean liner. 
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First the ship will go to Boston for its first trip. Imagine an ocean 
going liner going to Boston (with one smoke stack). And we saw an- 
other ocean liner. Did you know those boats have a different kind of 
anchor? They have a point. 

We saw the bow; we saw the stern of the boat too. 

The sailors sleep in an awful place. They sleep down where there is 
hardly any air. 

We saw the stumpy little tugboats. Ferry boats going back and forth 
with ships blowing their horns. 

We saw life boats that carry thirty-seven people besides the rowers, 
and there were special life preservers for children, too. 

We saw a derrick on the front of the ship rather the bow. 

It was a hard time to get across that big street coming and going. 

The boat is leaving at five P.M. today. 

Group story 



WRITING BY THE SEVENS 

Smoke 

Smoke is white and looks strange against the dark. 
It has all kinds of curls and turns around, and is like 
ropes whirling around, and like a spring. 

Sometimes it's all blurry. 

Sometimes it looks like a witch growing from the ground 

and getting bigger, and then it bends down like an eel. 

Sometimes it whirls around, and ties up with other pieces of it, 

and then it looks like strings going around and all 

tangled up, and then a piece of cloth going through it. 

Then it curls up and breaks off, 
and it vanishes into the air. 

Department of Sanitation 

Today the y's went on a trip. We got off the bus and we looked on 
the East River. It was right near us. As we were walking along I 
looked in a big door and I saw it was a bus station. 

We walked down to the corner and saw an American flag and there 
was another big door. We looked in and it was where we wanted to 
go. One of the men saw us and we came in. Then he said that he'd 
show us the little plows. 

He had two plows. Fkst he showed us the new type which was very 
different from the old type, because the new type had a windshield 
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wiper and it had 2 headlights and the old type did not have headlights 
or a windshield wiper. And the old type had solid rubber tires but the 
new type had plain rubber tires. 

Then we saw 2 trucks that pick up snow and dump the snow into 
trucks. Then after the trucks were filled they went to a river and 
dumped and came back for another load. One of them was like the 
ones that were out in the streets last winter. It had big rollers. It went 
into piles of snow and then the snow went in the rollers and went into 
a fan and the fan went around very fast and the snow went up a spout 
into the trucks. I think he said it could load a truck in 50 seconds of 
a minute. 

And the other truck had one side of it where the driver sat and it 
was like a bridge across the snow belt. There were big hands on the 
bottom and they worked like hands. If you were pulling sand in 
towards your knees it would be the same way that the snow hands 
worked. 

After that we saw what looked like an old time garbage truck but 
had a body inside of it and it was orange. He said that it was a salt and 
sand truck, mixed. When there was just a little snow storm and not 
enough for the plows to go out that truck went out sprinkling salt and 
sand. After that we saw die newest garbage truck. 

After that we went into an office and we stood in it for a minute 
and the telephone rang. The man in the office answered. After he was 
through another man wanted to call up someone. He wanted another 
man who was some place to write a note to us. He did on an electrical 
typewriter and some of it was "If you know your letters this will be 
easy" If anything is wrong he sends out a note to all the companies 
at once. 

Then as we were going out the man in the office gave me the receiver 
and I listened and the only thing I heard because there was so much 
noise was "tonight is going to be cloudy" and then he took it away 
and I went up stairs. 

And what do you think we saw when we got up there. 

A big table with lots of pop and cake and plates and paper napkins 

Fulton Fbh Market 

Today we went on a trip to the Fulton Fish Market. They sold all 
the fish to the stores. He said we could go Tuesday or Wednesday but 
there would be more buying on Wednesday. 

We went on the subway and rode one station and then we got off 
and walked back a little ways and we saw all the fish. And there was 
tremendous scales. They put all the fish on those scales and the scales 
were all through the fish market. 

And there was men in little rooms; and there was shelves made in the 
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wall like counters. There was one man in each room and the rooms were 
here and there. The man had a knife and lots of fish were in the little 
room and he was taking the fish and cutting them open and putting 
them in the box. 

After we walked on a little ways and had seen all the different kinds 
of fish and there was eels and sardines and there was a man and we 
stopped and he gave us all some fish, 3 or i or 2 and Jan got quite 
a lot and so did Jonny. 

We walked a little more to the end of the Fulton Fish market and 
we turned around and walked back a block. We walked across the 
street and stayed close together because it was an awful big street. 
There were big trucks and little trucks and cars. We got across and 
we walked out on to a pier and the Brooklyn Bridge was right up 
close. We could see the Brooklyn Bridge very plainly and we could 
see all the trucks and cars crossing and they would be awful big buses. 

After we had looked for a minute or two and had seen the fishing 
boats, as we were walking out we saw a sail on a fishing boat that was 
tied up. We saw the sail going up and after we stood there a man 
came up and said he'd tell us what the ship caught. He said some of the 
time the fishing boats were out 2 weeks and it depended on how long 
it took to get the big boat filled. There was 2 little boats on the big 
boat and I guess they went out in those boats and when they got filled 
they brought it back to the big ship and they came back and forth 
until the big ship was filled. Then it came back into the East River and 
just before it came into the harbor there was a little house on the end 
of the pier and before they come in they had to stop at that little house 
and pay a dollar tax, so they could come in the Fulton Fish market 
and unload. There was 3 fishing boats in. 

We saw some seagulls all lined up on the building. They looked like 
statues of birds. We saw one seagull come right down on the pier 
and we all kept quiet and it looked a lot like a duck because the beak 
was long as a duck, and quite flat but not quite as wide. They had long 
feet which weren't like the ducks because ducks have short feet but 
the sea gulls have webbed feet and ducks have webbed feet. 

After we had seen the boats we looked back and saw the ice crusher 
at work. The ice crusher was there because they needed it to crush 
the ice to put in the fishing boats and there were big hunks of ice and 
lots of pieces of ice standing up on tip altogether not made together 
but they were all standing together. 

The Hotel Kitchen 

Men with whiskers 
And high white caps, 
White shirts, white pants, 
And white aprons. 
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Standing by high black ovens, 
"Watching pies, pulling out pies, 
Laying them down on a hot table. 

Men with white pants, 

Black vests, white aprons, no caps, 

Washing dishes. 

Little steam coming from the hot water. 

Reddish black lobsters, in a big drawer of fish. 
And a drawer of ice, to keep the fish cold. 

One man standing at the side. 
Three big copper pots, big thingsgolden, 
Half of the pot shiny and half of it not, 
Standing on a low grate, steam rising, 
And the pots turning black on the outside. 
Vegetable soup. 

A long row of stoves sort of silver, 

Very hot; a cook with a big stick like a fork. 

Sticking in the fork, to see if it .was finished. 

Under big copper pots, little red and blue flames, 
Zig zagging up and down, one disappears, 
And another one comes, , 

The Lafayette Hotel Kitchen. 

children 



WRITING BY THE EIGHTS 

Southwest Indians 

The Earth Children 

the earth children 
Need much rain. 
Our earth mother has much pain, 
Our sun father is giving us too much sun, 
The earth mother must send eagle to cool people, 
To send more rain. 

-A7. B. and M. J. K. 

Pollen Song 

Fly, fly, butterfly, 

Bring the pollen to our corn. 

Give the corn the pollen you have on your wings. 
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Fly, fly, butterfly, 

Bring to our corn the pollen, 

Sprinkle our corn with pollen. 

Fly, fly, butterfly, 
Bring, bring to our corn 
The pollen of the flowers. 

Fly, fly, butterfly, 

"We will be so glad, so glad, so glad. 

L. G. and M. J. L. 

The Thunder Bird 

The Thunder-bird is flying by. 

While he's flying by 

The Rain God sees him flying by, 

So the God drops great clouds of rain, 

Oh the God drops great clouds of rain 

On the Thunder-bird's back. 

He flaps his wings, 

And the rain falls on the corn, 

And the corn gets ripe for us. 

-Af . /. L. 

Wind and Corn 

Swaying corn, swaying in the breeze. 
Whistling wind, whistling through the trees, 

Bring, bring the pollen, 

Bring the pollen to the corn. 
Sprinkling clouds, sprinkling clouds, 
Make the corn, make food for us. 
The cloud people bring the rain to the corn. 
The cloud people bring the rain to the corn. 

-P. B. and H. B. 

Eastern Woodland Indians 
Winter Wings 

The birds fly east when the wind comes west 

And the leaves are falling, red and brown. 

And the farmers are bringing their stock to town. 

In the Fall the Indians dried their corn, 
When the wind came west and the leaves were torn. 

-T. 5. and J. F. 
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The Iroquois God of Life Sings His Death Chant 

Slowly my corn begins to wither 

And falls down, down, down, 

Slowly my beans begin to wither 

And fall down, down, down. 

White flint rushes over them 

Snow blows over them. 

My birds have already gone away 

And my animals are hiding 

In the trees of the forest, 

And in far-away caves, 

Under the ground and under the snow. 

My leaves fall on the ground. 

The cold wind blows. 

Eight-year-old grouty 1936 



WRITING BY THE NINES 

As I go walking in the day 

Watching the cattle near by, 

I blow my horn most loudly to gather my cattle around me. 

They come so close to me. 

I tell the cattle so plainly, 

Come to the hut this evening. 

The fires are burning, leaping high, 

Spinning my wool am I. 

The fire dies down, the room is dark, 

I get in my bed and close my eyes. 

J5. Z. 

Spinning 

In the little peasant cottages 

Down in the valley 

Up in the mountains 

Sit the women, spinning, spinning. 

In the wide green pasture 
Down in the valley 
Up in the mountains 
Go the herds of cattle 
Slowly, slowly. 

-N. E. 
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Psalm 

Oh, what a beautiful water fall 

\Vith spirting waters clear, 

They look as if they touch the sky 

Oh, water fall so clear, 

A-sliding down the mountainside 

That reaches to the sky. 

Swish, swish down to the ground, 

Leaping over rocks, 

Oh, keep on singing your swishing song, 

And put the trees to sleep. 

WRITING BY THE TENS 

The Apple Trees 

The apple trees were shedding 
Their petals pink and white; 
And oh! But it was pretty- 
In the quickly fading light. 

As the sun set behind the mountain 
And the wind blew up a breeze, 
The petals were very beautiful, 
Falling from the trees. 

A MacDougal Lady 

Nose pushed in 
Upon the face: 
Permanent wave 
Done up in lace: 

Double chin, 
Big wide feet: 
Awf ully sloppy 
And feels the heat. 

Dumps the garbage 
On the street: 
/ Slops up the stairs 
And sits down to eat. 

Oily permanent 
On top of the head, 
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Tied with a net 
When she goes to bed. 

Pimples all over 
From ear to ear: 
Wears a long, black coat 
And drinks a lot of beer. 

But the nose pushed in 
Upon the face, 
Pimples all over 
And the net of lace 

Make her look like an owl 
But she is not wise; 
And she's got a parrot 
And sometimes he cries: 

"Mmits going to town; 
Mama's going to town; 
Mtmcts going to town; 
In a long black gown; 
In a long bhck gown; 
In a long black gown." 

This War Torn World 

This war torn world, 

A raging mad tempest 

Of airplanes and bombs; 

Soldiers, fighting on the front lines; 

Bombs shattering houses with a single blow, 

Wracking cities, 

Ruining towns, 

Spreading death and sorrow. 

Then comes desolation, 

A desolation worse than death, 

A stillness painful to your very soul: 

Nothing, nothing, 

Nothing near, nothing far away; 

Nothing you can hear, 

Nothing you can say. 

With every night, 
With every day 
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You think, 

"My end's not far away," 

And then 

Oh, painful life! 

You do not die, 

But live to suffer more. 

Your best friend's body 

Lies here at your feet: 

You cannot mourn 

For all departed souls 

Who nevermore 

Shall live the life 

You wish to cast away. 

There are too many, 

Too many to mourn; 

'Twill only laden their poor, dear souls 

With a weight 

Too great 

To hold. 

Legend of the Tribes of Israel * 

All: This is the legend of the tribes of Israel. 
This story begins long ago. 
First the Israelites were wandering tribes, 
A people who watched their flocks by day 
And all through the long, cold night. 

Reader: They were shepherds and herdsmen. 
Their life was wild and lonely. 

All: Their life was wild and lonely. 

Reader: Slowly they traveled from place to place: 
Over dry, bare desert they traveled. 

All: They were in search of green pastures 
Ana water for their flocks. 
Often famine struck the land; 
Food became scarce for the people of Israel; 
The children too knew thirst and hunger. 

* This is the chant composed by the tens for their Hebrew Program. (See page 
87.) 
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Reader: Among them there was born a great leader; 
This man was called Abraham. 
He was the Hebrew people's first great leader. 

All: He was loved by all his people. 

He brought the Hebrew people together. 
He gave them the first great gift of religion. 
Abraham was known as the friend of God. 

Reader: In his old age Sarah, his wife, bore him a child, 
And his name was Isaac. 
Isaac, too, grew to be a great leader. 

All: Now the Israelites lived in the land of milk and honey. 
It was a small land 
Where people traveled to get to the Great Sea. 

It was here that Isaac was blessed with children, 

And their names were Jacob and Esau. 

And Jacob had twelve sons and one daughter. 

And Jacob loved one son best; 

The seventh son it was that Jacob loved the best, 

And his name was Joseph. 

And Jacob gave to Joseph a coat of many colours. 

Reader: And Joseph's brothers were jealous of him, 
And were going to kill him. 
But, on seeing an Egyptian caravan pass, 
They decided to sell him into slavery. 
Afterwards they killed a lamb 

And dipped Joseph's coat of many colours in its blood, 
And brought it to their father, saying: 
"A wild beast sprang out of the forest and killed Joseph." 

All: Then Joseph went to Egypt. 
There he served a man, 
Until his master's wife lied unto her husband. 
And so said she of Joseph: 

"The Hebrew servant which thou hast brought unto us 
Came in unto me to mock me." 
And Joseph was cast into prison. 
And at the same time there were in prison 
Pharaoh's butler and baker. 

And Joseph told them the meaning of their dreams. 
And at length they were freed. 
But Joseph was still in prison. 
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Reader: Then one night the Pharaoh had a dream; 
And this was Pharaoh's dream: 

"He was standing by the river and beheld 
Seven fat kine come out of the river 
And start to graze. 

Then seven lean kine came out of the river 
And ate up the seven fat kine." 

And he awoke. 

And a second time Pharaoh dreamed, 

And this is what he dreamed: 

All: "Seven ears of corn came upon one stalk, fat and good, 
And then seven thin ears, blasted with the East wind, 
Sprang up after them 
And ate the other ears." 

And in the morning he was troubled 
And sent for his magicians and wisemen, 
But none could interpret his dream. 
Then the butler remembered Joseph, 
And Pharaoh sent for him; 
And this is what Joseph said: 

Reader: "The seven fat kine are seven years of plenty; 
The seven lean kine are seven years of famine. 
The seven fat ears are seven years of plenty; 
The seven lean ears are seven years of famine." 

All: And Joseph became counselor to the Pharaoh. 
And the seven years of plenty came and went. 
And the seven years of famine came. 
And the people of Egypt had food; 
But the Canaanites had none. 
So Joseph's brothers went to Egypt to buy food. 
And Joseph forgave his brothers 

And told them to bring his father and brother Benjamin to 
Egypt. 

Reader: Because they were his father's sons, 

He told them the Jews would be welcome in Egypt. 
So Isaac and the tribes of Israel 
Traveled to the land of Goshen in Egypt, 
It was the fertile Delta land. 
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All: Goshen was at the mouth of the Nile river, 

The great Nile river that flowed into the Great Sea. 
Here the Hebrew people prospered for many years; 
They built homes and lived in peace; 
They grew rich and were respected by all. 

Reader: Then a new Pharaoh came to the throne. 

He squandered the wealth of Egypt; 
' He allowed the priests to starve the people. 

All: When Rameses, the third, was Pharaoh 
He made the Hebrews slaves. 
He held the children of Israel in bondage. 
This he could do because they were strangers. 
Strangers foreigners in the land of Egypt. 

Reader: Sad was the lot of the Hebrew people; 

They were the hewers of wood and the carriers of water. 

All: And Pharaoh put taskmasters over them, 
And they were ordered to make bricks. 
Yea, they were ordered to make bricks even without straw. 
But the Lord was to show his wrath unto the Egyptians. 

And so came about the birth of Moses. 

He was to lead the Hebrew people out of the land of Egypt; 

Yea, out of Egypt and out of bondage forever more. 

And when the Hebrews reached the Red Sea 

The waters parted. 

But over the pursuing Egyptians the waters of the Red Sea 

closed, 

Drowning both horses and horsemen 
And sinking the chariots. 

WRITING BY THE ELEVENS 

A Visit to cm Ant-hill in a Tree, Four Feet up the Trunk 

As you look in, the first thing that meets the eye is a pile about one 
inch tall composed of something which looks like sawdust. If you 
watch closely you will see an ant appear on a sort of ledge above this 
pile with some of this same material in his pincers (claws). As he 
drops this upon the pile and turns back into the recesses of the cavern 
for another load, another one appears with his load, and another, and 
another, like a moving chain all depositing their loads on the pile. 

As you may guess, they are boring into the trunk, and the pile is a 
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type of sawdust which is taken from the hole which they are boring. 
So as not to clog up their thoroughfare, there is another chain of ants 
at the foot of the pile which takes away the pile as fast as it grows. 
This chain takes the crumbs of sawdust and carries them down a deep 
hole in the tree. 

The Newt, or Water Salamander 

The newt is always born in the water. Later it goes on land and 
develops regular lungs. Then they go back into the water again and 
learn to breathe the oxygen in the water. The nature book says that 
it eats small earthworms and the lice off decaying leaves, but we dis- 
covered that they also eat bugs and ant eggs. 

By the Old Stone Wall 

In the far off distance lie the rolling hills which have been standing 
many years, and now the mist softly rises from these hills. Many peo- 
ple left and many came, many have died and many have been born. 
This old stone wall has seen these first white settlers and their miseries. 
This wall has fallen. This wall has been rebuilt by those who made it. 
Now no one cares but you and I. You and I can see it. We can see 
those stones which our fathers laid so carefully. We can see the vines 
as they grow on along the wall. We can see the old birches falling as 
their parents had done a long time ago. 

Now do you, and you, see the beauty of that old stone wall? 

Wondering 

Tall rocks cold and gray, reaching almost to the sky. Sometimes I 
wonder how far they reach? What they see way up in the clouds? 

The ground is brown and bare, tufts of grass here and there. Now 
and then an idle wind sweeps over the barren rocks. Everything is still 
and quiet, everything but the slow moan of the wind. Animals scuttle 
around getting food and water. Night descends leaving blackness. 

Morning comes with no sun, the tall rocks still reach to the sky. 
Everything is still cold and gray and still. I wonder how far they 
reach. But they keep their own secrets. Some people just see gray 
rocks. Some of us see more than that. Those know what I mean. 



WRITING BY THE TWELVES 

The Tillers 

Deep into the earth we dig, 
Upturning grass and stone; 
To make the earth all ready 
For the seeds we will now sow. 
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Sow the seed cover it well; 

Stamp the ground and move on again. 

And now the earth is ready, 

We'll plant the seed with joy; 

For, many months from now. 

Upon this self-same ground, 

Corn, wheat, and rye 

Will push forth from the earth 

To wave in the morning breeze 

And then, picked and made into food. 

Sow the seed cover it well; 

Stamp the ground, and move on again. 

The Choppers 

Haul the saw, wield the axe, 
Chop into the wood, boys. 
Break it down for our homes, 
So we'll all be warm, boys. 

Here she comes, watch your heads; 

Oh, she's pretty big, boys. 

Lift her up, haul her in, 

To shelter us from the winds, boys. 

The Wagon Tram 

The white tops of a wagon train came into view, 

While the flowers were still wet with the morning dew. 

The day was cool and also damp; 

The only sound was the horses' tramp. 

Then all of a sudden, through the air, 

Came an arrow, aimed with care. 

And then through the stillness came a shout, 

"The Indians are coming, you'd better watch out." 

The Indians came down on the wagon train, 

But though they fought hard it was all in vain. 

The pioneers had been ready to fight, 

And fought through the day with all their might. 

Then at night when the fight was ended, 

And all the wagons had been mended, 

They buried the dead and went to bed. 

And then the next day they went on their way. 
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WagOTis Westward 

Wagons westward, across the prairie, 
Rolling along the trail. 
Their owners hardy pioneers 
Trying for a distant goal. 

Wagons westward, across the prairie, 
Rolling along the trail. 
The pioneers bearing hardships bravely 
The snow and the sleet and the hail 

Wagons westward, across the prairie, 
Rolling along the trail. 
The pioneers fight the Indians bravely, 
Although their cover is frail. 

Wagons westward, across the prairie, 
Rolling along the trail. 
Their journey has come to an end at last; 
They've reached the end of the trail. 

Contentment 

The wind's a-howlin; 
Lord set me free; 
The coyotes whinin' 
At the moon and me. 

But I'm right cozy 

Sittin dose by the fire, 

A chawin' terbaccer, 

While the flames rise up higher. 

With Molly a-spinnin', 
Luke a-cleanin 7 'is gun, 
Me a-semn' a-dreamin' 
Til the corn pone gits done. 

I'm gettin sleepy, 
I'll lean back 'gainst the wall, 
With Molly a-croonin'. 
Good night to ye all. 
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The Women 

We are the women who sew and weave; 
We bend over steaming pots, 
'Til our backs near' break. 
We sweep and clean and cook the meals, 
We quake at the scream of the Indians, 
And fear for the safety of our families. 
We came over the sea in a rotted ship, 
And here we make our homes. 



WRITING BY THE THIRTEENS 

The Garbage Can Grocer 

The old woman bent down once more and extracted something that 
looked like a head of lettuce. She added this to her bundle which, so 
far, consisted of two rotten tomatoes, and part of a half-eaten water 
melon. The old lady was wrapped up in an old shawl. She was totally 
unconscious of anyone else and moved as if her next step would be 
her last. 

Two young boys passed her without even looking at her. A group 
of school-boys rounded the corner as it rolled past three o'clock. One 
of the boys turned to his fellow play-mates and said, "Look at that 
old lady eating out of a garbage can." Before he could say another 
word, his friends started laughing at him and telling him that he was 
getting too soft hearted. They passed on. 

Seating herself in the gutter, the old lady began to eat what she had 
gathered. 

-H. L. 



Today 

Bullets screaming, 

Banners streaming, 

Women and children seeking shelter. 



Planes are soaring, 

Cannons roaring, 

Men are running helter-skelter. 

Enemies near, 

People fear, 

War sounds echo to the sky. 
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Men are killing! 
Men are killing! 
Peace makers only in vain will try. 

People fearing, 

People hearing. . . . 

"Can this war go on, or cease!" 

Many dying, 
Many crying, 

"Yes, some day there will be peace!" 

-D.H. 

Christopher Street Ferry 

Dirty coal barges rock the surface of the oily water, bumping each 
other on their scarred sides. On either side of the barges piers jut out, 
forming a miniature harbor. A pink light breaks over them as the day 
slowly comes to an end. 

Across the river it is grey and misty, the outlines of buildings barely 
visible. A distant foghorn whistles louder as the boat draws near, and 
fainter as it slips by, leaving a faint plume of smoke that stands white 
against the darkening sky. 

A man stands on the barge called The Mary Lou, facing the river. 
Behind him is the cabin where the smell of frying fish rests on the air. 
Suddenly the man springs from his boat to the next and from there 
jumps ashore. He walks rapidly down the dock and disappears in a 
water-front cafe. 

The shadows softly fade into night. Barges rub shoulders intimately 
and ruffle the opaque water. Boats pass, invisible except for their 
bright lights, while whistles whisper and shout hoarsely across the 
river. 

Just Like Shirley Temple 

"Is this the Rawlin Studio?" asked the woman. 

"Yes, what can I do for you^" asked Hans, the clerk. 

"I'd like to have a picture taken of my daughter here." 

"All right, then, will you take a seat, please? I'll be right with you." 

The woman's daughter was about five or six years old. She wore a 
Shirley Temple "Little Colonel" dress with a "Curly Tops" hat. She 
had skinny yellow curls which were supposed to be like Shirley 
Temple's. 

While Hans the clerk went on to other customers, Mrs. Clark began 
scolding her daughter for pulling her hat from her head. 

"Now, Jeanne, you put your hat right back on your head or I won't 
buy you the Shirley Temple doll I promised you." 
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Jeanne put on her hat. Hans had finished with the other customers 
and now turned to Mrs. Clark, asking her how many pictures she 
wanted, what size, etcetera. 

Meantime little Jeanne, who was rather bored, was trying to find out 
how to take one of the many pictures on display out of its frame. 

"Now take your hands off that picture. Would Shirley Temple do 
that?" scolded her mother. 

By this time Mr. Rawlin was ready for Mrs. Clark and her daughter. 
As Jeanne began to pose for the photographer, her mother said, "Now 
smile like Shirley Temple!" 

The Land 

The blue of the reservoir shines as the sun sends long arms to polish 
it. A cricket chirps. Laziness lolls in a hammock of quiet. 

The carpet of years rolls back, reveals a valley, a busy town, farm 
houses and brown furrows curving over gentle slopes, where now 
calm water rests indolently, rippling its blue-green hair. 

She sat there peeling potatoes. The knife flashed as a long strip rolled 
to the pail beneath her. The white flash of the potatoes showed be- 
neath. Long rows of corn and wheat striped the brown earth beyond. 
She sniffed the air and liked the age-old smell of growing things. The 
last potato dropped with a thud on the pile. She carried them into the 
house. 

It was so hot! The old apple tree by the creek would have a patch 
of shade where the leaves patterned the ground. She went out, letting 
the door bang shut behind her, and found the brown thread of a path, 
to walk along its cool silence till she came to a clearing over which 
curved a branch of an apple tree, seeming to embrace the quiet place. 

She flipped her braid over her shoulder and picking up a stone 
notched the tree. Today she was thirteen years old. There were thir- 
teen notches on the tree. With a sigh of satisfaction she climbed to a 
broad branch and sat in the lap of the tree, dreamily caressing the 
weathered oldness of the bark. 

"What a fine house it will be," she thought, "Joe will make windows 
and we'll have real glass in them. I'll put a geranium plant in the 
window. Joe and I will be happy here. We'll plant corn and wheat 
and have cows. I must be a good wife to Joe. He is a good husband to 
have. Strong and shrewd. You can't put anything over on him. I was 
twenty years old last week. That is old to be single. But I have Joe 
now. He is a fine man." 

Happily she slipped into her green satin dress. A little old perhaps, 
but still splendid with a bit of lace that her great grandmother had 
brought with her from the old country. 
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Milly, who was seventeen, was going to be married. Milly was the 
first of her children. There was also Jeff and Addy and little Sherm. 

"They will be gone soon too," she thought soberly, "and then there 
will be only Joe and me." 

"Joe gets them spells oftener now, and then he can't work for 
nigh on a month, but I'm still strong and I can manage. As it is I 
manage nicely. With the corn and wheat to harvest and supper to cook 
I still find scraps of time to darn Jeff's socks. 

"If something should happen to Joe-nothing could happen, of 
course but just suppose ... I wouldn't get off the land. Oh, no. I've 
lived here for nigh on forty years and I don't intend to get off now. 
I'll manage somehow." 

She would be late if she didn't hurry. She walked down the steps. 

"Mother, hurry up." 

"I'm coming, Milly." 

It was over. Milly was married. They had all trooped over to old 
man Jake's bar. Milly had gone off some place with her husband, but 
she, as Milly's mother, felt obliged to stay with the rest. All the women 
sat down at one of the marble topped tables. The men bought beer 
and soon tobacco smoke drifted in eddies and puffs around the room. 
Most of the men were drunk. She didn't blame them. There was noth- 
ing else to do, but she thought vaguely that things shouldn't be like 
this, that civilization had somehow gone back a stride. They shuffled 
aimlessly around the room and every once in a while one of them 
would laugh stupidly. 

The smoke swirled thickly around the room. The phonograph 
played endlessly. Jeff and a prosaic girl danced an endless two step in 
a circle. Going round and round and ro Suddenly she felt sick and 
dizzy. She got up and walked out of the room, a little unsteadily, 
heavily. 

"I'm getting old," she told herself. "I shouldn't have felt that way. 
The young people were enjoying it." She brushed a wisp of hair from 
her face. "Lord, what have I done, what sin have I committed?" 

She rocked back and forth in the chair with an endless tense mo- 
tion. Joe was very sick. What if she rocked more fiercely and stared 
determinedly at the clock. Then suddenly she was crying weakly, 
looking down at his face the brown parchment of years. Those years 
that had dropped from beneath her now and left her here alone. Grop- 
ing after something to hold on to. Something from the past. She 
walked out of the room, out of the house, her slow steps taking her to 
the fields where black earth crumbled beneath her stolid toes. Her eyes 
followed a furrow to the rise of the hill. 

"Oh, Lord, I ask one thing the land." 

There was a notice on the door. Black letters on white. Cold. Im- 
personal. A brisk man, an alien man, had tacked it up. He had said 
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there would be water. Water here. A reservoir. That's what the no- 
tice said too. Water would cover everything. She would have to go. 
Go where! 3 

"This is my home," she had said. The man had walked on, inevitable- 
ness in his brisk step. She looked at the notice again. She stared stupidly. 
Clear-cut black on white. She must go. Where? The land seemed to 
be receding now, it pulled as it went. She stretched her old hands after 
it. The land, the land . . . 

The blue of the reservoir shines as the sun sends a long arm to polish 
it. A cricket chirps. Laziness lolls in a hammock of quiet. Calm water 
rests here, indolently rippling its blue-green hair. 

Cranberry Bog 

The cranberry bog stretches for miles, a sodden mass, empty except 
for the narrow, slow-moving canals, bordered by reservoirs and trees 
whose brilliant colors are much too gaudy for their surroundings. Ex- 
cept for the one fertile spot, "the bog," the country is sandy, barren 
and poor. Straggly bits of corn are coaxed up through the earth here 
and there. A low murmuring of voices grows louder as the berry pick- 
ers come down the roads that divide the bog. They do not go immedi- 
ately into the bog, but waft around because it is still too wet from 
recent rain. Men sit on the boxes that they later will have to fill, play- 
ing a native Italian game, their dark faces happy for the moment in 
their diversion. 

They thrust their soil-stained hands in quick movements, calling out 
the numbers in Italian. Women with tired faces sit about, their dark 
faces happy for the moment too. 

Children with old faces play about in bare feet. A sudden hush falls 
on the group as the boss's car swings into view and comes to a 
screeching stop. 

The workers pick up their boxes and move toward the fields, walk- 
ing slowly, for they are not eager for the day ahead of them. They 
must work with the dampness beneath them and the hot sun above, 
on hands and knees, hurrying to fill their baskets with red berries. 

Their calloused fingers work quickly. One box is ten cents, two is 
twenty, hurry. Sometimes they sing snatches of a song in Italian or 
often a popular song, the city still in them. Children work with men 
and women in the fields. They stop school and come with their parents 
for the month when the berry blossoms bear fruit. Then they all go 
back to Philadelphia and forget the bog. The rent is free, but that is 
made up in the general store, and once in debt they get tied tighter 
to the land. They live in Florence and Rome (like those cities in name 
only). Houses are strewn about the town, old houses with boards torn 
loose by the weather. 
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One of the many roads that cut across the bog leads to Florence. In 
the center of the town a round cement slab lies underneath the pump. 
There the men congregate. An old man sits on the edge of the circle 
grouped about the pump. He is quiet but listening attentively to what 
the younger men have to say. At his feet a baby is playing in the 
sandy earth. 

A boy pumps water into an already overflowing -pail. The water 
slops over on his bare feet as he listens. In the center of the group a 
Negro sits. He is not listening, he is talking. As he speaks his eyes nar- 
row under his hat which is placed at a cocked angle. 

"I was fired last week because I wouldn't get down on my knees 
and hands in the cold wet bog. I came here when I was twelve, been 
here ever since. It ain't human to ask a man to crawl in the wet. And 
when you try to get decent conditions with the union you are black- 
listed." 

His eyes look bitterly across to the other side of the bog where the 
boss lives. Also in that favored part are the general store and sorting 
house. They stand grandly aloof from the rest. Over his head the 
woolly clouds float, the air is still. The Negro lights a cigarette and 
through the cloud of smoke he looks across the bog once more, this 
time seeing only the berry pickers working feverishly on. 

One box. ten cents, two, twenty. Hurry. Hurry. 
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Academic training, 230 
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Activity classes, in New York City 
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Activity program, teachers change to, 
203 

Administration, democratic, 204 

Adolescents, 94, 158, 173, 226, 227, 237; 
period, 236 

Adventure, physical, 96, 98 

Age, chronological, index to develop- 
ment, 6-7 

Agricultural problems studied, 23 

Aims of Little Red School House, 2-4 
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gressive, 234, study by twelves, 102 
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American dream, 237 

American tradition, 238 

Americanism, 23 

Andrus, Dr. Ruth, 13, 204 

Apprenticeship method, in high school, 
240; in training teachers, 241 

Arithmetic, 24, 68, 81, 100, 135, 215; 
decimal fractions, 147; drill, 81; fail- 
ures, 10; fractions, 147; how taught, 
143-150; mathematical concepts for 
eight-year-olds, see App. 267-270; 
not a bogy, 149; percentage, 147; 
practical, 21, 81, rules come from 
experience, 147; use of blocks in, 147; 
use of concrete material, 146-147 

Art, instruction in, 197; techniques in, 
192; training in, 37, 192 

Art and clay room and shop together, 
191 

Arts and crafts, 190-197 
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Assembly, 25-26, 49, 61, 115, 176, 188, 

238 

Associated Experimental Schools, 204 
Astronomy, studied by elevens, 101 
Athletics, in high school, 228-229 
Auditor's report, 223-225 
Authority, problem of, 236 

Bank Street Schools, 13, 236 

Beaman class, 119^., 222 

Beck, Henry, 161 

Behavior, 46, 58, 196; index to malad- 
justment, 120; problems, 165, 208 

Benchwork, 36 

Betts, E. A., 136 

Biber, Barbara, 236 

Bible, 84, 86 

Bibliographies, App. 289 F ; book- 
lists, inexpensive, 293-294; standard, 
289-293, eights, Indian program, 302- 
304; elevens, 314315; fours and fives, 
295-298, learning to read, 302, music, 
320-323; sevens, 300-302; sixes, Man- 
hattan program, 299-302; tens, Egypt, 
312-314; Hebrews, 311; physiology, 
314; thirteens, 317-320, twelves, 316- 

3 1 ? 

Binet, Dr. Alfred, 5 
Block play, 196 
Blocks, 36; building, 5, 45; fours and 

fives, 35 
Blueprint for progressive education, 14, 

203 

Boy-girl problems, 172 
Budget, 7; provision by city, 222 
Bushwick High School, 215 
Buxbaum, Dr. Edith, 12 

Carpentry, 194 

Celery farm, 163 

Challman, Robert C., 204 

Chant, Hebrew, composed by tens, 87; 

words of, App. 336-339 
Child Education Foundation, 13 
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Children's questions, new attitude to- 
wards, 152 

Christmas festival, 15, 104, program, 87 

City and Country School, 35, 151 

City College, 13 

City housekeeping, sevens study, 19, 57- 
<*3 

Civil War, 22, 112, 161 

Clay, 99, 196-197 

Clean-up, 196 

Colleges, 232, entrance requirements, 
227 

Colored children, 10 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 115 

Commission on Evaluation, 232 

Commission on the Relation between 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, 232 

Community, resources of, 203; school 
part of, 237; work in, by high school, 
228, by thirteens, 113, 114, 161 

Connelly, Marc, 85 

Cooking, at camp, 167; in high school, 
228 

Cooperative living, 235 

Cooperative School for Student Teach- 
ers, 197, 202, 204 

Cost of instruction, per capita, 222 

Course of study, New York City, 16 

Courses for teachers, 15, 202 

Creative activities related to academic 
work, 240 

Creative arts, 8, 203 

Creative education, 190 

Creative expression, 3, 14, 20, 66 

Creative power, growth in, 131 

Creative process, 203 

Creative writing, 15, 143; in camp, 168- 
170, by eights, 68, by nines, 78-79, 
by sixes, 39, 47, 68; by special class, 
129-134; by tens, 91-92, by twelves, 
106, by thirteens, 113, 116-117, 159, 
160, 171, App. 3H-34S 

Critical intelligence, 114 

Critical sense, developed, 109 

Culture, trips as means of studying, 
156-157 

Curriculum, 6, 14, 16-27, 58, in, 112, 
142, 165, 237; content, 202, guides, 13; 
high-school, 227-229; planned, 23, 204, 
227 

Czechoslovakia, studied by nines, 156- 
157 

Dance, 87, 185-189, 228; technique of, 

187 

Dance dramas, 185, 186 
Decimal system, 144 



Democracy, Chap XXV; growth of, 
studied, 22; a living force, 112, 205; in 
classroom, 105, 115-116, lessons in, on 
playground, 96, studied by thirteens, 
1 1 1 ff ; by twelves, 102 tf., a work- 
able ideal, 112, 231, vs. totalitarianism, 
114, 233, a way of life, 234, 238 

Democratic faith, in 

Democratic living, 236 

Democratic person, characteristics of, 
112 

Democratic tradition, 115 

Demonstration school, 204 

Dependence, young child's need of, 235 

Detours in education, 119-134 

Dewey, Dr. John, 5, n, in, 206, 234 

Diaries, 14; of teacher of eights, App. 
264-266; of teacher of sixes, App. 
257-264 

Dictatorial system vs. democratic, 233 

Discipline, arbitrary, vs. arbitrary free- 
dom, 240, indispensable, 240 

Discussion, 14, 19, App. 248-257, fours 
and fives, 33-34; group, 209, rivalry 
in, 88, 203, sixes, 44, 46 

Drama, basis of nines' program, 21, 73- 
82, by tens, 88, by twelves, 105, in 
dance, 188-189 

Dramatic play, 63 

Drill has its place, 24 

Dull children, delay reading for, 55 

Earliest years, 3, 6, 18, 28-42, 235 
Early aims of Little Red School House, 

2-5 
Early Childhood Education Committee 

of New York State, 13 
Education, Board of, i, 139, 150, 222 
Egyptians, 21 
"Eight Year Study," findings of, 232- 

233 

Eights, 20, 64-72, 167 
Elevens, 22, 94101 
Emotional growth, 215 
Emotional health, related to mental 

progress, 215 _ 

Emotional security, 6, 29, 58, 216, 235 
Emotional stability, 3, 16 
Emotions, role of, 5, training, 236 
Empire State Building, 47, 144 
Entenman, Mrs. Edith, 12 
Evaluation, 230 
Eyestrain, 53, 140 

Fairy tales, 80 

Fascism, insurance against, 115- 

Fears, 42; children's, 95 
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Festivals, 25-26 

Finances, 221-225 

First years of childhood, 235 

Fitting the School to the Child, 2 

Fives, 28-42; characteristics of, 30 

Flexner, Abraham, 230 

Folk dancing, 78, 98, 185 

Folk dramas, 21 

Folk lore of childhood, 58 

Folk songs, 78, 104, 178; vitality of, 175; 

literature of, 175 
Folk tales, program based on, 74 
Food, 19; study by sevens, 58, by 

special class, 127-128, in camp, 167- 

168, in high school, 228 
Foreign lands, study of, 155 
Formal work, 19 

Fours, 1 8, 28-42; characteristics of, 30 
Fours and fives, daily routine of, 29 
Freedom, of speech, 115 
Freud, Dr. Sigmund, 5, 28 
Frost, Robert, 167 

Gang age, 64 

Gang street, 104 

Gans, Dr. Roma, 204 

Gates, Arthur L, 140 

Gentile, Giovanni, 193 

Geography, 5, 76, 108, 162, 165, 170; 

human, 162 

Geology, 13, 162; study by twelves, 106 
Germany, schools of, 234 
Gifted children, 2 
Graduates, 7; records of, 214-220, 230; 

spelling of, 143; of thirty schools, 

230-232 

Grady, William E., 2 
Greenberg, Benjamin B., 13 
Group conduct, 96 
Group living, 96, 124 
Group relationships, 74 
Group story, 33 
Group therapy for problem children, 

124 
Growth, education for, 75; education is, 

4; school a place for, 27; social, 215 

Habits, id; eating, 39; forming, 29, 39; 

in early years, 29, 30, of industry, 

etc., 3; of order, 196 
Harlem, 158; outline of unit of study 

on, App. 277-279; study by thirteens, 

113-114, 160, 237 
Harris, Rhoda, 12, 13, 155, 165 
Hawkins, Mabel, 47, 48, 50, 202 
Health safeguards, 8-9 
Hebrews, 21; study of, by tens, 831!. 



Here and now, 5, 153 

High school of Little Red School 

House, 226-229 

Hispanic Society of America, 151 
History, American, 22, 158; local, 170; 

medieval, 22; study by tens, 84 
Hitler Youth Camps, 1 1 1 
Homework, none in early years, 9; not 

in tool subjects, 147; to be restricted 

in high school, 227 
Hothouse atmosphere, in small groups, 

223 

Housing, study by sevens, 61 
Human values, 198 
Hylan, Mayor, i, z 

Incidental learning, 24 

Independence, 236 

Indians, study of, by eights, 20, 64-72, 
154, 167, App. 264-266; values emerg- 
ing from study, 66; work processes, 
66 

Individual, attention to, no, 193 

Individual differences, 24 

Individual initiative, 3 

Industrial Revolution, studied by twelves, 
1 08 

Insecurity, at home, 121-122; at school, 
123-124 

In-service credit, 204 

Intangibles, 17, 230-231 

Intellectual growth, 120 

Intellectuals, the Youngest, 52-56 

Irwin, Elisabeth, ix, 2, 12, 52, 152, 153, 
199, 203, 209 rL, 219 

Issues, controversial, 23; crucial, studied, 
23 

Jersey Homesteads, 162 

Johnson, Marietta, 5 

June Camp, 26, 101, 107108, 117, 158, 

162, 164-173; curriculum includes, 165; 

sixes at, 49, 50, 51; daily program in, 

166 

Kelley, Mrs. Augusta, 30 
Kipling, 152 

Labor groups, 23 

Lackawack, N.Y., 117, 159, 163 

Laissez-faire, 233 

Language, use of, 137 

Large classes, 14; belief in, 24-25, 223; 

hard on teachers, 223 
Learning through doing, 5, 178, 185, 

203, 241 

Lewin, Dr. Kurt, 233 
Libraries, use of, by thirteens, 114 
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Library, care of school, by twelves, 106 

Ljlien, Bob, letter of, 217-220 

Lincoln School of Teachers College, 

. 2 3 
Lippitt, Dr. Ronald, report by, 233 

Literature, love of, 92; study of, by 

thirteens, 117-118 
Litde red school house, in the Rockies, 

207, 212 

Loftus, John J., 13 
Lunches, 19, 38, 59; prepared by special 

class, 127-128 

Maladjusted children, class for, 119-134 

Manhattan, 14, 18, 47, 58-59, 62, 166, 
170; in Indian times, 20; program for 
sixes, 43; trips in, 153; listed, App. 
246-248 

Manuscript writing, 140-143 

Map making, 19, 62, 108, 167, 170 

Markets, Department of, 59 

Marks, Louis A., 2, 13 

Marks- no marks, no gold stars, etc., 9 

Materials, best grade used, 222; for fours 
and fives, 34, 35, 38, 41; where pur- 
chased, App. 285-286 

Mental hygiene, 10 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 151 

Middle Ages, study by elevens, 100 

Middle years of childhood, 94, 236 

Middletown, N.Y., 163, 170 

Misfits, 1 20 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, 5 

Movable tables and chairs, 221 

Movies, study, 118 

Mural, 63, 105, 159, 191 

Music, 26, 44, 78, 174-184; and art, 228; 
appreciation, 177-178; art music, 177, 
178; close connection with other sub- 
jects, 177; education, elements of, 174, 
175, 184; instruments, 182, 183; nota- 
tion, 183; research, 176; rhythms, 30; 
sample year's work, 178181; scales, 
182, school, 184, technical studies, 183 

Music school, 184 

Musical composition, 181-182 

Muscles, larger, 54 

Museums, 109; use of, by elevens, 100; 
visits to, 65 

Mythology, studied by nines, 21 

Napoleon, in 

National holidays, use of, 115, 238 

National traditions, 157 

Nazi beliefs, in 

Neatness, 196 

Negro spirituals, 186 



Negroes, 23, 158, 160; outline of unit of 

work on, App. 277-279; study by 

thirteens, 113-114 
New Jersey, 23, 148, 158, 159, 237; trip 

by thirteens to, 161, 162; Forgotten 

Towns of Central, 162 
New Methods versus Old in Education, 

report quoted, 231232 
New Republic, 52 
New York City, public schools, 202 
New York Principals Association, 16 
New York University, 13, 202 
Nines, 21, 73-82, 155 
Norway, 76 

Number combinations, 68, 81 
Number system, 144 
Nursery School, 28; children, 18 

Office and secretarial work, in high 

school, 228 

"Oh and ah" stage, 190 
Our Voice, 115 
Outdoor period, daily, 8 

Painting, 37, 190, 192-194, 197 

Parent-Teacher Association, 206 

Parent-teacher cooperation, 212 

Parenthood, progressive, taken too lit- 
erally, 12 

Parents, 206-213; conferences with, 9; 
income level of, 209; initiated high 
school, 212, 226, occupations of, 7, 8, 
209, App. 286-288; pioneering, 207; 
saved School, 211 

Percival, W. P., 135 

Personal relations, important to thir- 
teens, 117 

Personality, 6; growth, 159 

Personnel, trained, necessary, 198 

Philosophy, 5, 6, 27 

Physical exercise, 96 

Physiology, study by tens, 89-90 

Piaget, 33^ 

Planning in sho, 195 

Planning of curriculum necessary, 239 

Plants, grown by nines, 77 

Play, in education, 5; cooperative, 36. 
See also Drama 

Playgrounds, 8; lessons of, 81, 96; good 
public available, 222 

Poetry, reading, 80, 93, 118; writing, 93 

Poland, 155 

Potato farm visited, 162 

Potter's wheel, 197 

Pratt, Caroline, 5, 15, 35, 151 

Primers, 139 

Printing, by twelves, 106 
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Problem children, 10, n, 12, 121, 203; 
class for, 119-134 

Problems, personal, 193; of teachers, 
203; of today, studied by thirteens, 
113, by twelves, 103 

Program, constantly changing, 239; 
daily, 44; of songs, 178; of special 
class, 125, 127129; plan as a whole, 
239; takes time to develop, 240 

Progressive education, early criticisms 
of, 198, dependent on teachers, 198; 
increasingly popular, in; related to 
democracy, 111-112, 234 

Progressive Education Association, 232 

Progressive methods, 202; movement 
spreading, 13 

Progressive schools, compared to tra- 
ditional, 231-232; spelling in, 143 

Propaganda avoided, 23, 114, 237 

Psychiatric help afforded, 12, 40 

Psychologists, 12, 57, 235, consulting, 
10 

Psychology, modern, 6, 28; for teach- 
ers, 10 

Psychotherapy, 125 

Public education, Litde Red School 
House relation to, 2, 4, 12 

Public Education Association, i, 210 

Public School No. 41, 2, 4, 210, 211, 

222 

Public School No. 61, 2, 61, 164 

Public School No. 64, 2 

Public schools, 5, 7 

Puerto Ricans, 237; study of, 114, 160- 

161 
Punctuation, 91 

Race question discussed by tens, 85-86 

Race tolerance, 23, App. 279 

Radio, evaluated, 114, 118; skit, 159 

Readers, 139 

Reading, 69, 80, 90, 92, 109; cause of 
school failures, 135; delayed, 19, 52- 
56; difficulties, 136; readiness, 137; 
references, 80, teaching beginning 
reading, 137-138, techniques in teach- 
ing, 136-137 

Recommendations, to teachers and su- 
pervisors, 239 

Religion, 86 

Repairs for school, by elevens, 99; by 
special class, 128 

Reports, 9 

Research, elements of, 67, 90, 100, 108, 
independent, 21-22, by thirteens, 114, 
psychological, 10, 94 



Research studies, 114 
Responsibility, training in, 99 
Rest period, 40 
Rhythms, 30, 63, 87, 185 
Rolland, Romain, 178 
Russia, schools of, 234 

Salary schedule, 222 
Sanitation, Department of, 60 ff. 
Scandinavia, study by nines, 75, 155 
Schedules, daily for each group, App. 

281-285 

Scholastic tests, 214 
Schomburg Collection, 113-114 
School failures, 135 
School is Life, 5 
School service, by elevens, 99-100, by 

nines, 77, by special class, 128; by 

twelves, 105, 1 06 
Schools, role of, in 
Science, 26, 38, 46, 69, 76, elevens, 100- 

101; growing out of Indian program, 

App. 266-267; twelves, io6ff. 
Script writing, 115 
Security, 3, 16, 120, 216; child's need 

for, 57; in the group, 42, 57 
Self-control, 30 

Sevens, 19, 57-63, 167; study of, 236 
Sharing, 45 

Shays' Rebellion, 22, 104 
Shelter Rock, 172-173 
Shop, 191; for elevens, 99-100; period, 

194-196, for fours and fives, 36-37 
Shop period, 194-196 
Singing, group, 167; sight, 182 
Sixes, 14, 1 8, 43-51, 166-167 
Skyscraper, discussion on, 46, App. 

248-257 

Slum district, 170 
Small classes, 221 
Smith, Dr. Randolph, 204 
Social adjustment, 41, 235 
Social growth, attention paid to, 216 
Social problems, children interested in, 

i59 

Social relations, 3, 16, 117, 235, 236 

Social sciences, 17, 237 

Social studies, 14; dance related to, 185 

Song material, 175 

Source materials, 114, 109, 202 

Speech, used in dance, i8&-i89; work 
for good, 141 

Spelling, 68, 79, 91, 100, 141-142; "crea- 
tive," 214; drill in, 142; in progressive 
schools, nj.3 

Sports, 96 
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Staff conferences, 204 

StafEre, Mrs. Josephine, 59 

Standards, of achievement, 24, of work- 
manship, 199 

State Department of Education, 204 

Stefansson, 84 

Student apprentices, 202 

Student teachers, 13; training for, 13, 
201 202 

Studer, Norman, 158, 163, 165, 202, 203 

Stuyvesant High School, 215, 216; letter 
from student of, 217220 

Superintendent of Schools, 17, 150 

Superintendents, Board of, 211 

Supplies, where purchased, App. 285- 
286 

Sweden, 76 

Talk, learning to, 32 

Teachers, 198-205, as leaders, 234; back- 
grounds of, 199-201; courses for, 15, 
202, creative work for, 15, 197; 
progressive, characteristics of, 199; 
suggestion to, 197; training for, 13, 
15, 197; part of program, 201 

Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity, 204, 231 

Teachers Union Institute, 12, 202 

Teaching, practice, 202, techniques of, 
199, 202 

Techniques, 192 

Tens, 21, 83-93; characteristics of, 88; 
problems of, 88 

Tests, 230 

Texas Jim, 49 

Theater, little, in high school, 228 

Thirteens, 22, m-ii8, 170; character- 
istics of, 113; in camp, 170-173 

Thoreau, 116 

Thorndike Handwriting Scale, 140 

Three R's, 14, 19, 57, 63, i35-*49, "5; 
delaying, 136 

Thumb-sucking, 40-41 



Times, New York, 17 

Tolerance, learning, 83-84, 113 

Tool subjects, 3, 16, 19, 24, 135, 136 

Tools of democracy, 235 

Tools of learning, 16 

Toys, 35 

Trips, 5, 14, 19, 43, 58, 77-78, 109* IX 3 
150-163; 203, 204; at camp, 167, lists 
of, fours and fives, 31-32; eights, 154- 
155, nines, 156-157; sevens, 62; sixes, 
App. 246-248; twelves, 103, 109; thir- 
teens, 158-160; outcomes of, 44, 62- 
63, 159, role of teacher on, 48, 160; 
technique of, described, 47 fT., 153; 
public schools taking, 151 

Tuition fees, 222 

Twelves, 22, 102-110, 178 

University of Iowa, Child Welfare Re- 
search Station of, 233 
Untermeyer, Louis, 85 

Visitors, two thousand yearly, 201 
Vocations, high school to train for, 228 

W.P.A. readers, 139 

Wallkill Valley, 170 

Walum Olum, 68 

White, Dr. Ralph K., report of, 233 

Wood carving, 194 

Word building, 69 

Work habits, 24, 41, no, 199 

Work period, 45 

World's Fair, New York, 78 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne, reports by, 231 

Writing (penmanship), 68, 91, 140, 142; 
techniques, 141, good habits stressed, 
141. See also Creative writing, Manu- 
script writing 

Youngest children, begin experiments 
with, 239 

Zero, 144 



